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ART. I.—INDIA IN 1880. ê 


T1" who seriously consider what a peculiar and complicated 

subject is presented by the British dominion in India, will 
cease to feel any very keen disappointment at the difficulty ex- 
perienced in making that subject—or unything connected with it— 
interesting or attractive to the general reader, There are, no 
doubt, special topics which meet with due attention from special- 
ists, ‘The naturalist and the sportsman agree in réweiving with 
welcome a good book on birds or on big game; the philanthrope 
accepts accounts of sanitation, proselytising, and zenana missions, 
But the survey of India’s social phenomena, as a whole, and with- 
out distinction of time or place, does not seem to meet with will- 
ing students, And yet, India has got to be governed—for her 
own advantage and for that of the dominant power if possible— 
the problems thus arising, demand general wisdom as well as the 
judgment and energy of individuals; and the solution of these 
problems will become feasible, not to say easy, in proportion to the 
accuracy of the knowledge on which the exercise of these qualities 
is based, 

Nor is the study of Indian political biology, as an entirety, with- 
out interest for a purely scientific curiosity, and as a° branch ef 
comparative sociology. In the first place, because the Hindus 
form the only surviving specimen of which we have any complete 
knowledge of what may be called “the Palwozoic races.” It 
may, indeed, be said that the Chinese Empire possesses one of 
those antique forms of civilisation : but the Chinese form a special 
and a quite distinct type ; moreover, we have not the same means 
of knowing the Chinese. Once existing alongside with the 
Empires of Ecbatan and Babylon, Hindu society has survived to 
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our day with only one disturbing influence. That influence of 
course is Islam, and it has to be taken into account. But, except 
for what may have been wrought by Islam, the tough, imperfect 
organisation has come down from Pre-Christian times without 
any special breach of continuity. From the element-worship of 
the Vedic Aryans and the modified mythology of tlie heroic age ; 
after Buddhism had penetrated it with a new spirit, and Puranic 
polytheism had absorbed into its constitution many local ideas and 
idols ; faintly touched by Eastern Christianity; bowed under 
Tartar conquest ; overwhelmed by anarchy, and adw at last tending 
towards political unity under the Pax Britannica, Hinduism pre- 
serves to this day much of its’ ancient character. Here, and here 
only, we still find an ancient Aryan language scarcely removed by 
two stages from that archaic speech of «which the tongues of mod- 
ern Europe are but remote descendants; a code of civil law which 
preceded the jurisprudence of ancient Greece and of the Roman 
Empiré ; « scheme of life which seeins to be the type of all known 
communal institutions. Most strange of all to onr eyes, the 
Hindus still, after all the tides that have broken on their bulwarks, 
continue to present an almost impracticable obstacle to what we 
call " Progress ;" preserving still the simplicity, the feebleness, the 
incoherence, aud the dull “sympathies, of a society in a state of 
prematurely arrested development. 

Ileuco t|» purely scientific importance of the study begins 
when we find it introducing us to a sociai system which—though 
mainly of Aryan’ origin—has been affected neither by Greek Art, 
by Roman Politics, nor by Mediæval Religion. There are a mul- 
titude of alien races scattered over the wide land, Aboriginal, 
Dravidian, Semitic, Turanian; but all bave been mixed and 
assimilated by the Proto-Aryan principle. Caught in a crust of 
convention ; rejecting,—as much as possible—the influence of ex- 
ternal commerce, the Indian populations have failed, for the 
most part, in the apparently simple task of conducting their own 
public affairs. And the system of caste, ever deepening as their 
state crew more forlorn, has necessarily strengthened the disorders 
by which they have been beset. One is reminded of the words 
employed lvy a great publicist about a less ancient and less se- 
cluded race, ‘Treating of the effects of caste on Irish society 
in the time of the Plantagenets, Burke thus expresses himself ;— 

“This is much in the strain of the Eastern polity; but this 
and many other of the Iris institutious, wel] enough calculated 
to preserve good arts and useful discipline, when these came to 
degenerate, were equally well calculated to prevent all improve- 
ment aud to perpetuate corruption, by infusing an invincible 
tenacicusness of ancient custom.” 
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That tenacity in evil, as in good, has certainly followed in India. 
Xef the arts and discipline have not been altogether preserved. 
Indeed, there has been a curious combination such as is a not 
uncommon mark of the hereditary bondsman. Alongside of 
the profound stagnation has been visible a superficial flexi- 
bility which makes a second distinguishing source of interest 
in Indian secial studies. Brahmin, *Buddhist, -Greek, Arab, 
Afghan, Mughal, Portugese, French, English, all in turn 
have scratcheds the surface and planted transitory growths in 
Indian fields. The Greek intrusion was short-lived and left but 
little impression or record behind it. ‘The Brahmanic develop- 
ment and Buddhist reaction caused more durable results till almost 
swallowed up in the Puranic synthesis. The effects of the Mos- 
lem conquest have been*summarised by the present writer in 
these aud other pages ; and those effects are still visible. Then 
came the European struggles of the last century, which have been 
agreeably popularised by the graphic pen of Colonel Malleson : 
the warriors of those days, with swords for pruning hooks, did 
good work in the social jungle, and cleared some space for their 
successors to work in yet more. 

Lastly, is to be considered the special subject of modern British 
dominion—rather wide than deep, so far—of which the ultimate 
result is still matter for conjecture. This much, at preseut, may 
at least be said: that, with defective sympathy and a™too general 
empiricism, the British are the most honest, brave, and able of 
the many sets of masters whom India has yet obeyed. For their 
future performances one is accustomed to look in three main 
directions ; intellectual and spiritual movement; political train- 
ing ;and economic operations upon congested populations with a 
low level of life. 

As to the first, people generally expect great things to be done 
by the British in India, though there is not much agreement as 
to the means. On the one hand there is a natural feeling that? 
some form of the religious creed that has so largely contributed 
to the improvement of European nations must bear tle like 
fruit here. Many excellent persons accordingly, in various ways, 
endeavour, by means of support to the various dehominatioris 
of missjonaries, to propagate their respective ‘religious views 
among the natives. Not much success has crowned these bene- 
volent efforts, nor does there seem any prospect of early increase 
to the amount. In the mean time there is undeniable need of 
civilising efforts in our English cities; so that the old objection 
remains, why divert to unpromising crusading means that might 
be more reasonably used at home? Then there is the secular 
view which hopes for moral and social progress from a better and 
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more diffused secular knowledge. It would perhaps be hardly 
conceivable, were it not so clearly a fact, that any such unreason- 
able expectations should be entertained.” The fallacy has been 
laid bare, with copious: proofs and illustrations, in Herbert Spen- 
cer's Study of Sociology. Education of that sort may create a 
dangerous class of conceited and hungry malcontents, It probab- 
ly will have that effect, and who can foresee the catastrophe to 
which this product might bring the countfy? But secular cdu- 
cation cannot possibly make men bear poverty better or do harder 
work in the fields, ‘ 

The other topics hang together. India is a vast land, almost 
a continent; and the regions bf which it consists are, in many 
instances, occupied by swarms of frugal, home-kecping peasantry 
who pursue no calling but husbandryeand know no secondary 
wants, These poor creatures depend, for the very modcrate 
amount of prosperity which contents them, upon the principles 
by whith they are ruled and the personal characters of their 
rulers. The natives of more advanced countries can hardly 
realise this. In a country of self-government such things have 
but little bearing on the happiness of mankind. A German or 
an Austrian will have nearly as much enjoyment aud safety as a 
Frenchman, and his money will altogether go as far, But with 
the helpless subjects of a despotism, almost everything depends 
on the doipgs of functionaries. An incompetent administration 
means petty tyranny and general auarchy'; which may do moro 
harm than a seven years’ war. A bad system of finance may load 
the members of such a community with burdens that will make 
them miserable to the third and fourth generation. specially 
is this the case when their habits or circumstances will not permit 
them to emigrate. Finally, the educated natives have been pro- 
mised a career and claim the fulfilment of the promise, 

Here, then, is a mass of difficulty, You have to give your 
administration abundance of wisdom; you have to entrust its 
carrying out to the most capable and trustworthy employés ; and 
you feel that, to make you rule popular here and respected else- 
where, you must give plenty of scope to honest native ambition. 
It is evident that India is not an easy subject and cannot be dis- 
posed of by simple treatment. It also appears that, for the 
Member of Parliament, for the Journalist, even for thosé uncon- 
spicuous private persons who make up public opinion, it would 
be very desirable to have « truthful, and a somewhat encyclopzedic 
compendium, such as could be referred to for facts and consulted for 
sound counsels. 

So far back as 1853 an attempt was made to meet this require- 
ment by Sir George (then plain Mr.) Campbell, His book was 
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called Modern India, but soon ‘went out of date owing to the 
rapid series of startling events that followed shortly after its 
publication. Then came Colonel Chesney’s Indian Polity, a 
work which, without a single dissentient voice, was accepted as 
authoritative fur the time at which it appeared. And now the 
versatile ex-Governor of Bombay, idir Richard Temple, has come 
forward with a third work upon the same lines which seeins to 
have been generally received with similar favour. 

Sir Richard, has mauy advantages for writing such a book, 
He has held* offices of high power and trust in India for the full 
length of a generation, during which he has had an opportunity 
of seeing every part of the couiftry and of becoming acquainted 
with almost every branch of the administration. With the 
exception of handling ‘oops in the field, there is scarcely a task 
that he has not undertaken. District Officer, Settlement Officer, 
Secretary to Government, Secretary to the Treasury, Member of 
the Legislature, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief *Commis- 
sioner of Nagpur, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of 
Bombay, he has shown that he can work on a stool, ride a horse, 
paint a glacier, plan a market-place, frame a Budget or lay out 
a line of railway. He assures us, iu his preface, that his duties 
have taken him into “every part’ of the Indian empire from 
Thibet to Ceylon, from the Khyber pass to the frontier of Ava, 
from the valley of Assam to the city of KaudaharJ' He has 
been employed “ undef all the departments of the State:" he has 
“not only beheld, but made sketches of every*scene which is de- 
scribed in these pages :” he has been “ concerned in, or cognizant 
of, almost all the affairs which are here discussed.” 

These advantages, however, are not free from an attendant and 
perliaps necessary drawbacks. The book takes an exclusively 
administrative view. Now, to do his work well, our administrator 
must deal with phenomena as if they were realities ; must 
think of the Present, rather than of the Past, or Future ; if hesis 
concerned with an Empire, he must consider it as a whole : which 
are exactly the things most likely to mislead when they are done 
in a book. Less even than is usual in human affairs are things 
what they “seem ; the Present is in a state of rapid flux, leaning 
on the Past and looking to tho. Future; the Empire is not really 
a whole, but a vast extent of country, containing almost as many 
nations as the Continent of Europe. An administrator's book 
is likely to be defective in taking account neither of different 
communities having different needs and manners, nor of the 
various antecedent events which have made each of these com- 
munities, respectively, such as tt is. 

Moreover, great as are the autbor's gifts, natural no less than 
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acquired ; and accurate as are most of his details ; the reader 
will be disappointed who looks to it for that general truthful- 
ness which comes of profundity. "That is a quality which requires 
for its existence the union of historical sympathy with philosophie 
insight ; and such a combination is not to be expected from a man 
who has had to spend the whole of his manhood in sacrificing 
his originality to the dictates of his superiors and tke exigencies 
of the passing hour, This is said, not to detract from the merits 
of the book, but to explain why they are not of quite another 
kind. Sir R. Temple may seem sometimes to misinterpret 
his facts and misapply his fignres; but he states them in good 
faith and with perfect modesty and good temper. The book is 
very well put together ; it is not consciously apologetic in character 
or tone; but an Apologia it is, and it cannot profitably be fol- 
lowed as anything else. 

There, are, indeed, large portions which can be spoken of only 
with cordial praise, Such are, first and especially, the general 
chapters, inclnding those on the “claims of India to the con- 
tinuous attention of England ;” the discouragement of European 
colonisation in the interior, accompanied by a candid statement 
of the good that is done by tue commercial settlers in sea-port 
towns, by the Planters, and by the Anglo-Indian Press. The 
author is at his very best in his remarks on “ Objects of beauty 
in Nature" Jnd “ Objects of beauty in Art.” To be sure there 
are some mistakes in the treatment of this latter subject ; thus, 
the temple of Man Siuh at Brindabun and the Palaces of his 
family at Amber, are cited as samples of Hindu architecture, 
whereas they are steeped in Moslem influence so as to belong 
almost wholly to the Saracenic school (pp. 33-7). Of the Taj 
at Agra, it is said that “to the Muhamadan alone belongs 
the imperishable renown of having raised this peerless structure” 
(p. 42.) The opinions of experts differ as to the architectural 
therit of the Taj ; but all are aware that it was designed by 
a European, Brother Manrique—who was at Agra at the time 
—says plainly that the plans and estimates were supplicd by 
a Venetian named Verroneo. Blunders however can hardly be 
avbided whén an author undertakes a work of such wide scope 
as that which Sir R. Temple has here produced. And he gives a 
really useful, as it is a most readable, summary of what has been 
done in regard to cana’, roads, railways, electric telegraphs, 
products and industries, trade, and sanitation. On famines, too, 
and the method of their relief he may be listened to with the 
respect due to an expert ; provided, that is to say, that one con- 
cedes the principle that human life, however worthless, is to be 
prolonged at whatever cost. The chapters on physical science, 
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wild-sports, naval ‘and military affairs, aud foreign relations, 
though these great subjects have been disposed of with unavoid- 
ably rapidity, are extremely well sketched ; if there is any 
absence of the critical faculty, it will hardly be regretted by those 
who run and read. The more attentive student will probably 
know where to go for further discussion of controverted points, 
On Finance, too, the author's experiance makes him an excellent 
authority ; "Finance being essentially an empirical art which 
takes cognisance of the Empire as a whole, and as it appears 
for the moment, is exactly the sort of subject which allows itself 
to be treated administratively. Sir Richard shows that 1n spito 
of bogus-budgets, Indian Financesis in an encouraging condition. 
The debt of the Empire, if not small, is neither excessive nor 
unmanageable ; new d«bt is not recklessly contracted, and the 
interest is being constantly reduced ; the loss on exchange has 
a disturbing effect, but it is not unlikely that this evil will soon 
be mitigated. In facts, if not in name, this chapter is a good 
reply to pessimists of the school of Mr. Hyndman, 

Why should not praise, then, be more general and strong ? 
The answer is that the reader criticises because the author does 
not. The position is ably stated, existing facts are sot out with 
much care and skill, but there is no sufficient mention of the 
difficulties, there is no attempt to reconcile objections or to 
solve doubts ; to speak after the manner of Hagel, the thesis 
is good, the antithesissis defective, there is no synthesis at all. 
The real problem for the British in most pasts of India is, the 
great misery of the agricultural labourers and petty cottiers 
and copyholders who form the bulk of the population. And 
by reason of the arrested development of the social system 
the administrative machinery that is being introduced from a 
country in quite another condition often does that helpless pop- 
ulation more harm than good. By preventing civil war, 
famine and pestilential epidemics, you preserve a vast quantity 
of human weeds whom Nature is trying to dispose of : when you 
improve the value of property aud of tenures, you increuse 
indebtedness by strengthening the security on which it is in- 
curred; while, by giving speedy and efficient justiac, you favour 
the further operations of capital at the expense of labour; 
by extending commerce and inland traffic, you often take food 
from those who have not enough as itis. Allthe tonnage in 
Bombay, all the rise of prices and development of resources, 
the schools, colleges and universities that look so well on Sir 
Richard’s pleasant pages, will not relieve the misfortunes of the 
millions who earn three pence a day and borrow at from twenty- 
four to thirty-six per cent. These are the cardinal Indian facts ; 
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and Sir Richard’s book will not be complete until he first of ail 
takes prominent notice of them and then proceeds to suggest a true 
remedial method. In a few places he Shows that ho is not 
unaware of the poverty and nakedness of the land; as notably, 
where he shows the small yield of the now defuuct income-tax, 
But he generally makes light of such indications, often ignores 
them altogether. And to ignore, or even make light of them, 
is not merely to disguise the truth but to misrepresent the whole 
matter. Take, for example, the native hand-looms, Hand- 
loom weaving is not unsuited to & backward community; it 
affords domestic employment to families and renders them, pro 
tanto, less of a burden to the land. Sir Richard feels this, 
being a man both intelligent and kind-hearted, Therefore he 
broadly says :— c 

* Many thoughtful men, reflecting on the extinction of some 
Native industries, tle partial substitution of foreign for indi- 
genous ‘manufactures,...the increased dependence of the pop- 
ulation upon the land, have herefrom derived anxious fore- 
bodings." 

Surely such forebodings are but natural. Is it enough to 
meet them by the optimistic remark, iu the next sentence 
that— 

“Tho greatest of all industries after agriculture, namely, the 
industry which provides clothing for the mass of the people, 
is as yet almost intact, or but slightly aífebted, in spite of the 
importation of Entzlish piece-goods ?" (p. 104) 

That is a statement which, could it be proved, would certainly 
do much to neutralise the forebodings suggested in the previous 
statement; but look at some of the objections. ln the first 
place, not a single fignre is produced as a voucher for its support. 
In the second, it is contrary to reason to suppose that native looms 
can have as much work when piece-goods to the worth of sixteen 
raillions of pounds sterling are annually importet iuto the 
market from abroad as they had when no such importation took 
place. Lastly, there is the fact that you can, In provinces very 
romote from the sea, buy six yards of English cloth for a rupee, 
wkich sum ‘will only purchase you four yards of cloth woven 
in your own village. The native is the most parsimonious of 
men; and he will not give a rupee for four yards, when he 
can get cloth of the same width at the rate of six: the country 
cloth may be stronger and more lasting ; but, apart from present 
outlay, durability is not necessarily an object to him; nor 
does his wife want to wear the same petticoat all her life any 
more than a woman would wish to do so in Europe. At the 
last census, out of fifty-seven and a half millions of adult 
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males in British India, there were less than nine millions living 
by industrial occupations: we shall see the new census soon, 
and it will be matter of surprise should the ratio prove to have 
increased. 

The increase of the population generally is a matter which 
cannot be profitably discussed in tbe meantime. Not until the 
results of the'new imperial census are made known, can it be 
said with positive certainty, whether or no, a general increase 
has taken placé. In some passages the author appears to doubt 
whether it has: in others he is disposed to claim it as & result 
of successful government.  Certaialy, if a government aims at 
crowding, and crowds arise, that is success; so far as success 
consists in hitting tha mark. But the question remains, 
whethe? the mark was a good and useful one, And a little 
reflection will show that this question is not always and 
absolutely to be answered in the affirmative. Av increase that 
may he beneficial in a newly-cleared tract of country, or ina 
sea-port town where labour has been scarce and dear, will not 
be similarly advantageous in a non-migratory population of 
agriculturists. There are, in many Indian regions, large rural 
communities where each acre has to feed a human being, to say 
nothing of the cattle. Including roads, rocks, and rivers, you 
cannot get more than 640 acres of area out ofa square mile 
of country; and in the*regions referred to, there are oflen 610 
persons to the square mile. The rates of population per square 
mile in Bengal, the North-West Provinces and Oudh are about 
six times that of Spain, and nearty three times that of Ireland. 
And the bulk of these enormous throngs—amounting in all 
to over one hundred millions—is directly supported by the 
land ; being unconcerned, to a very great degree, in commerce 
or manufactures. Sir Richard says, and says truly, that 
there are large tracts of country in other parts of India where 
the surplus of this population might find land to till. This is 
true, and in the fact lies the chief hope of future salvation, But 
the sad fact at present is, that there is no one willing to go, ex- 
cepting under severe temporary pressure, We do hot hear cof 
emigration from Belgium to Bulgaria; and the t!mo is at least as 
distant, when the people of Hindustan will migrate on a large 
scale to the Central Provinces, Custom, to them, is more than 
a path, it is a strong restriction. 

It was said above that the agriculturists paid as much as 36 per 
cent. for money borrowed. Sir Richard puts the average rate of inter- 
est at from 7 to 12 per cent. If that were true it would only furnish 
a fresh illustration of the fallacious nature of averages. But it is 
not true. In the Presidency towns and among European bankers, 
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the rates mentioned by him may prevail ; but they do not affect 
the dealings of the people at large; and the fates given here (24 to 
36 per cent.’ are exceeded in some cases, even where good security 
is given. This is merely another instance of the terrible force of 
custom. A hundred years ago a money-lender had but little 
security ; the recovery of his money was uncertain; his debt 
might be abruptly wiped out by fire or swdrd ; and in such cir- 
cumstances a very high rate of interest formed his only compen- 
sation. The borrowers, have not yet learned that their security 
has become perfect, and that claims will he decreed and executed 
with certainty and speed; or, if they have dimly noticed this 
change, they havo not learned to apply it to practice, The rates 
at which peasant proprietors borrow staall sums from village 
bankers, are probably little lower than when the country was half 
jungle and the government an organised incompetence with inter- 
vals of spoliation. 

In mental matters the author is a safer guide. He gives a cor- 
rect and attractive account of the sects into which the local creeds 
are divided, and of the fermentation of the native mind in general: 
though it is mixed with a certain amount of what can only be 
considered a concio ad Buneomiam (Chap. VIL) The next 
Chapter deals with education ; and, as before hinted, shows a dis- 
position to expect results of a moral xind that are not fairly to. be 
anticipated. Men are not to be made moral by being made 
intellectual, nor Will a ploughman drive a straighter furrow be- 
cause he has studied Euclid. Chapter FX. is devoted to the delicate 
topic of missionary enterprise, as to which also a word has heen 
already said. Here Sir Richard seems much inclined to blow hot 
and cold :— 

“Some Englishmen in India, of lony experience aud much in- 
formation, dispute the usefulness of Christian missions and de- 
ptecate the devotion of so many energies and resources to labours 
which will bear little or no fruit....]t is true also that seme high 
functionaries have felt themselves unable to belicve in. the utility 
of missions; and their view ought to be taken into consideration 
by'those who desire to master all the bearings of the case. On 
the other hand nothing can be more explicit than the testimony 
repeatedly given in favour of missions hy some of ihe very first 
among Anglo-Indian anthe ities; by such men ns John Lawrence, 
James Thomason, Bartle Frere, Robert Montgomery, Donald 
Macleod, and William Muir.” 

All this is true enough ; the conflict, as stated, is still pending ; 
but there is something almost pathetic in the endeavour to decide 
such a question as this by a balance of “ high functionaries and 
authorities.” Of course British gentlemen Ín such positions are 
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gnided principally by their respective prepossessions ; for the 
results hitherto achieved by mission work are not on a scale large 
enough to allow of their value being tested by the statistical: 
methods of the “ functionary” as such. But those who judge 
the Future by the Past have othe: means of forming an opinion ; 
aud to those means Sir Richard does not make the faintest 
allusion. Which is à pity. : 

In many such respects, as it seems after all due credit dias been 
given, the book suffers from an attempt to avoid the only two 
courses which would have made it really useful. A very good 
method would have been pursued if Sir Richard had given his 
great energy and research to the preparation of a sort of Blue 
Book ; a mere collection of facts and figures without the expres- 
sion oS any inferences or conclusions, Another equally possible 
plan would have been to write a popular scientific treatise in the 
manner of Montesquieu. In tbe former case we shoujd have a 
work of reference for the Senator or the Publicist: in the latter 
a guide for opinion among the public at large. But the present 
book, creditable as it is, falls between these two stools, With a 
keen vision for details, the author does uot seeni to take in the 
general contour. Even as he holds'it fair and wise to tax the 
capable and industrious for the maintenance and propagation 
of the idle and useless ; as he writes of education gs 1f it were 
capable, by itself, of psoduciug moral amelioration, so, throughout, 
he secms bent on inarshalling everything so as tg subserve the in- 
dolent conclusions of an unthinking, majority, He treats, further, of 
industrial manufactures and products (Chapter XVIL), but we look 
iu vain for information as to the notorious decay of these things, 
whereby alone the miserable multitudes could be diverted from ex- 
liausting the overlaboured soil ; while the remaining agriculturists, 
with their reduced numbers, might be in a position to make terms 
with their employers that would leave more than a bare minimum 
of subsistence. He writes, again, of agriculture ; but he does not 
tell us plainly whether it is couducted on right or ou wrong 
principles ; still less does he hint at the remedy if the latter be the 
case and its principles be wrong. In setting forth the good done by 
canals, he passes entirely over the evil that they have done: though 
the guess has been hazarded, in these pages,* that, if the population 
between Rurki and Cawnpore could be polled as to the greatest 
of those works, the majority would be 1u favour of utterly destroy- 
ing the famous Ganges Canal: and the agiicultural community 
of Oudh, being asked lately in a publie m eting, whether they 
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thought that their Province wanted a canal or more wells, at once 
ronounced in favour of wells. And he:refers to the Deccan 
yots, and the special legislation lately made for their relief, 
without saying, in clear language, whether or no the circum- 
stances are asufficient justification for interference with the free- 
dom of contract, or whether those circumstances are so special 
E to restrict the interference to that one region if it is desirable 
there. © 

Referring to legislation in general, he gives us an excellent 
chapter ( Chap. X) Ia this he anticipates much of what was 
lately published here.* He traces the Parliamentary constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government; exhibits in due force the sacred 
character of Hindu and Mubamadan ‚Law ; describes the Law, 
and manner of its administration in British ludia; Meals a 
shrewd blow at the nostrums of the Panchaiut and“ Patri- 
archal Rule;" auswers charges of “over legislation," and shows 
the advantages to be gradually caused by the iutroduction of 
scientific law, In short, he does here, what, we cannot but hope, 
he will do generally iu his next edition, namely, a good aud useful 
servico to the instructiou of, the public by a really statesmanlike 
and philosophic treatment of his topic. 

His chapter ( XXL) on “ Learned Research," is not of quite 
equal quality, though it is valuable as containiug tbe only suin- 
mary at present available of what has beuu done towards perma- 
nently recording: the features of Indian sociology that are of 
wide and lasting interest to the intellect of man, As he well 
puts the case :— 

“The pursuit of oriental learning imparts grace and dignity 
to the conduct and policy of England [ Britain] in the Kast ; 
endears India to the Englishmen [including of course Scots, 
Irish and North Americans], whose lot it is to live and labour 
there ; and engages, on behalf of India, the sympathy of cultivat- 
ed minds." 

He goes on to speak of the great men of the past by whose 
encouragement and co-operation Anglo-Indian research was 
first set om foct; and does justice to some early savants of 
other nationalities, such as Anquetil du Perron and Eugène 
Burnouf. Coming down to the present generation, he mentions 
many of the names best known among British, German, and 
French orientalists. We regret to miss, among the names of his- 
torical writers, that of Colonel Malleson, who is almost the only 
authority on the struggles of the French to get a footing in India 
by land and by sea: and in dealing with the care now taken of 
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Indian antiquitios, it is a pity to have left out the name of Sir 
John Strachey, to wl&se zealous and intelligent example it is 
almost entirely due. A fuller and more comprehensive survey 
of the labours of Auglo-British and modern Native scholars is 
still to be desired. Especial mention-should be made, in future 
issues, of the labours of native savants jike Dr. Rajeudralal Mittra 
and the late Bhau Dai. 

Such are some of the shortcomings to be corrected before a 
book of general interest can be made of ndin in 1880. On the 
other hand, in Chapter XXVIII. we find a capital specimen of 
what the author might have done $f he had confined himself to 
the less ambitious task of giving a dry Encyclopædia of facts, 
without any expression wf opinion. In this chapter the reader 
will find a summary, not to be met with elsewhere, of such statis- 
tics as are forthcoming about the country in general. It embrac- 
es the area of ludia, the several religions, castes, and occtipations 
of its inhabitauts, the statistics of cultivation, of irrigation works 
and embankments, an account of the various teuures on which 
laud is held, figures about the police, crime, prisous, civil justice, 
hospitals aud dispensaries, public education, literature, post-office 
and telegraphs, emigration, railways, roads, maritime trade and 
harbours, shipping, frontier-trade, the growth of the tea and 
coffee plantations, manufactures of cotton and jute, exports of 
grain, coal, the forest? of the State and their administration, the 
military forces of the country, finance, coinage? and paper-cur- 
rency, aud many kindred sub-topics. 

The concluding chapter seems inferior in merit to its predeces- 
sor. Here the author comes to the late Afghan war, its lessons 
and results ; and that is too great a subject to bo knocked off in 
the small space that remained at the author’s command. Ue 
pronounces the Empire prosperous, in spite of admitted draw- 
backs ; but he does not go deep enough for the real drawbacks; 
and hence his favourable diagnosis cannot win unhesitating 
acquiescence. He offers a fairly satisfactory answer to those who 
ask, why Britain should retain her empire over India: though 
he takes no notice of some of the real features of that at present 
somewhat quiescent inquiry. ln this he displeys judgment; a 
time may undoubtedly come when a sense of intolerable burdens 
will suggest to the public at home the alternative of retiring 
from Delhi, as they have from Pekin and from Cabul, uud con- 
fining their attention to the maintenance of treaty-ports, as is 
done in China, But that time has uot yet drawn nigh ; and 
surely “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Sir Richard 
indulges in the standard sentiments about the worth and beauty 
of the Oiiental character; but, as he has elsewhere given us to 
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understand that his clients are habitually given to calumny 
and forgery (v. p.p. 47. 188), he has himself done enough 
towards supplying his reader with an antidote. As for the 
“happy prospect before them," it may be compared to 
the yellow light over the last scene of a burlesque. Something 
of tlie sort is no doubt expected by a publie which (as we have 
been told by a good authority) “ demands Palm trees.” Sir Richard 
may here be regarded as the theatrical father, saying :—" Bless 
you, my children !" 

The only remainiug*question is whether we can—as is earnestly 
to be hoped——expect sufficient favour to be shown to Sir R. Temple's 
book to allow of his bringing it nearer towards perfection in a 
future issue, If he has sufficient time on his hands to enable 
him to study the suggestions of criticg—and he has never yet 
shown undue sensitiveness or obduracy in this respect—he has 
the literary skill necessary to make his teaching highly popular. The 
public taste is undoubtedly fastidious as to India: in social and 
historical aspects this vast and mysterious land is far from popular. 
1n the present day it makes our Queen an “ Empress ;" it supports 
many thousands of our educated countrymen, and still it con- 
tinues almost as unattractive as in the days of Sonthey. That 
highly intelligent scholar, in the very depth of his early struggles, 
declined an, appointment to the Indian Civil Service becruse—so 
he said--Anglo-Iudians were bad animals, and a thinking man 
must be in solitude among them, A time came when Southey 
had to be indebted to India for the subject of one of his Epics. But 
he found his friends firm in similar prejudices, Thus, Lamb flatly 
refused to read the Curse of Achuma, “I can just endure Moors,” 
he said, “ because of their connection, as foes, with Christians : but 
Abyssinians, Ethiops, Esquimaux, Dervishes, and all that tribe, 
I hate. I believe I fear them iu some mauuer. A Mahomedan 
turban ou the stage, though euvelopiug some well-known face,... 
does not give me unalloyed pleasure. Iama Cliristisn, English- 
man, Londoner.” There is truth in this pleasant exaggeration. 
The feeling lusking under it was, and still is, present im the home- 
keeping mid : and writers on Indian subjects must reckon with 
it a3 one of the conditions of their case. If you can persuade 
people that your subject is not so very special; if you tau vet 
them, for example, to see that general human questions underlie 
the apparent mystery, then you may secure an audience, fit and 
not necessarily few. Ana this is what Sir R. Temple has very 
skilfully set himself to do. The rest must be the part of the 
public, In Lamb’s abhorrent attitude there is something of moral 
obliquity which cultured natures should resolve to correct, It 
resembles too much the reluctance with which the worldhug regard: 
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‘an invitation to muse upon a future state and the promised beati- 
tudes of the Saints’ rests Lamb plainly admits this. “ God help 
me," says he, * when I have to put oif these snug relations and 
get abroad into the world to come. 

Yet itis notso badas this. Toke buta plunge, and Fleet 
Street disappears :— 

Bright colunfns of vapour through Tothbury glide, 
And a river rolls n through the vale of Cheapside. 

The “ world to come" is as far off as ever. Men are around 
us, not angels. Instead of the hymus of fhe ransomed and tho 
harpings of the heavenly choir, we*hear the peasant singing at 
Ins well, the serannel pipe of the gypsev snake-charmer. The 
society differs indeed from that. of Enrope: bat thar diflerenco is no 
more than enon: gh to createa healthy curiosity. Herein should He 
a peculiar charm ; family ties and tribal interests are here, as in the 
dawn of man’s intercourse with man. We finda simple flepeud- 
ence on the wind and the rain; a deep seated sense of man’s 
weakness, inspiring a contented pessimism born of perennial dis- 
appointment, Childhood is without impulse, youth withont am- 
bition, age without hope ; but then maturity is without sharp care 
or very wearing labonr ; hum: m nature is still present, though, to 
tho European Apprehension, enrionsly benumbed. 

A sot of chapters which should exhibit this eonditfon of affaira 

vith some explanation ‘of its origin, and perhaps with a faint 
attempt to construct its horoseepe, ought not to fail of readers, 
“The brooding Kast with awe beheld her impious younger world 3” 
and the West, i in turn, micht pause in its bustling march, to take 
note of a contrast and collision that are not merely theoretical, 
From the time when the old Bactrians first invaded the Panjab, 
whether from Greek, from Tartar, or from modern European, this de- 
erepid civilisation has borne many a shock, and shared its unweeded 
gardens with many a pushing visitor, [t is true that those in- 
trusions have not moved India greatly, “She let the legions 
thunder past, then turned to sleep again.” But the result is a vast 
diorama, whose display would be found to yield a romantic series of 
dissolving views: lighted by the fires of siege and battle, ahd painted 
in distepn per, moistened with the blood and tears of a great 
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Ant. IIL.—THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
According to the Qorán and Moslem Tradition. 


F a European author were to attempt to write a life of Muham- 
mad, of Buddha, or of the founder of anyother religion, merely 
from the information which might be at his disposal from his own 
religious books and traditious, and if he were utterly to disregard 
the original sources, such as the scriptures or other accounts of 
the adherents themselves ofethe said founder, his work wonld 
in our times, by general consent, be pronounced of little or 
no value. With Muhammadans the fase is different. They 
can use none but their own accredited and sacred authorities 
as sources in giving an account of the founder of Christianity. 
They must disregard all others, or they would cease to be Mos- 
lems ie. True DBelievers. They can trust neither Jews nor 
Christians, because the Qorán expressly says (V. 56) :—“ O true 
believers, take not the Jews or Christians for friends" and 
accuses them of hiding the truth:—“ O ye who have received the 
scriptures, why do you clothe truth with vanity, and knowingly 
conceal the truth?" (III. 64). We might quote several other 
passages frow the Qorán, as woll as from traditions, to show that 
neither Jewish nor Christian sources aretof any authority with 
Muhammadans, and that for this reason they have not been used 
by Moslem writors, who have all based their accounts of the 
Founder of our religion upon their own sources, which alone they 
deem infallible, namely, the Qor&n and authentic traditions. 
According to these sources, Mary had a cousin, whose name 
was Joseph the Carpenter, and both were attendants in the 
. temple, which they left only when 
The Conception of the Virgin their water-ings became empty, to fill 
Mary. ditt : : 
them at a spring that issued from a 
grotto, On tho day when Gabriel was to appear to Mary, she 
invited Joseph to come with her to the spring, but he replied 
that he hað still water enough left in his cruise. Accordingly 
she went alone*to the cave, and, when she entered it, she beheld 
Gabriel, the angel in the form of a: man, who said:—"O 
Mary, God has sent me to give thee a holy son." She replied :— 
“I fly for refuge unto the merciful God to defend me from thee. 
If thou fearest Him, thou wilt not approach me.” After he 
had calmed her fears and ‘won her confidence, she asked :— 
€ Lord, how shall I have a son, since a man hath not touched 
me?" (III. 42). The angel replied :—" So God createth that 
which He pleaseth ; when He decreeth a thing, He only saith unto 
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it, Be, and it is" (ibid). Then Gabriel breathed upon her and 
she conceived, whereon he departed. Mary filled her vessel and 
retnrned to the temple, but after a short time her condition 
astonished Joseph, who began to entertain suspicions regarding her, 
hut said nothing until Mary, perceivie* that something weighed on 
his mind, requested him to explain the cause. Thereupon he 
said :—'* O Mary, tell me, whether plants are ever produced without. 
seed ?" On her replying 11 the affirmative, he again asked her ;—- 
" Do trees ever grow without being irrigated by rain?" "To this 
question, too, Mary gave the same answer,’ whereon Joseph | said - 
—' Can an infant be born without being begotten hy a man ?" 
Mary replied :—“ Do you not know that God, whose name be 
praised and exalted, caused plants to grow, on the day he created 
them, Without any seed, which is now but the produce of plants 
that had grown without any? Do you not know that God caused 
trees to grow without rain, but made it their vital promoter 
after having created them? Do you maintain that, God cannot 
cause trees to grow except by the aid of water?’ Joseph 
answered :—'*I do not say that, and I believe that God created 
all things by the mere fat of his word." Again Mary said :—" Are 
you not aware that God created Adam and his wife without the 
intervention of any male or female ?" and Joseph admitted the truth 
of this. In short, Joseph was persuaded that Gode had otfected 
the change which bac® manifested itself in Many, and that he 
ought not to question heron the subject, seeing that she desired 
it to be kept secret. 

When the time of Mary's delivery approached, she was divinely 
inspired to remove from the temple. 
Accordingly she took shelter in the 
house of her aunt, the mother of John, and wife of Zacharias, who 
said, when she entered it :—' O Mary, do you know that Iam 
with child ?” and Mary replied :—'" And you are also aware that 
Iam with child." Then the mother of John said :—*“ I feel. that 
what is in my womb, worships what is in yours." 

Now God revealed to Mary that, if she gave birth to the infant 
among her people, they would revile hor, expel her, nnd slay her 
together with her child, wherefore she must flee. Joseph, too, 
had beArd it rumoured that Mary, being pregnant with an illegiti- 
mate infant, was to be killed ; he therefore placed her upon his 
ass and fled with her in tho direction of Egypt. She was, how- 
ever, soon overtaken by the pains of parturition, and Joseph 
placed her against the trunk of a* withered date-tree, in a place 
called Bethlehem, where she was surrounded and watched by in- 
visible angels. . 

Being greatly distressed by her apparently helpless condi. 
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tion, she exclaimed :—“ Would to God I had died before this, 
and had become a thing forgotten, and lost in oblivion? ( XIX, 
23). She was, however, comforted on hearing the words :—* Be 
not grieved ; now hath Cod provided a rivulet under thee; and 
do thon shake the trunk of the palm-tree, aud it shall let fall 
ripe dates upon thee, ready gathered. And eat, and drink, and 
calm thy mind." Thus by a miracle she obtained water, and the 
withered tree was made to yield fruit. As it was winter, 
Joseph gathered wood, of some of which he made a shelter 
for her, while of some he built a fire to protect her from 
the cold. Healso had seven muts in bis provision bag, which he 
broke and gave Mary to eat; and for this reason Christians 
kindle bonfires and eat nuts on Christina? eve, 

When Jesus was born, all the idoís on earth fell down head 
foremost. The demons trembled and knew not the reason 
of their, terror; they hasteued to Eblys—the devil, whom they 
found sitting in the abyss of the sea, on his throne. The asson- 
bled multitude startled him and he enquired the cause. ‘They 
informed him that a catastrophe had happened on earth owing 
to which all the idols had fallen upon their heads, and in 
consequence of the disgrace men now scorned them, and would 
therefore cease to worship them. They also stated that they had not 
ventured to make their appearance in the presence of Ehlys without 
first roaming over every land and sea to ascertain the cnuse of this 
disgrace ; but their ignorance was only augmented, instead of being 
removed. Thereupon Eblys bade the demons remain, and absented 
himself from them for three hours, during which he flew to 
the spot where Jesus was born and returned to them again, 
When Eblys perecived that the spot was surrounded by 
angels, he would have swooped down upon Jesus from above, but 
their shoulders and heads touched the sky! Then he sought to 
approach him fiom beneath, but the feet of the angels inter- 
vened ; and when lie attempted to penetrate among the angels, 
they drove him off. This is confirmatory of the saying of the 
prophet Muhammad, that Satan touches the side of every infant 
with his figger at its birth, but could not do so to Jesus. When 
üb;"s rejoined, his companions, he said :—* T have not returned 
to you without first traversing the whole earth, east and west, 
land and water, the two horizons, and the uppermost regions, all in 
three hours.” Then he informed them of the birth of Jesus, and 
said :—“ No conception took place (hitherto), but I knew of it, and 
no delivery, but I was present«at it. This infant will become a 
prophet, and I trust that more men will be misguided than guided 
by him. No prophet was ever more inimical to me and to you 


than this one will be.” 
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Some people, having learnt from a passage iu the Book of 
Daniel, that, on the apgearauce of a certain star, Jesus would bo 
born, went iv search of him, as soon as they had sceu it, aud took 
myrrh, gold, aud frankincense as presents. One of the princ- 
es of Syria, meeting them on the journey, asked them why 
they had brought these three su. stances, and they replied :— 
“ Gold is the prince of every kind of -nerchaudise, and this pro- 
phet is the lord of his period. Myrrh is applicd to fractures and 
to wounds, and in the sane manner this prophet will, with the 
aid of God, cure every kind of disease. The smoke of frankincense 
enters heaven and uo other ; in the same way God will lift this 
prophet up to heaven and no other in his time.” When the prince 
had heard these words, he conceived the idea of killiug Jesus, but 
said te, these men :—“ Depart, and when you have found his 
zhode, inform me thereof, because I intend to act like yourselves.” 
They went away, found Mary, aud delivered their presents to hor, 
but when they wished to return to the prince jist mentioned, an 
angel met them, who said :—* Neither return to him, nor inform 
him about the locality, because he desires to kill the infant. " 
Accordingly they travelled to their home by another route. 

Joseph kept Mary with her infant in a cave during forty 

days, after which she recovered her 
,Qilary returns to ber famly strength aud returned to her family. 
after giving birth te Jesus, an x : E^ 
een thon to Egypt. « On the journey Jesus informed ber that 
he wasa prophet of God and his Messiah, 


When she arrived among her relatives, they said :— Oh Mary, 
now hast thou done a strange thing; O sister of Aaron, thy 
futher was not a bad man, neither was thy mother a harlot.” 
(XIX. 29). Distressed at this insinuation, Mary beckoned to the 
infant to answer them, and he said :—" Verily, | am the servant 
of God; he hath given me the book [of the gospel] and hath 
appointed me a prophet, and hath made me blessed, whereso- 
ever I shall be" &e, ( XIX, 31-32). This happened iu the forty- 
second year of the Emperor Augustus, fifty-one years having claps- 
ed of the dynasty of the Ashkauians [in Persia]; Syria being 
subject to the Roman Emperor, who had appointed Herod king 
over it and of the children of Israel. : . 
When Herod, the king of the Jews, learnt that the Messiah had 
been born, he wished to kill him, but God sent an angel to Joseph 
the carpenter, who apprised him of tliis intention, and ordered 
him to fleo with Mary and the infant to Egypt, and not to return 
to Syria until Herod was dead. Accordingly, Joseph placed Mary 
and Jesus upon his donkey and conveyed them to Egypt, which is 
meant by “the elevated part of the earth” in the verse :—*" And 
ve appointed the son of Mary, and his mother, for a sign, aud 
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preparcd an abode for them in an elevated part of the earth ” 
( XXIII 52). Some commentators, however, believe it to apply to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, or Ramlah. 

Mary remained twelve years in Egypt, spinning flax, aud glean- 
ing corn in the wake of the harvesters. 

The first miracle performed by Jesus happened in this way :— 
Jesus'and his mother had been lodged by Joseph the carpenter, 

T" who had taken them to Egypt, in the 
i ee ates worked by Jeus house of a country gentleman who gave 

. refuge also to destitute persons, aud 
some of whose property had been stolen by them. They were, how- 
ever, not suspected by him. Mary felt sympathy for the landlora, 
and Jesus, perceiving it, told her that he would recover the property, 
On her consenting to his doing sv, he*requested their host to 
assemble the destitute persons iu the house. This haviug been 
done, Jesus poiuted out two men among them, one of whom was 
a cripple, aud the other blind, the latter of whom he ordered to 
take the former upon his shoulders. The blind man excused him- 
self, saying that be was too weak for such a feat of strength, 
wherevn Jesus asked him, how ho had been able to perform it on 
the past evening? When the people heard this, they compelled 
the blind man to take the cripple on his shoulders and to bear 
him to the treasure chest to which he directed him, Then Jesus 
said to the country gentleman :—* In this manuer they robbed 
you last night of your property" Now both the thieves ac- 
kuowledged their guilt, aud restored the property, one-half of which 
the host offered to Mary, but she refused. to accept it; and then 
to Jesus, but she said that, as his position was higher than her own, 
lie would still less consent to accept it, 

After a while the country gentleman held in his house the wed- 
ding of his son, to which he invited all the inhabitants of Egypt and 
feasted them two months, When the marriage festivities were 
drawing to a close, certain guests from Syria arrived all of a sudden, 
und the country gentleman happened to have no wine in his house 
on that day. Jesus, becoming aware of the embarrassment of his 
host, entered an apartment coutainiug two lines of water-jugs, 
and placing his, hands one after another upon their mouths, 
changed their contents into wine. A 

Jesus, when a scliool-boy, was iu the habit of telling his com- 
panions what their parents were cating, so that the children ran 
home to their families and cried till they obtained some of the 
food. On being questioned who had given them the information, 
the children mentioned Jesus ; they were accordingly kept away 
from him, told not to play with that sorcerer, aud shut up in 
a house When Jesus came to look for his companions, he was told 
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they were not present; and on his asking who was in the house, 
the people said " pigs. ? He replied :—“ So shall it be; " and lo, 
when the door was opened there were pigs in the house, Hereon 
the Jews bore him ill-will, and his mother, fearing for his life, 
placed him on her donkey and fled to another part of the country. 
As Mary was travelling with her sun, they alighted in a village 
ut the house of a Jew, who treated them hospitably and lodged 
them. ‘The king of that country happeued to be a cruel tyrant, 
and when Mary one day observed that her host had arrived in 
great distress, she asked his wife the reagon, telling her at the 
sume tine that she might perhaps be able to comfort her, The 
landlady replied :—“ We have a king who, together with his retinue, 
must be provided with food and drink bv the people, and those 
who refuse to do so arẹ punished. This day is our turn, but we 
have no means,” Mary replied :—“ Tell your husband not to be 
dismayed about anything ; he has treated us with much kindness ; 
and 1 shall induce my sou to provide all that is necessary.” When 
Mary had narrated the case to Jesus and told him to provide the 
food and drink, he said :—“If I do so, evil will ensue ;” she 
replied :— We must not mind that, the man has treated us 
kindly and honoured us.” Jesus continued :—“ Then tell him to 
fill his pots and kettles with water when the time approaches, and 
inform me of it." This having been done, Jesus prayed, whereon 
the contents of the pots were changed into wine, and those of the 
kettles into meat; a thing which men bad never seen before. 
When the king arrived and had drunk, he sake whence the wine 
cune; and, a certain country being mentioned, he rejoiued that 
his own wine likewise came from it, but had a different taste ; and, 
another proviuce being named, he again expressed his doubts, and 
asked his host to tell him the truth, whereon the latter said :— 
“ There is à boy with me to whom God grants whatever he asks ; 
and by his prayers water was transmuted to wine," This king 
had a son who was to have become his successor, and whom he Joved 
greatly, but who had died a few days before. Now the king said 
within himself, that if God had allowed Jesus to change water 
into wine, he might by the prayers of Jesus also bring his son to 
life again. When the kiug asked Jesus to resuscitate the youth, he 
replied.:— Do not ask me; for evil must ensue.” The king 
said :— I do not mind that so long as I see him alive.” Then Jesus 
asked whether he would be allowed to depart with his mother 
as soon as he had restored the young prince to life, and, obtaining 
an affirmative reply, he prayed to God, whereon the youth im- 
mediately revived. After this event, the people at once took up 
arms and said :— This man has tyrannised over us, and when he 
dies he will be succeeded by his son, who will do as his father had 
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done.” Then the people fought, but Jesus departed with his 
mother. $ 

Once, when Jesus was playing with other children, a boy hap- 
pened to kick another with his foot so that he died, and bespattered 
Jesus with his blood. The people supposed Jesus to have 
committed the murder and took him to the Kadi; but he said 
that he knew neither thé boy nor his muydcrer, and desired to 
see the corpse. Accordingly Jesus was conveyed to the spot 
where the dead body had been placed, and began to pray, where- 
ou God resuscitated it. Now Jesus asked the boy who slew 
him; and he mentioned the name of his murderer. Then the 
people asked, * Who is this?’ and he said :—-" This is Jesus the 
son of Mary ;"—" Aud who is this man with him ?"—*' He is 
the Kadi.” Then the boy again expired, and Jesus departed, 
but was followed by a great multitude, which frightened his mother, 
so that she said :—'* O my son, have I not warned you of this?” 
but he replied :—“ God is our preserver, and He is tho most 
merciful of the merciful.” 

After Mary had taken Jesus from school, she entrusted 
him to various tradesmen, the last of whom was a dyer, who 
was to teach him his art. “This man had clothes from various 
persons in his house, and on a certain occasion, when he had to 
go on a journey, he said to Jesus:—* You have now learnt our 
trade, aud I am about to undertake a jeurney, from whick I 
shall not returu,before the expiration of ten days. Hore are 
clothes which I expect you will dye, according to the different 
colours required, by the time I return.” After that the master 
departed, but Jesus prepared only one vat with one colour, into 
which he threw all the clothes, saying :—" Be ye, by the permission 
of God the Most High, as I want you to be" When the 
master-dyer returned and learnt that the clothes were all in 
one vat; he exclaimed :—" Jesus, what have you done?" “I 
have dyed the clothes.” “ Where are they?” “In the vat.” 
“All of them?’ "Yes. “ Being in one vat they must all be 
spoiled.” “Come and see." Accordingly the dyer approached. 
the vat, and Jesus drew forth from it a yellow garment, a green 
oue, a red one, &c., all according to the colours that were re- 
quired. Then the dyer was astonished, and, knowing that this 
happened with the power of God, said to the people L4 Come 
aud see what Jesus has doi 2;” whereon he with his companions 
believed in Jesus and they were the apostles. 

When Jesus was twelve years old, king Herod died, and God 

ordered Mary to return, with Jesus and 

Return of Josus to Syria and Joseph the carpenter, to Syria. They 


iei rg of his müssiguü as a obeye d and took up their abode in 
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the village of Náseret, from which afterwards the Christians 
were called Nesára [Nazarenes] The intelligence of Jesus was 
so great that he acquired in one hour the knowledge which 
ordinary men took a month to obtain, and he lcarnt in one month 
what others attained 1n one year. 

When Jesus was thirty years via, his mission as a prophet 
began. The Most High ordered hiut first of all fo proclaim 
the nnity of God and the advent of the prophet Muhammad. 
“ And when Jesus, the son of Mary, said, O children of Israel, 
verily, Í am an apostle of God unto you, verifying the Pen- 
tateuch which was delivered before me, and bringing good 
tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, and whose name 
will be Ahmed [one of the names of Muhammad)” (LXT. 6). 

God ,commanded Jests to go forth, to preach to meu, to 
natrate parables, to heal the sick, the paralytic, the blind, the 
lunatic, and to exorcise demons, He did so, gathered many 
followers and was beloved ; persons afflicted with diseases visited 
him in such unmbers that sometimes fifty thousand of them 
were assembled around him, and those who could not walk were 
visited by him. He cured them by a prayer, and on condition 
that they would believe. The prayer by which he healed the sick 
and resuscitated the dead was as follows:—“O God, thou art 
the God of those who are in heaven and of these who are on 
earth ; there is uo othar God in them besides Thee. Thou art 
mighty over all in heaven and over all on earth ; there is no 
mighty one in them except Thee. Thou art the Sovercign of 
those who are in heaven and of those who are on earth ; there 
is uo Sovereign in them except Thee. Thou art the absolute 
Judse over those who are in heaven and over those who are on 
earth ; there is no absolute judge in them except Thee. Thy 
omnipotence is on earth, as Thy omnipotence is in. heaven, and 
Thy government prevails over the earth, as Thy government pre- 
vails in heaven. I adjure Thee by Thy honoured names, for 
"Thon art all-powerful.” 

When Jesus perceived the unbelief of the Jews, he said :— 
“Who will be my helpers towards God? ‘The aposties answergil, 

— ÓÓ— we will be the helpars of God, we 

s believe in God, and so thou bear 
witness that we are true believers [wel Musalmún].” (NI. 
42.) The apostles were the intimate frieads, followers and 
assistants of Jesus, They were twelve in number, and their 
names are, Simon called Peter, *Audrew his brother, Jacob 
the son of Zebedee, John his brother, Phillip and Bartholomew, 
Thomas and Matthew the publican, Jacob, the son of Halla, 
Lebba, who is called "Pbaddieus, Simon the Canaanite aud 
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Judas Iscariot. Learned men, however, differ about them 
and about their vocation. Ebn A’bbus asserts that they 
were fishermen. Jesus passed near them and asked :—- 
“ What are you doing #’ They replied :—“ We catch fish." “Wil 
you come with me that wo may catch men?” “How will that 
be?" “We shall pray and win them for the cause of God?" 
“Who art thou?’ “Tani Jesus, the son of Mary, the servant and 
the apostle of God.” Will any prophet be above thee?" “ Yes, 
the Arab prophet*.” They accordingly believed in him and 
followed him. According to others, the apostles were sailors, 
whilst some assert that the apostles [Howaryün] were fullers 
by trade because they bleached |Yahürün wy >=] clothes. 

According to Fanjuyah, who quotes Musa’b, the apostles 
were twelve in number and followed Jesus. Whenever they 
required food, they said :—“O Spirit of God, we are hungry ;" 
whereon, Jesus would stamp with his foot against the earth 
and two loaves issued therefrom for every man, which they 
consumed. When they wished to drink, they said :—“ Oh Spirit 
of God, we are thirsty,” and he struck the earth, from which 
a spring then gushed forth and they quenched their thirst. 
They said :—“ Oh Spirit. of of God, who is more excellent than 
ourselves ? When we desire it ‘Thou givest us food, and when 
we desire it Thon givest us drink. We believe in Thee and we 
follow Thee." He replied :—“ The most excellent among you is 
he who works with his hauds, and eats what he has gained by his 
labour.” Accordingly they prepared clothes for hire. 

Ebn A’wn narrates that a king gave a banquet to which he 
invited many persons; on that eccasion a dish which was before 
Jesus always remained unexhausted ; whereon the king asked :— 
“Who art thou 7?’ “I am Jesus, the son of Mary.” “Then I 
shall abandon my kingdom and follow thee.” Accordingly, he 
accompanied Jesus with those who adhered to him, namely, the 
apostles, Zohaq states that the apostles were callei Howáryün 
on account of the purity of their hearts, whilst A’bdnilah B, Al~- 
mubárak asserts that they bore this name because they were 
illuminati upon whom the light and the effects of devotion were 
visible as well az its whiteness, which is the meaning of the word 


Har. t 


* This prophet in of course "o other given both in the Roman Catholic 
than Muhammad, and ig believed to and the Protestant and Arabic Bible 
be meaut in the Song of Solomon, namely, 35424 and wlagitve, In fact,no 
V. 16, hy DTTA Mukhamadim f in person, able to understand the con- 
King James's Bible it is rendered by text in Hebrew, would consider thia 
* lovely,” in Luther's by *liebheh," tobethe proper name A/fuhammad and 
in the Vulgate by “ Desiderabilis,” merely transliterate it. 
which is also nearly the meaning 
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That Jesus worked miracles and was strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit, is plainly mentioned in the Qorán :—“ We formerly delivered 
the book of the law unto Moses, and 

The miracles of Jesus, AN 
caused apostles to sucecod him, and 


gave evident miracles to Jesus, the «^n of Mary, and strengthened 
him with the Holy Spirit " (IT. 51; see also V. 109), and again 
God says to him :—* d taught thee the scripture, and wisdom, and 
the law, and the gospel ; an^ when thou didst create of clay as 
it were the figure of a bird, by my permission. aud didst breathe 
thereon, and it became a bird, by my permission," xc. (V, 110), 
The bird here alluded to was a bat,eas it is supposed (o be the 
most perfect of all. It flew about as long as the people were 
looking at it, but when it was out of their sight, it fell down dead, 
to bear witness to the difference between the works of men and 
the works of God, that His perfection may be known. 

Again it is said :—" Thou didst heal one Gind from bhis birth, 
and the leper by my permission; and when thou didst bring 
forth the dead from their graves by my permission” (ibiden ). 
Lazarus, a friend of Jesus, had died, aud the sister of the man was 
sent with the information a distance of a three days’ journey, 
whereon Jesus accompanied her with his companions. When he 
lad arrived at the tomb which was in a roek, he said: —* O God, 
Lord of the seven heavens and of the seven eartlw, Thou hast 
sent me to the childrem of Israel to invite them to accept thy re- 
ligion. J have informed them that J could resuscitate the dead 
by Thy permission ; bring therefore Lazarus to life again.” Thereou 
Lazarus rose from the tomb, came out, and lived, and begal 
children. 

When Jesus was travelling about the country with his disciples, 
they happened to arrive near a certain town, when be sand:-— 1n 
this town there is a Treasure, who will go in aud bring it oni to 
us?” They replied :—“ O Spirit of God, uo stranger can enter this 
city, but the people kill him." Jesus said :—* Remam = where 
you are till I again return to vou.” Then he departed and, enter- 
ing the city, halted at the door of a house and said Sena Peace be 
unto yon, O denizens of the house! A stranger has raved; feed 
him!” Hercon a hag, replied :—'' Would not you like to be taken 
to the king and to repeat the sume demand ?” Meanwhile, the son 
of the hag made his appearance, to whom Jesus said :—" Make 
me your guest this night,” but the young man repeated the same 
auswer his mother had given. -Theu Jesus said :—" If you take 
me to the king, I «hall cause you to marry his daughter." The 
young mau rejoiued :—* You must be either a madinan, or Jesus 
the son of Mary.” He replied':-—"' I am Jesus ‘and spent. the 
night in the house, When it was morning, Jesus said to the 
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youth :—" Go to the king and say :—‘TI have come to sue for 
the hand of your daughter,’ whereon he will order 
you to be beaten and driven away." This actually took place ; 
aud when the youth returned to Jesus, he told him to present 
himself again before the king with the same demand. After the 
youth had again been driven away, Jesus told him to repeat his 
attempt, and tue king would propose to „him a certain condi- 
tion to which he must agree. Accordingly, the youth went the 
third time to the king, who said that he would give him his 
daughter in marmaga if he could produce a castle of gold 
and silver, furnished with those precious metals and costly gems. 
The youth having agreed to this condition, the king despatched men 
with him and actually took possession of all these things, whereon 
the king was ready to give him his daughter. Tbe youth was 
amazed and said :-—“ Ô spirit of God, how is it that you who 
can accomplish such things are in this state?” and Jesus replied :— 
"[ have preferred what is imperishable to what is perishable.” 
Then the youth said :—'' I shall do so likewise." He renounced 
the world and followed Jesus who took him by the hand, present- 
ed him to his disciples and said :—*' This is the treasure which 
] mentioned." . 

When Jesus was describing the ark of Noab to his disciples, 
they said :—;; If you were to resuscitate a man who had seen the 
ship he could bear witness" Accordingly, he took them to a hill, 
snatched up a handful of earth and said :—“ This is the grave of 
Shem, the son of Noah, and, striking it with his staff, he utter- 
ed the ineffable name of God, and said :—“ Arise, by the per- 
mission of God!” "Thereon Shem roso and asked whether the 
last judgment had arrived; Jesus replied in the negative and 
asked him to give au account of the ark, which he did, Then 
Jesus said :— Die ;" but he made a condition that he should 
be spared the agonies of death ; which being agrced to, he expired. 

In one of his journeys, Jesus had with him a disciple of very 
short stature, who was very much attached to bim, When they 
had arrived on tho shores of a lake, Jesus said :—" In the name 
of God, by truth aud cortainty," and walked upon the surface of 
the water, ‘The short man, seeing this, imagined he could do the 
same, but would have been drowucd, if Jesus bad not «rescued 
bim. "Then Jesus told him that he assumed a state in which God 
had not placed him, and exhorted him to repent of his presump- 
tion, which he did. The Emam Abu Mansfr Alkhumshády nar- 
rates after Mo'ád B. Jabal that Muhammad the prophet said :— 
“If you knew God with true knowledge, you would acquire 
a science after which there is uo ignorance, and which no one 
has ever attained." They asked:—" Neither you, O apostle 
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of God?” He said :—^" Neither 1.” They said :—“ We are 
informed that Jesus the son of Mary walked upon water.” He 
said :—' Yesi Had his awe aud his certainty been larger, be 
would have walked upon the air!” They said :—''O apostle of 
God, we did not think that prophet were defective in any thing." 
He rejoined :—“ God is more perfect than that auy one could reach 
his perfection." , 

Ouce Jesus was on a je irucy, accompanied by a Jew who had 

two loaves of bread, and Jesus but one. Jesus said :—* Will you 
The Jew and the loaves of bread. rs m partiot in our food P The 
ew Agreed, but when he perceived 
that Jesus had only one loaf, he repented. When Jesus was at 
prayers, his companion ate one loaf; when he had terminated hia 
prayers’ both produced their food, and when Jesus asked for the 
other loaf, the Jew replied that there had been none ; accordingly 
Jesus consumed one loaf and the Jew one. Then they continued 
their jouruey, and wheu they had reached a tree, Jesus said to his 
companion :—' If we were to spend the night here?” Accord- 
ingly they slept under the tree, and in the morning, a short time 
after they had left it, they met a, blind man, and Jesus said to 
him :—-* If I were to restore thy sight, wouldst thou give thanks 
to God?” He replied :—“ Ves" Then Jesus prayed to God, 
passed his hands over the man’s eyes, and he recoveMed his sight, 
Theu Jesus said to the Jew :—*'I adjure thee by Him who caused 
thee to behold the blind man with his sight restored, how many 
loaves hadst thou?" ‘The Jew repled:—“ By Allah! I had 
only oue loaf ?" 

Jesus said nothing, and they continued their journey (ill they 
mot a cripple who could not walk, and Jesus said to him :—“ If 
I were to cure thee, wouldst thou thank God ?” He said :—* Yes.” 
Accordingly, Jesus prayed, aud lo, the man stood up ou his 
feet healed! The companion of Jesus said :—" I have never 
seen anything like this." Then Jesus said :—' I adjure thee by 
Him who has caused thee to witness a blind man recover his sight, 
and a cripple the use of his legs, to tell me who was the owner 
of the third loaf?” The Jew again swore that he had possessed 
only one loaf. Jesus again replied nothing, and aftér a While they 
reached a stream of water ; then he said :—" I see neither bridge 
nor boat ; take hold, therefore, of my skirls, follow me and placo 
your feet where I have stepped," The Jew obeyed, and, when 
they had safely crossed the river, Jesus said :—'* I adjure thee by 
Him who showed thee a blind man seeing, a cripple walking, and 
made the water carry thee ; who is the owner of the third loaf?” 
The Jew replied :—'* By Allah, there was but one loaf.” Jesus 
remained silent, and they continued their journcy till they saw a 
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grazing antelope. Jesus prayed, caught the antelope, slaughtered 
it, and roasted a part of it, of which both ate. Then Jesus touched 
the remnant of the antelope with his staff, saying :—“ Arise, by 
the permission of God, the most high,” and lo, the antelope was 
again whole and alive. The man said :—* Praise be to God !” 
Then Jesus said to him :—* I adjure thee by Him who has caused 
theo to witness this mifaecle, to tell me who is the owner of the 
other loaf?” * But be replied—" There was ouly one loaf,” 

After some time they reached a herd of cattle, and Jesus, ap- 
proaching the owuer,.,induced him to part with a calf, for which 
he would seud the Jew. After he calf had been brought by the Jew, 
it was duly slaughtered, roasted, and consumed, without however 
injuring its bones. Then Jesus replaced the bones in the hide 
of the calf, and, touching it with his staff, said :—“ Arise, by the 
permission of God !" and so, the calf was whole. Now Jesus said 
to the herdiman :— Take thy calf" He asked :—' Who art 
thou?” “I am Jesus, the sou of Mary.” He said :— Jesus, the 
sorcerer ?” and fled. Jesus asked his companion :—" I adjure 
thee by him who has resuscitated the calf, how many loaves hadst 
thou?” He replied :—* I had but one loaf.” 

They continued their journey and arrived in a town which 
Jesus entered by the lower aud the Jew at the upper portion, 
He had at the same time taken possession of the staff of Jesus 
and said .—“ Now I shall eure the sick and resuscitate the dead." 
The king of that town happened to be dangerously ill, and the 
Jew, whilst walking in the street and shouting :—“ Who wants a 
physician," being apprised of the fact, offered himself to cure him. 
The people, however, stated that the physicians had despaired ot 
being able to cure the kiug, and there was not one of those who 
treated him but he had ordered him to be crucified. The Jew 
nevertheless insisted on being admitted, and, on entering, he struck 
the king, so that lie expired. He however continued to strike the 
corpse, aud to shout ::—“ Arise, by the permission of Gud,” but it 
would not move. Accordingly, he was taken out to be crucified ; 
aud Jesus, Lemme informed of the fact, made his appearance at 
the place of execution and said :—“ Will you liberate my com- 
pani m if [ resugeitate your king?” They agreed. Accordingly he 
brought the king to life again, whereo: the Jew, being taken down 
from the cross, said :—" O Jesus, you have couferred the greatest 
obligation upon me, and 1 shall uever leave you." Then Jesus 
suid :—"1 adjure thee by Gcd who revived the antelope and 
the calf after we had eaten them, who brought to life this king 
after he had died, and who caused thee to be taken down from the 
cross ; to tell me how many loaves thou dst?” The Jew repeated 
all these mstances and said :—* By Allah, 1 had only one loaf!” 
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After that they continued their Journey, and when they had 
arrived near some ruins, Jesus pointed out three large ingots 
of gold which some wild beasts had burrowed up. The Jew 
said:—“ This property belongs to you;" but Jesus replied :— 
“ No; one ingot shall belong to me, one to you, and the remain- 
ing one to the owner of the third ioaf.’ ‘The man immediately 
said :—“ I am the qwner of the thin’ loaf; I ate it when you 
wore at your prayers.” Now Jesus said :—‘“ You may take all 
the three ingots,” and left him. 

The Jew eagerly desired to take possession of the three ingots 
of gold, but when he tried to do so, he could not lift up ouo of 
them from the ground, they were so heavy. Accordingly, he went 
after Jesus, who, however, instead of aiding him, said : —“ Then 
let the ingots alone, there'is perdition in them.” A struggle arose 
in the mind of the Jew, who was on the one hand very anxious 
to get possession of tho treasure, aud on the other, afraid to dis- 
obey the injunction of Jesus to let it alone; after, however, con- 
sidering for a while, he followed him. 

Shortly afterwards three travellers passed in that direction and 
also discovered the treasure. Two of them said to the third :— 
“ Go to the next village, bring food ‘and drink, as well as a beast 
of burden upon which we may load this treasure,” One of the 
two men who had remained, now said to the otber :—“ Do you 
agree that we kill him avhen he returns, and divide the treasure 
among us?" He replied :—* Yes" ‘The man who had gone away 
in his turn said to himself:—“ I shall put some poison into the 
food; when they eat it they will die, and the whole property will 
belong to me.” This he did, and when he had returned to them, 
they slew him. Then they ate the food he had brought, aud 
died. Shortly afterwards Jesus appeared on the spot and ex- 
claimed :— There is no God but Allah! It is thus that the world 
deals with its votaries "^ Then he resuscitated them by the per- 
mission of God ; and they repented, and departed without taking 
any of the treasure. The Jew, however, who had accompanied 
Jesus, still coveted the property and said :—" Give me the ingots,” 
Jesus said : ~ Take them, they will be your portion iy this world 
and in the next." Thereon he attempted to take the gold, but 
the earth opened and swallowed him ; and Jesus departed. 

“ The apostles said, O Jesus, son of Mary, is thy Lord able to 
cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? He answered, 

Fear God, if yc be true believers" 

ied of the fable from (y, 112), The U’lemma——doctors 
differ in the description of the 

table and the food thereon, Qotadah has ielated that the prophet 
Mubammad said :—° The table was: lowered with biead and 
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meat, because they had asked Jesus for food the supply of which 
would not fail, and he promised them to procure it, and that it would 
be at hand as long as they abstained from deceit and treachery, 
but scarcely à day had elapsed when they fell into both these 
sins.” According to other traditions some of them stole food 
from the table for fear that it would not remain ; wherefore they 
were changed into monkeys and pigs. e 

According to Ebn A'bbás, Jesus had enjoined the children of 
Israel to fast thirty days, whereon they might ask for any thing 
and would obtain it. They did so, and, on completing the fast, 
said that they were hungry; then “Jesus, the son of Mary, said, 
© God, our Lord, cause a table to descend unto us from heaven, 
that it may become a festival day unto us,’ (V. 114). Thereon angels 
arrived with a table, upon which there were seven loates with 
seven fishes, and placed it before them ; whereon all the people 
partook, of the food. <A’tyah Ala'wfy states that a fish descended 
from heaven containing the savour of every kind of food ; whilst 
Qotádah asserts that it was a table which came down from 
the sky with all kinds of fruits from Paradise, alighting every 
morning and evening, and providing the people with food in the 
same manner as the children of Israel had been fed in the desert 
with manna and quails. Wahb insisted that God had sent 
nothing but es barley loaf and a (ish, and, on being told that this 
would not have been of much use, said that God bestowed bless- 
ings upon them, that some ate and were succeeded by others 
till all were filled, and some food was still left. .Ka'b-uka'khbár 
narrated that angels arrived, bearing the table and flying through 
mid air between heaven and earth, and that it contained every 
kind of food except flesh-meat ! 

Mugqatel-ulkalby said that the request of Jesus was granted, 
“God said, Verily, I will cause it to descend unto you; but who- 
ever among you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith I will not punish any other 
creature" (V. 115). Then Jesus asked Simon Peter, who was 
one of the chief apostles, whether he had any food with him, and 
he replied ;—''I have two small fishes and six loaves.” This food 
Jesus cut into. small pieces, made the people sit down on the 
grass in companies of ten, and, arising, prayed to God who 
vouchsafed his blessing. Then Jesus walked among the people, 
throwing a handful of foo’ to each company and saying :—'* Eat 
in the name of God.” The victuals increased so much in quan- 
tity that they reached the kriees of the people, who ate as much 
as they could, although they were five thousand in number aud 
more, All the people exclaimed together :—“ We bear witness 
that thou art a servant of God and his apostle,” 
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* God said, O Jesus, verily, I will cause thee to die, and I will 
take thee up unto me; (III, 48). Hence the Jews could not 
deprive him of life; “they slew him 
not, neither crucified him, but he was 
represented by one in his likeness” (IV. 156), as will now be 
shown :—Alkalby narrates after Abi Saleh and after Abi A’bbis, 
that when Jesus wag to depart from this world, he met a com- 
pany of Jews who, on perceiving him, exclaimed :—'* Here comes 
the sorcerer and son of a sorceress;" and reviled him. When 
Jesus saw this, he prayed and said :—“ O God, thou art my Lord, 
J am of thy spirit, issued by thy word, and not come of my own 
accord; O my God, tliey have reviled me and my mother" God 
heard his prayer, and changed those who had insulted hun into 
hogs. When the headman and chief of the Jews saw this, he 
was sore afraid, and apprehensive of the imprecations of Jesus. 
The Jews nevertheless assembled one day, determined to slay him, 
and surrounded him and questioned him ; but he said:—“O ye 
congregation of Jews, ye are hateful to God." "These words so 
excited their ire, that they desired immediately to put him to 
death ; but God sent Gabriel to his aid, who lifted him into a win- 
dow, whence the Almighty caused’ him to ascend to heaven. 
Then the chief of the Jews ordered one of his companions, Fult- 
yánüs by name, to enter the window and to slay desus, When 
Fultyánüs had entered the high window, he could not find Jesus 
in the apartment, and delayed comiug out, and the Jews thought 
that ho was struggling with Jesus to kill him; God, however, 
made Fultyánüs resemble Jesus, so that when he came out, the 
Jews imagined him to be Jesus, and accordingly slew and cruci- 
fied him. 

Wahb said that when God revealed to Jesus that he would have 
to leave this world, he was grieved, and lamented because of 
death ; he invited his apostles and prepared food for them, say- 
ing :-— Be with me this night, for 1 have some things to tell 
ou. Accordingly they assembled in the evening, and after they 
had supped, Jesus attended upon them, exhorted them, washed 
their hands and wiped them with his garments, which ast 
astonished and displeased them. But he saids—— Whosoever 
among you rejects anything I do, is not of me, and I am not of 
him.” Accordingly they complied. When he had done this, he 
said ;—" I] have this night served you with food and have washed 
your hands, only to be your example and to show you that I am 
the best of you ; do not therefore exalt yourselves the one above 
the other, but sacrifice your lives for each other, as I sacrifice mine 
for you. Ask God for everything you stand in need of, be dili- 
gent in prayer, for my end is near.” "They intended immediately 
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to pray, but God made them fall asleep, so that they could uot, 
Then Jesus awakened them, saying :—"' Prise be to God! Cannot 
you watch one night to assist me therein?” hey alleged that 
they had begun to pray, but were overwhelmed by sleep, and he 
continued :—“ The shepherd is going, but the flock remains,” 
and used other expressions of a similar purport applicable to him- 
self; he also said :—“ One of you will deny ome before the cock 
crows thrice, and another will betray me for a small sum of 
money.” After that the apostles went away and dispersed. 
Meanwhile, the Jews were endeavouring to capture Jesus, and, 
getting hold of Simon, one of the apostles, they said :-—'* This is one 
of his companions ;" but he denied it and replied :—“I am not 
one of them.” Then they took another apostle and he likewise deni- 
ed him ; and a cock crowed, whereat he was grieved. When the 
morning had dawned, another apostle presented himself in the 
assembly of the Jews and said :—' What will you give me if I 
point out Jesus to you?" They agreed to give him thirty drachms 
and paid them ; wbereon he pointed out to them aman who had al- 
ready before been made to resemble Jesus. This man they caught, 
bound with ropes, and, dragging him along, shouted :— “Thou hast 
been resuscitating the dead, healing the blind and the leprous ; 
wilt thou not free tliyself of these bonds?” They thus reviled him, 
spat in his fags, threw thorns upon him, and erected a structure to 
crucify him; but when they had reached the cross the whole earth 
became dark, and God sent angels who interposed themselves 
between Jesus and the Jews ; then God caused the apostle who 
had pointed out Jesus, and whose name was Judas, to assume his 
semblance and they crucified hin, thinking he was Jesus, whom 
however God had caused to die for three hours, and then lifted him 
up to heaven according to the verse :—“O Jesus, verily, I will cause 
cause thee to die, and I will take thee up unto me, and I will deliver 
thee from the unbelievers.” (III. 48.) 

When he, to whom the semblance of Jesus had been imparted 
by the Almightly, was crucified, Mary, the mother of Jesus, anda 
woman whom Jesus had cured of lunacy, were crying at the foot 
of the cross.. ‘Then Jesus came and asked :—“ For whom are you 
lamenting.” They replied:—“ For thee.” He continued :—** God, 
the Most High had lifted me up, and nothing has happened-to . ine 
but good ; this man is a semblance for them.” 

Moqátel narrates that the Jews appointed a watchman over 
Jesus to follow him wherever he went. One day he ascended a moun- 
tain and an angel lifted him: up to heaven, and God threw his 
gemblance upon the watchman whom the Jews mistook for Jesus, 
and in spite of all his excuses, slew and crucified.  Qotádah says :— 
* The prophet of God has mentioned to us that Jesus had asked his 
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disciples, which of them would assume his likeness, and one of them, 
agreeing to do so, was slgin, but Jesus was raised to heaven.” 

Wahb and cther learned men stato, that aftcr Jesus had been 
seven days in heaven, God said to him :—" Thy foes, the Jows, have 

Descont of Jesus from heavou hastened thee, and hindered thee from 
after seven days. completing thy instructions to thy 
companions. Descend,therefore to them? and give them thy last 
advice; but first of all, make thy appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
because no one weeps for thee as she does, or grieves for thee as 
she does. Appear to her and tell her to assemble the apostles, that 
they may be confirmed in the faith.”, 

The way in which Mary Magdalene had first come in contact with 
Jesus was this :—She was oncofthe children of Isracl from the vicinity 
of Antiooh, and born ina village called Magdellán. She was a 
pious woman, but suffered froin a flux of blood, which she desired 
to keep. secret, and rejected the offers of marriage made, to her 
by several noble Jews, who ascribed her refusal fo her pride, but 
such was not thc case. When she heard of Jesus and of his 
miraculous cures, she approached him with the hope of being 
delivered from her malady ; but, on beholding his majestic appear- 
ance, she was awestruck, and, retiring, touched the hem of his 
garment, Then Jesus said :—“An innocent maiden has touched 
me; sho obtained her desire and God has purifiod er,” wheroon 
she recovered her health. 

When Jesus came down from heaven seven days after his ascen- 
sion, the mountain on which he alighted, shone brilliantly with 
celestial Jight, and when the apostles had assembled around him, 
he imparted to them his last injunctions, and sent them into various 
parts of the world to preach the gospel. Then God lifted him 
again up to heaven, bestowed upon him wings, and clothed him 
with light, so that he flew with the angels and hovered around tho 
throne of God ; also, all desires for food and drink ceascd with him ; 
thus he was human and angelic, terrestrial and heavenly. 

The apostles dispersed according to the command of Jesus in 
the night in which he descended, and which is kept by Christians 
annually as a great festival. He had sent Peter to Rome, Andrew 
and Matthew to the country the inhabitants whereof cat human 
beings, Thomas and Lyá to the castern countries, Phillip and Judas 
to Qyrván and to Africa, John to Ephesus, the two Jacobs to 
Jerusalem, Bartholomew to the Arabs, Simon to Barbary; and 
each apostle was able to speak the language of the country to which 
he had been sent. Ebn Esahiiq narrates that the Jews fell foul of the 
remaining apostles and companions of Jesus, insulting and persecut- 
ing them and leading them about to be reviled. When the king of 
Rome, who was a polytheist, had been informed that among his 
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subjects the Jews, a man had appeared towards whom they bore 
enmity and whom they slew ; that he had informed them of his being 
an apostle of God, that he had resuscitated the dead and healed the 
sick among them, that he had made a bird of clay aud breathed 
thereon, upon which it flew, that he had predicted to them the 
future and worked miracles, he said :—“ What hindered you from 
informing me about him; for, had you done so, I would have 
made a separation between him and them.” ‘Then he sent for 
the apostles, whom he delivered from the hands of the Jews, 
When they arrived, he inquired about the Christian religion, and 
after he had obtained the information, he made his profession of it. 
He attacked the Jews and killed many of them; and this is the 
origin of Christianity in the country of Rome. 
Li 


E. Renatser, 


Art, III.—PAnT IT. IIENRY LOUIS VIVIAN DEROZIO. 
(Continued from the ** Calcutta 1. view " for April 1881.) 


HE following additional particula?s regarding the teacher 
of Derozio have beei. obtained since the first part of this 
memoir was written :— 

David Drummond was a native of Fifeshire, born in humble 
circumstances about tho year 1755, «leven years before the death 
of Burns, Asa boy, the fame and poetry of the ploughman poet, 
which filled all Scotland from end to cnd, quickencd the lad 
Jrummcud to emulate in some faint fashion what Burns had 
achieved for Scotland. 


E'en then a wish, I mind its power, . 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some uscfu, plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a song at least.. 


In this, a£ least, Drummond was successful. A few of lis 
songs, in the homely Doric of his native land, became popular, 
before, in the year 1813, he left Scotland for ever ; and even yet 
in his native shire, the songs of the peasant boy,—wlio, after a resi- 
dencedn India of 30 years, was laid 40 years ago in the grave, are 
not altogether forgotten. 

The circumstances which impelled the young Scotchman to 
leave his native land, with a determination never to return to it, arc. 
hidden in obscurity ; but there are sound reasons for belicving that. 
theological differences with his own family had some hand in it. 
There were not a fow peasant lads. in the Scotland of 80 years 
aco, and have been since then, whose parents pinched and saved and 
hungered themselves, that their sons might some day “wag their 
heads in a puppet.” The disappointment, grief and rage when hopes. 
of this sort, cherished through embittering poverty and ‘a life-long 
self-sacrifice almost superhuman, were dashed to the ground by 
the refusal of the lad to enter the church because his mind had 
outgrown the narrow theology of the sect he had. been educated 
^o enter, may be better imagined than described. Drummond 
worked his passage out to India and landed, an. “ interloper,” 
in the ycar 1813. He lived with a friend at Berhampore for a 
short time, and was then appointed assistant on Rs, 125 a month, 
with board and lodging, in the proprietary school. of Messrs. 
Wallace ond Measures, after undergoing an examination which 
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satisfied his employers that his attainments were of a high order. 
A few years after he became sole proprietor; and the Dhurrum- 
tollah Academy under Drummond speedfly attained the highest 
position amongst the educational establishments of Calcutta, 
and aided materially in diffusing a high class English education 
among the children of Europeans, whose means did not admit 
of their sending their sons to England, as well as amongst Eurasians 
and natives. It was one of the peculiafities of Drummond's 
school that, as in the Scotland of his day, the laird’s son and 
Jock the ploughman’s boy sat side by side on the same form with 
Jenney, the herd’s lassie, and romped together before and after 
school hours, and on the way tó and from school, so in Dhurrum- 
tollah, 60 years ago, European, Eurasian and native lads conned 
the same lessons, and mingled together x1 the same school sports. 
The impetus given by Drummond to education in CaleuttÁ awoke 
a spirit of compotition ; the means of education multiplied, and a 
healthy’ rivalry between schools of various sorts produced tho 
happiest results, 

On tho 4th of March 1825 a Phrenological Society was 
established by the admirers of Gall, Spurzheim and Combe. This 
society met in the ITurkuru rooms, with Dr. Abel as president, 
Dr. John Grant as vice-president, and Dr. Patterson as secretary. 
For two years Drummond attended the meetings, and was a silent 
listener to the arguments and dissertations in favour of plireno- 
logy. Then, to the amazement of the socicty, he published his 
Objections to Phrenology, already noted, in which he declared that 
" phrenology was not the true interpretation of nature, that its 
principles threw no sure light on the enquiry regarding the opera- 
tions of the human mind.” This was the death-blow, not only 
to the society, which never recovered from the vigor of Drum- 
mond's attack, but to phrenology in India. 

We subjoin a summary ‘of Mr. Drummond's statement of his 
arguments against Phrenology. The book consists of 210 pages, 
octavo, and cost eight rupees :— 

First.—If each organ possesses exclusively and independently 
perception, volition, memory, &c., it must follow tbat they are distinct 
afid independent existences; and that unity of consciousness, which 
is, in other words, a man's being himself, is utterly impossible. 

Secondly.—1f a plurality of organs act, at the same moment 22 
opposition (that is, the one counteracting the other), it must follow, 
that they neutralize each o.her in the ratio of their respective forces, 

Vhirdly.—lf a plurality of organs act, at the same moment 
in conjunction (that is, in producing one individual impulse), 
why not the whole of them, which wonld amount to all the unity 
of mind that bas ever been contended for ? 
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Pourthiy.— If the various orgaus do operate upon and influ- 
ence each other, this, like everything else, must be done by some 
particular means, How then isit managed? What connects these 
jarring counscis ? What so opportunely informs “ Cautiousncss" 
that a foe is in the field, and as instantly directs him to oppose 
* Destructiveness’? What is tl. medium of communication 
whereby the excitation of any orga whatever can have the 
smallest influence eveA on its nearest companion ? and, 

Fifthiy.—The very essence of Phrenology involves the 
abandonment both of reason and memory (the one of which 
directs and judges, the other retains and restores, all the idcas 
and operations of the mind) by affilming that these, as well as 
all other attributes of the “glorious and divme intellect of 
man," are the result o thirty-five uugoverned, unconnected 
instincts. 

In the year 1829 shortly after the publication of his OZjections to 
Phrenology, the tear and wear, the worry and the fret, an@ the in- 
tense application of a conscientious teacher's life in India, coupled, it 
may be, with impropricties in diet, completely broke down the health 
of Drummond. Unlike the majority of his thrifty countrymen, he 
lived very nearly if not quite up to hisincome. His residence was 
one of the most elegantly furnished iu Calcutta, aud balls and sup- 
pers to kindred spirits were frequent. Nevertheless, Mr. Sandford 
Arnott, in presenting a copy of his own new Persian Grammar, wrote 
on the fly leaf—“ To David Drummond, Esq., who amidst the Jux- 
uries of the East never lost his relish for the métaphysics and tlic 
muse of Scotland, which he cultivated so successfully.” For two 
years, 1828-30, Drummond sought to regain health by a residence in 
the “ Straits of Malacca,” and left the care of his Hourisbing school 
to a Mr. Wilson, who, whatever other attainments he may have 
had, was deficient in the energy and organising methods of Drum- 
mond, The clerical party in Calchtta, headed by Archdeacon 
Dealtry, if it did not found, at least patronized, a school in the Cir- 
cular Road, which professed im newspaper advertisements, to he 
“the only school in Calcutta where a Christian cducation could 
be obtained," This, coupled with the sceular system pursued in 
the Dhurrumtollah Academy, and the absences of its moving spit, 
began fo tell in popular estimation against Drumnond's school ; 
so that, when he returned im 1830, with health little improved by 
his two years’ furlough, the Academy had lost ground, and lio. was 
unable to carry on the heavy duties which the labour of a largo 
school implied, Soon afterwards, with the money derived from 
the sale of the good-will and furniture of his school, he retired to 
the General Hospital, where he remained for years an invalid, Very 
few, oven of his most intimate friends, knew what had become of 
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him. Many of those who knew him best in the years of Ins 
prosperity had left India. A new race of men had arisen, striving 
tor literary fame and fortune, who were ignorant of the kcen, 
polished intellect, that in prose and verse had gained the car 
of a former generation, and was now drawing out a living death 
in a Calcutta Hospital. The echoes of the outside world fell 
faintly on the Fonely invalid's car, and one of these echoes woke 
the dormant power of Drummond. Sir Charles Metcalfe had freed: 
the Press of India, and amid the general rejoicing, the illumi- 
nation and decorations and feasts, addresses, and culogiums, an ode- 
to Mctealfe, which appeared in the Hurkaru with the once well- 
known initials D. D., woke for a time by its eloquence, its depth 
of fecling, and its fire, a passing interest in Drummond ; but there 
were few indeed of those who admired ‘ihe verses, who cared to 
know that their author was bed-ridden in the dopths of poverty, 
tho inmate of a public hospital, An aide-de-camp of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe called on Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the 
Flurkavu, to ask for the name of the author, which was 
given ; and a snbseription for fifty copies of Drummond's 
poems found its way from the generous Metcalfe to the bed-ridden 
invalid. This collection of poetry was never published. The 
few who ever saw it in manuscript, amongst others, D. L. 
Richardson, speke of it in terms of the highest commendation, 
many of the lyrics being charged with ,“ great tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling." It was Drummond’s dying wish that they 
should be sent to Scotland and published there, where they 
would he best appreciated by a people familiar with the genius and 
idioms of the Dorie in which they were written, and the character, 
habits and associations round which he wove his web of song. 
The vessel containing the manuscript was lost; snd thus perished 
snme of the finest Scottish lyrics since the days of Burns and, 
Tannyhill. 

By the year 1839 he hac so far recovered health that he deter- 
minced to leave the General Hospital, and begin the battle of 
Jife with a frame bowed by disease, a shattered constitution, a 
mind enervated by long ilincss and seclusion from the world, 
and Jit: rally without a rupee. Failing health and pinching poverty 
were henceforth his lot till death. ‘There were still a few friends 
Jeft to him from the days of Ins hospitable prosperity, amongst 
whom were Dr. John Grant and D. L. Richardson. These, with 
the generous impuise of noble minds, at once offered the broken- 
down schoolmaster that pecuniary assistance which they cauld 
well afford. Drummond appreciated their kind offers, but his 
Scottish pride, greater in poverty and sickness than in health 
and prosperity, would acccpt no help, no obligations, which in. 
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the state of his health, tt was very doubtful whether he would ever 
be able to repay. He would hang on to the skirts of no man, he 
would be dependent on no one, he would continue to do as he 
had done, living his life in his own way, even though that implied 
piuching poverty and a losing struggle with the inevitable, 
Drummond’s teaching days were sver, not only because his im- 
paired health rendered teaching imoossible, but his pronounced 
views on religious subjects, now that schools in Calcutta were 
abuudant, rendered it highly improbable that any school of 
his conducting would have anything but a very small attendance. 
He could not teach, but he could write, and he thought he saw 
an openiug for a weckly paper. Under the auspices of Drummond 
as proprictor, editor, reporter, and all else but printer, the 
Weekly, Examiner, “a fournal of polities, news and literature" 
had an existence of nearly two years, 1839-41. To this weekly 
newspaper both Dr. Joha Grant and D. L. Richardson frequently 
contributed, to help their old friend in his new venture ;° but the 
burden of the whole lay heavily on Drunimond. The ability 
with which the Weekly Examiner was «c nducted was generally 
admitted, and its opinions were respected by a large portion of 
the press of India, 

However great Drummond’s talents undoubtedly were, there were 
eonditions of success which he could not commaud, His leaders 
were finished essays, lpgical and keen; but his readers were 
thirsting for news; the first Afghan war was working up to ils 
tragic-ending. News, Drummond could not pay for ; but heserved 
it up second-hand. Besides this, his long illness and reverse of 
fortune had rendered him irritable, and he took offence at thie 
neglect with which the Englishman treated his small venture, 
aud never missed an opportunity of hitting heavily and eftectively. 
The strength of his reasoning was always superior to his diction, 
He wrote hurriedly and diffusely, and cared little for stylo if his 
arguments were logically consisteut and convincing. Atall times 
he wrote with great vigour and originality, but he was occasion- 
ally rash, impulsive and deficient in tact ; and few things delighted 
him more than originating a controversy and arguipg through 
thick and thin for the view he at first, adopted. His 
religious opinions werc never aired in the pages of the Examiner, 
but in private, with the few remaining of his old friends, he 
launched out fearlessly on a sea of speculation and discussion, that 
would make the listener catch his breath in wonder and amaze- 
ment. To him the right of private judgment claimed by the 
fathers of the Reformation three hundred years ago, was a very 
precious thing. He would believe nothing, accept nothing, unless 
it could be made as evident and reasonable as a mathematical 
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axiom. Tradition and antiquity were to him no authority ; and hc 
built up his system of faith and the univerge, on a basis not much 
broader than the Cogito ergo sum of Descartes; but he had 
neither health nor leisure to thiuk it out and formulate it. Had 
both been granted hun, the name of David Drummond would, in 
all likelihood, have ranked with that of his own great country- 
man, David Huno, in the roll of Philosophical Sceptics, By the 
middle of 1841, Drummond was again prostrate with disease ; 
and the struggle which for months he carried on in weakness 
and pain to keep faith with his subscribers, was nothing short of 
heroic. Ill-advised, lie resorted to stimulants, notably laudanum, 
in largo quantities, to whip the last effort out of an enfeebled body 
and a harassed mind. Unable to sit up to write, or even to 
write in bod, his editorials were dicthted in spasmodie gasps 
between the intervals of weakness and bodily agony. At last 
he gave the struggle up. Ile was not doing justice to his sub- 
scribers ; he would not take their money, when he could give them 
no fair equivalent, 

The Weekly Beaminer was abandoned. The small sum avail- 
able from outstanding debts was collected, and with it, broken in 
health, crushed iu spirits, enfeebled in mind, tho friends of his 
better years either dead or out of India, David Drummoud for 
eivhteea montks lived a life of bodily agony in the depths of a 
biting poverty not often paralleled, witk a “ resignation, tran- 
quilhty and stoyism rarely met with.” Murmur or complaint 
never passed lus lips, aud in the April of 1843, at the age of fifty-six, 
David Drummond, interloper and schoolmaster, slept the sleep 
that knows no waking, to such a life, at least, as that through 
which he bad passed. 

The estimation in which Derozio was held by his contempora- 
ries even at the time of his connexion with the Hindu School, 
may be gathered from the following extract from the preface of 
Miss Emma Roberts’ “ Oriental Scenes, with other Posms.” In 
the year 1830 this gifted lady was resident at Agra, and her 
friend Derozio undertook to sec her volume of poems through 
the press—- 

«There is hawever one person to whom more particular 
“ acknowledgments are duc, and she, with great pleasure, mentions 
** her obligations to Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, to whose invaluable 
“assistance she is indebted for the supcrintendence of her 
“ volume through the press, a task which the distance of her 
“residence from Calcutta precluded her from performing, and 
“which none, save a poet, could have executed so ably. The 
* author must ever deem herself fortunate in procuring, for so 
“important au undertaking, the aid of a gentleman whose well- 
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“earned reputation confers honour upon the pages which have- 
“ experienced his guardipg care from those typographical errors 
“ which they could not otherwise have escaped.” Had Decrozio 
been the wild “ Atheist, the immoral poet,” the constant referrer 
“to the most lascivious plays of the Restoration,” the dreamer and 
teacher of filthy grossnoss, it is not at all likely that the accom- 
plished Emma Roberts would hava soiled the purity of her 
name, and tarnished her reputation by allowing Dorozio to handle 
her proof sheets and emendate her verses. We look on this 
tribute to the worth of Derozio as one of the strongest refutations 
of all the calumny and abuso heaped, on him. 

‘The teaching of Derozio, the force of his individuality, his winning 
manner, his wide knowledge of books, his own youth, which 
placed him in close sympathy with his pupils, his open, gencrous 
chivalrous nature, his humour and playfulness, his fearless lovo of 
truth, his hatred of all that was unmanly and mean, his ardent love 
of India, evidenced in his conversations and recorded in his lines, 

4 My country ! in thy day of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round thy brow,” 
his social intercourse with his pupils, his unrestricted efforts 
for their growth in virtue, knowledge and manliness, produced 
an intellectual and moral revolution in Hindu society 
sinco unparalleled. The effect produced by Derozio on his 
pupils and on the higher Hindu society of his day, is well 
and truthfully recorded in a short manuscript histery of tho Hindu 
College by Baboo Hurro Mohun Chatterji, which the present 
librarian of the Presidency College, Baboo Chandi Churn Chatterji, 
son of the foregoing, has kindly placed at our disposal. It should bo 
premised that the extract which follows has reference to the posi- 
tion of affairs in the Hindu College during 1825, a ycar after 
Derozio's appointment, That ycar the gubjects he taught, or rather 
the text-books studied in his classes, had been drawn up and 
fixed by the Committee of Management, which consisted of threo 
Hiudu gentlemen, with Dr. H. Tk Wilson, the eminent Sanscrit 
scholar, then secretary to the Committee of Public Instiucticn, 
representing the Government of India, and David Hare, the life 
long friend of the natives, These were, s 
, Goldsmith's History of Greece, Rome and England, 

Russell’s Modern Europe. 

Robertsou’s Charles the Fifth. 

Gay's Fables. 

Pope’s Homers Tad and Odyssey. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

Shakespeare, one of the fraredivs 

l'his was the ground gone over in Eaglish History and Literaturz 
6 
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in the first three classes of tho Hindu College during 1828. 
Derozio taught the second and third clasyes ; and we venture to 
assert that this high class teaching, winged with the strength, 
learning and love of Derozio's individuality, had gone home to the 
brain and heart of the highest class of native society in Calcutta 
before Duff, over whose work, which indeed was but the comple- 
ment of Derozio’s, such torrents of eloquence have been poured, 
ever set his foot in India. 

* Added to these," I quote from the manuscript history, “ the 
“ students of the first, second and third classes had the advantage 
“of attending a conversazione established in tho schools by Mr. 
** Derozio, where readings in poetry, literature, and moral philosophy 
* werecarried on. The mectings were held almost daily after or before 
‘school hours. Though they were without the knowledge-or sanc- 
‘tion of the authorities, yet Mr. Derozio’s disinterested zeal and 
‘devotion in bringing up the students in these subjects was un- 
‘bounded, and characterised by a love and philanthropy which 
‘up to this day has not been equalled by any teacher either in 
‘or out of the service. The students in their turn loved him most 
“ tenderly ; and were ever ready to be guided by his counsels and 
* imitate him in all their daily actions in life. In fact, Mr. Derozio 
^ acquired such an ascendancy over the minds of his pupils that 
"they would tiot move even in their private concerns without his 
‘counsel and advice. On tlie other hand,he fostered their taste in 
“literature, taught the evil effects of idolatry and superstition ; 
* and so far formed their moral conceptions and feelings as to make 
‘them completely above the antiquated ideas and aspirations of 

the age. Such was the force of his instructions that the conduct 

of the students out of the college was most exemplary, and 
‘gained them the applause of the outside world, not only in a 
“literary and scientific point of view, Lut what was of still greater 
‘importance, they were all considered men of ‘éruth,.’ Indeed, 

the ‘College boy ' was a synonym for truth, and it was a 
“ general belief and saying among our countrymen, which those 
“that remember the time must acknowledge, that * such a boy is 
“incapable of falsehood because he is a College boy” 

In May 1820 scveral of the boys in the first and second classes 
had acquired a remarkable degree of courage and spirit in'expresa- 
ing their opinions on all subjects; and particularly on the sub- 
ject ofreligion. "The nrinciples and practices of the Hindu 
* religion were openly ridiculed aud condemned, and angry disputes 
“were held on moral subjects’; the sentiments of Hume had been 
* widely diffused and warmly patronized....... The most glowing 
* harangues were made at debating clubs, then very numerous. 
«The Hindu Religion was denounced as vile and corrupt and 
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“ unworthy the regard of rational beings. The degraded state of the 
* Hjndus formed the topic of many debates; their ignoranco and 
"superstition were declared to be tho causes of such a state, 
* and it was then resolved that nothing but a liberal education 
* could enfranchise the minds of tho people. The degradation of 
' the female mind was viewed wit’. indignation ; the question at 
“a very large meeting was carried unanimously, that Hindu 
* women should be talight, and we are assured of the fact that 
“the wife of one of tae leaders of this new movement was a 
“most accomplished lady, who reckoned amongst the subjects 
* with which she was acquainted, Moral Philosophy and Mathe- 
* matics. The facts that we have mentioned will serve to explain 
“ the subjoined order of the Managers.” 

It having come tothe knowledge of the Managers that a be- 
lief prevails very generally “ that tho students of the Ilindu 
“ College are liable to lose all religious principles whatever, it is 
* resolved that Mr. D'Anselm (head master) be requested to 
* communicate with the teachers, and check as far as possible all 
* disquisitions tending to unnscttle the belicf of the boys in the 
“ great principles of Natural Religion.” 

This order of the Managers seems ¢o have produced little or no 
effect in stemming the rising tide of free enquiry, and so earnest 
were some of the lads, and so powerfully influenced by the teaching 
of Derozio, that they refused to be invested with the Brahminical 
thread ; and, instead of “repeating prayers to deitics which their 
enlightened reason and awakened conscience told them were merely 
the distorted, mythic creation of former days and earlier 
men, they chose to repeat some noble passage from the Iliad. In 
the February of 1830 further orders were issued by the Managors, 
strictly forbidding the teachers from having any communications 
with their pupils on religious subjects, and specially tho religion 
of the Hindus ; and that practices, inconsistent with Hindu ideas 
of propriety, such as eating or drinking intheclass rooms, were to 
be visited with dismissal, In the words of the manuscript history— 
« Tt was not until advantage had been taken by some of the clergy- 
* men (Duff, Dealtry, Adam and Hill) of this growing liberality, in 
“ announcing a course of lectures (to educated Bengalees) of Natuaal 
€ and Revealed Religion (in Duff’s house in College Square, nearly 
“ opposite the Hindu College) that the Managers were determined 
«^to crush the reformers by promulgating that famous order which 
« called forth the disapprobation of the public.” We quote the or- 
* ders : The Managers of the Anglo-Indian College having heard that | 
« several of the students are in the habit of attending societies at 
* which political and religious discussions are held" (the discus sions 
which led to the first Reform Bill, were agitatiug the band of 
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lads influenced by Derozio), “think it necessary to announce their 
* strong disapprobation of the practice, and to prohibit its continu- 
' ance. Any student being present at such a society afler the pro- 
* wulgation of this order will incur their serious displeasure.” 

Immediately on the promulgation of this order, every newspaper 
and journal in Calcutta, secular and religious, charged one after 
the other against the Mantgers of the Hindu,College, all maintain- 
ing the right of public discussion, The Atheism of Derozio has been 
so often asserted ; his antagonism to Christianity taken for granted ; 
and the influence of hig teaching declared to “ be subversive of all 
religion whatever,” that we howe it may be some answer to these 
disreputable charges, glibly mado by well-meaning men, to quote a 
paragraph from a leader in the India Gazette, which has consi- 
derable resemblance to the style of Dérozio, and which if not 
written by him, certainly speaks his sentiments regarding the action 
of the management. | 

* We regret much to see the names of such mon as David Hare 
and Rossomoy Dutt attached to a document which presents au 
example of presumptuous, tyrannical and absurd intermeddling with 
the right of private judgment on political and religious questions. 
The interference is presumptuous, for the Managers, as Managers, 
have no right whatever to dictate to the students of the institution 
how they shalkdispose of their time out of College. It is tyranni- 
cal, for, although they have not the right, they have the power, if 
they will bear the consequences, to inflict their serions displeasure 
on the disobedicnt. It is absurd and ridiculous, for if the students 
knew their rights, and had the spirit to claim them, the Managers 
wonld not venture to enforce their own order ; and it would fall 
to the ground, an abortion of intolerance, We recommend the 
Managers to be beware of pursuing the course they have begun. 
We are aware of their motives, and if we saw any danger of the 
College passing under sectarian influence, we should be as stoutly 
opposed to sucha result as we are to their present proceedings. 
Bat Christianity must not and shall not be put down by the means 
they are adopting. It must, at least, have a hearing from those 
who are willing to hear, and this is all that its friends desire. 
Tnex do not desire that any regulations should be made by the 
Managers in favour of Christianity, but a Christian government 
and a Christian community will not tolerate that the Managers 
of an institution, supported in part by public money, should single 
out Christianity as the only religion against which they direct their 
official influence and authority.. We hope that Messrs. Hill and Dutt 
will revive the meetings, if they have been discontinued, and that 
their proceedings will henceforth be conducted on just and equal 
terms, We hope that the students of the Hindu College will 
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continue to attend in spite of the prohibition of the Managers, 
And we hope that the Managers will learn to keop within their 
own province, else they will have a storm about their ears, which 
will be sooner raised than laid." 

Two months after, that is, in April 1831, decisive measures wero 
taken to remove Derozio and the mure advanced of his pupils who 
had publicly avowed their hostilit, to Hinduism. ‘he chief 
mover in this matter was Ram Comul Sen, the grandfather of the 
well-known Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Peary Chand Mittra, himself a distinguished pupil of the Hindu 
school, and one of that band of the gultured natives of India who 
are the true friends of their countrymen, and the advocates of every 
measure of usefulness for their advancement, has very recently 
given tothe public a Lité of Dewan Ram Comul Sen, which 
will he read with interest by all interested in the people of India. 
Ram Comul Sen began life as a compositor in the Hindusthani 
Press of Dr. Hunter, on eight rupees a month. From this 
humble position he worked himself up to hold a very eminent 
place iu the educated Society of Caleutta and in the service 
of India. Before his death he was a member of nearly every 
learned, educational and philanthropie society in Calcutta, had 
published his English and Bengali Dictionary, and taken an active 
and leading part in every matter in which the bezt interests of 
his countrymen were coucerned, and notably in the spread of 
European knowledge. He was a firm friend of the orthodox 
Hindus ; and as such, viewed with alarm the consequences of 
Derozio's teaching, which the more hot-hended among native youths 
carried beyond the conclusions of their master. The requisition 
calling the meeting of the Managers of the Hindu College, which 
resnited in the practical dismissal of Derozio, was drawn up 
by Ram Comul Sen, and not only exhibits the alarm and distrust 
then prevalent in Hindu society, but bears ou the face of it some 
of those charges against Derozio which were then industriously 
circulated, and which Derozio himself repudiated and challenged 
his accusers to substantiate. 

The reqnisition is as follows :— ; 

“The object of convening this mecting is, the necessity 
of checking tho growing evil, and the public alarm arising 
from the very unwarranted arrangements and misconduct of 
a certain teacher to whom a great many children have been 
trusted, who, it appears, has materially injured their mor- 
als, and introduced some strange system, the tendency of 
which is destructive to their moral character and to the peace of 
society. The affair is well known to almost every one and 
need not require to be further stated. The consequence is 
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that no less than twenty-five pupils of respectable families have 
been withdrawn from the College, a list of which is submitted. 
There are no less than à hundred and sikty boys absent, somo 
of whom are supposed to be sick; but many have proposed to 
remove, unless proper remedies are adopted. A list of these is 
also submitted." 

At the meeting convened by Ram Comul Sen, various pro- 
posals were made, such as that —'* Mr. DeroZio, being the root of 
* all the evils and cause of public alarm, should be discharged 
“from the College, and all communications between him and 
“the pupils cut off. That such of the students of the higher 
* class whose bad habits are known, and who were in the ‘ dining 
* party, should be removed. That all those students publicly 
‘hostile to Hinduism, and tho established customs of the country, 

and who have proved themselves such by their conduct, ghould be 

turned out. That boys should not be admitted indiscriminately 

withoüt previous enquiry regarding their character. That when- 

ever Europeans are procurable, a preference shall be given to 
“them, their character and religion being ascertained before 
“ admission. That if any of the boys go to hear or attend pri- 
“ vate lectures or meetings, they be dismissed. That such books 
“as may injure their morals should not be allowed to be taught, 
“ brought, or read in the College. That a separate place be fitted 
* for the teachers to dine in ; and the practice of eating on the 
*€ school table be discontinued." ° 

These proposals were carried in their main features ; and in 
reference to the first, the greatest amount of discussion took place. 
The following question was keenly discussed by the Managers, viz., 
* Whether the management had any just grounds to conclude 
* that the morals and tenets of Mr. Derozio, as far as ascertain- 
“able from the effects they have produced upon his scholars, are 
& such as to render him an improper person to be entrusted with 
* the education of youth.” 

Two of the Managers declared that all they knew of Mr. Derozio 
was from report only. One acquitted him of all blame for want 
of proof. Three considered Mr. Derozio an improper person for 
the education of youth. One Baboo was firmly convinced that Mr. 
Derozio was far from being an improper person for such an office. 
* David Hare recorded his opinion that Mr. Derozio was à highly 
competent teacher"—and no one had more and better opportunity 
than Hare had to form an »pinion on the subject—and that ** his 
instructions have always been most beneficial" Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson said that he had never observed any ill effects 
from Mr. Derozio’s instruction, and that he considered Mr. Derozio 
to be a teacher of superior ability. 
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On this question the majority seemed in favour of Derozio. 
The next question discussed was whether, in the present state of 
public fecling amongst the Hindu community, it was expedient 
to dismiss Derozio. 

* Four Baboos declared it was necessary. 

“ Two that it was expedient. 

“ One that it was upnecessary.” 

Hare and Wilson declined to vote on a question relating to the 
state of native feeling alone. The removal of Derozio was there- 
upon determined on, and the management were wise enough to 
conclude “that they had neither,the power nor the right to 
enforce the prohibition of the boys attending private lectures or 
meetings." 

Mr. Wilson acquainted Derozio with the decision of the Manag- 
ing Committee, and the following is Derozio's reply :— 


Calcutta, 25th April 1881. 


Dr. H. H. WILSON. 


My DEAR Sin, —The accompanying is my resignation ; but you 
will observe that I have taken the liberty of departing from your 
suggestion of making it appear a merit on my part. If I had 
grounds to believe that my continued connection with the College 
could be really and permanently prejudicial to tiat institution, 
the spirit to leave it ‘without any suggestion, but that of my 
own mind, would not be wanting. I do not conceive, however, that 
a temporary shock needs such a sacrifice ; and I cannot, therefore, 
conceal from myself the fact, that my resignation is compulsory. 
Under these circumstances, I trust you will see the propriety of 
my declining to make that appear a merit which is really a neces- 
sity. Nevertheless, I thank you heartily for having recommended 
me to do so, because I perceive it to be the dictates of a generous 
heart anxious to soothe what it could not heal, But I dare not 
ascribe to myself a merit which I do not possess ; and if my dis- 
missal be considered a deserved disgrace by the wisc and good, I 
must endure it. 

As the intemperate spirit displayed against me by the Native 
Managers of the College is not likely to subside so completely as 
to admit of my return to that institution as speedily as you expect ; 
and as the chances of life may shape my future destiny, so as to 
bring me but rarely in contact with you; I cannot permit 
this opportunity to pass, without recording my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to you for all the Kindness you have. shown me 
since 1 have had the honour and pleasure of being known 
to you. In particular, I must thank you for the delicacy 
with which you conveyed to me, on Saturday last, the 
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resolution of the Managing’ Committee and for the sympathy 
which I perceive my case had excited in you. 

Such circumstances, when genuine and unaffected, make deeper 
Impressions on my feelings than thóse greater acts of favour, the 
motives for which we cannot always trace, 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, with sentiments of respect and 
regard, . . 

Yours sincerely, 
H. L. V. Dexozro. 


The following is the letter referred to, containing Derozio’s: 
resignation :— 
To Cajcutta, 25th April 1881. 
Tug MANAGING COMMITTEE oF THE HINDU CofLEGE. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having been informed that the result of your 
deliberation in close committee on Saturday last was a resolution 
to dispense with my further serviees at the College, I am induced 
to place my resignation in your hands, in order to save myself 
from the mortification of receiving formal notice of my «dismissal, 

It would however be unjust to my reputation, which I valuc, 
were I to abstain from recording in this communication certain 
facts which E presume do not appear upon the facc of your pro- 
ccedings. Firstly, no charge was brough} against me. Second- 
ly, if any accusation was brought forward, I was not informed of 
it. Thirdly, I was not called up to face my accusers, if any such 
appeared. Fourthly, no witness was examined on either side, 
Fifthly, my conduct and character underwent scrutiny, and no 
opportunity was afforded me of defending either. Sixthly, while 
a majority did not, as J have learned, consider me an unfit person 
to be connected with College, it was resolved, notwithstanding, 
that I should be removed from it, so that, unbiased, unexamined, 
and unheard, you resolve to dismiss mo, without cven the mockery 
ofa trial These are facts. I offer not a word of comment. 

I must also avail myself of this opportunity of recording my 
thanks to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hare, and Baboo Sreekissen Sing for 
the part which, I am informed, they respectively took in your 
prcecedings on Saturday last, ; 


Iam, Gentlemen, : 
Your obedient servant, 
H. L, V. DEnozio. 


Horace Hayman Wilson's reply to the above letter of Derozio 
we give below :—1t contains the wild and unfounded charges 
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brought against Derozio, sedulously circulated, and implicitly 
believed during his lifetime and after his death ; and it’ produced 
the manly vindicatibn of himself, the only one which Derozio was 
ever permitted to make, and which camo direct from his sensi- 
tive nature, burning under a sense of injustice aud the cowardly 
ealumulous attacks of men who feared his influence more than 


they loved truth, » ° 
25th April, 1831. 


Dear Derozio,--I believe you are right: although I could 
have wished you had been less severo upon the native Managers, 
whose decision was founded merely upon the expediency of 
yielding to popular clamour, the justice of which it was not 
incumbent on them to investigate. There was no trial intended 
—there was no condemnation. An impression had gone abroad 
to your disadvantage, the effects of which were injurious to the 
College, aud which would not have been dispelled by apy proof 
you could have produced, that it was unfouuded. 1 suppose 
there will still be much discussion on the subject, privately only 
I trust, but that there will be; aud I should like to have tho 
power of speaking confidently on three charges brought against 
you. Ofcourse, it rests entirely with you to answer my questions, 
Do you believe in aGod? Do you think respect and obedience 
to parents no part of moral duty? Do you think the inter- 
marriage of brothers and sisters iunocont and allowable? Fave 
you ever maintained these doctrines by argument*in the hearing 
of our scholars? Now I have no right to interrogate you on these 
or any other of your sentiments; but these are the rumoured 
charges against you, and I should be very happy if I could 
say boldly they were false; or could produce your written 
and unqualified denial, for the satisfaction of those whose 
good opinion is worth having, . 

Yours sincerely, 


H. H. WILSON. 


Next morning Derozio dashed off the following letter :— 
204 april, 183t. 
H. H. WILSON, Esq. 


My DEAR Srm,—Your letter which I reccived last evening 
should have been answered earlicr, but for the interfercuce of 
other matters which required my attention. I beg your accept- 
ance of this apology for the delay, aud thank you for the interest 
Which your communication proves that you continue to take in 
se, I um sorry, however, that the questions you have put 
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to me, will impose upon you the disagreeable necessity of read- 
ing this long justification of my conduct and opinions. But I 
must congratulate myself that this opportunity is afforded me of 
addressing so influential and distinguished an individual as 
yourself, upon matters which, if true, might seriously affect 
my character, My friends need not, however, be under any 
apprehension for me, fcr myself, the consciousness of right is 
my safeguard and my consolation, | 

(L) I have never denied the existence of a God, in the hear- 
ing of any human being. If it be wrong to speak at all upon 
such a subject, I am guilty, but I am neither afraid, nor asham- 
ed to confess having stated the doubts of philosophers upon 
this head, because I have also stated the solution of these doubts. 
Is it forbidden anywhere to argue upon such a question ? If so, 
it must be equally wrong to adduce an argument upon either 
side. Or is it consistent with an enlightened notion of truth to 
wed ourselves to only one view of so important a subject, resolv- 
ing to close our eyes and cars against all impressious that oppose 
themselves to it? 

How is any opinion to be strengthened but by completely com- 
prehending the objections that are offered to it, and exposing 
their futility? Aud what have I done more than this? En- 
trusted as I was for some time with the education of youth, 
peculiarly circumstanced, was it for me to have made them pert 
aul ignorant dogmatists, by permitting them to know what could 
be said upon ohly one side of grave questions? Setting aside 
the narrowness of mind, which such a course might have evinecd, 
it would have been injurious to tho mental energies aud acquire- 
ments of the young men themselves, And (whatever may be said: 
to the contrary) 1 can vindicate my procedure by quoting no less 
orthodox authority than Lord Bacon :—*' If a man,” says this philo- 
sopher (and no one ever had:a better right to pronounce an opinion 
upon such matters than Lord Bacon) * will begin with certainties 
he shall end in doubt.” This I need scarcely observe is always 
the case with contented ignorance, when it is roused too late to 
thought. One doubt suggests another, and universal scepticism 
is the consequence. I therefore thought it my duty to acquaint 
several of the*College students with the substance of Hume's 
celebrated dialogue between Cleanthes aud Philo, in which tho 
most subtil and refined arguments against Theism are adduced, 
But I have also furwü'shed them with Dr. Reid’s aud 
Dugald Stewarts more acute replies to Hume, replies 
which to this day continue unrefuted. “This is the head and 
front of my offonding.” If the religious opinions of the students 
have become unhinged in consequence of the course 1 have 
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pursued, the fault is not mine, -To produce convictions was 
not within my power; and if T am to be condemned for the 
Atheism of some, Jet*me receive credit for the Weis of 
others, Believe me, my dear Sir, I am too thoroughly imbued with 
a deep sense of human ignorance, and of tho perpetual vicissi- 
tudes of opinion, to speak witl; confidence even of the most 
unimportant matters, Doubt aud uneprtainty bosieye us too 
closely, to admit the’ boldness of dogmatism to enter an cen- 
quiring mind ; and far be it from me to say “this is” “and 
that is not,” when after the most extenuat acquaintance with 
the researches of science, and after the nost daring flights of 
genius, we must confess with sarrôw and disappointment, that 
humility becomes the highest wisdom, for thc highest wisdom 
assures man of his ignoranae. 

(IL) ‘Your next question is, “Do you think respect, and obe- 
dience to parents no part of moral duty ?" For the first timein my 
life did J learn from your letter that I am charged with incul- 
cating so hideous, so unnatural, so abominable a principle. 
The authors of such infamous fabrications are too degraded 
for my contempt. Had my father been alive, he would have 
repelled the slander by telling my caluraniators, that a son 
who had endeavoured to discharge every filial duty as I have 
done, could never have entertained such a scptiment; but 
my mother can testify how utterly inconsistent it is with my 
conduct: and upon her testimony I might risk my vindication. 
IIowever, I will not stop there: so far from hating ever main- 
tained or taught such an opinion, I have always insisted upon respect 
and obedience to parents. I have indeed condemned that feigued 
réspect which some children evince, as being hypocritical and 
injurious to the moral character; but I have always endea- 
voured to cherish the sentient feelings of the heart, and 
to direct them into proper channels. ‘Instances, however, in which 
I have insisted upon respect and obedience to parents, are not 
wanting. I shall quote two important ones for your satisfaction : 
and as the parties are always at hand, you may at any time 
substantiate what I say. About two or three months ago Dakhina- 
runjon Mookerjee (who has made so great a noise lately) in- 
formed me that his father's treatment of him had ‘become utterly 
insupportable, and that his only chance of escaping it was by 
leaving his father’s home. Although I was aware of the truth 
of what he had said, I dissuaded him from taking such a course, 
telling him that much.shonld be endured from a parent, and 
ihat the world wonld not justify bis conduct if he left his home 
without being actually turned out of it. He took my advice, 
though I regret to say only for a short time. A few weeks 
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ago he left his father’s house, and to my great surprise engaged 
another in my neighbourhood. After he had completed his 
arrangements with his landlord, he informed me for the first 
time of what he had done ; and when I asked him why he had 
not consulted me before he took such a step :—“ Because,” -re- 
plied he, “I knew you would have prevented it.” 

The other instance relates to Mohesh Chunder Sing. Having 
recently behaved rudely to his father and’ offended some of his 
other relatives, he called upon me at my house with his uncle 
Umachurn Bose and his cousin Nundolall Sing. I reproached 
him severely for his contumacious behaviour, and told him 
that, until he sought forgiveness from his father, I would not 
speak to him. I might mention other cases, but these may suffice. 

(III. “Do you think marriages of brothers and sisters innocent 
and allowable?” This is your third question. ‘ NO,” is my dis- 
tinct reply ; aud I never taught such an absurdity. But I am at 
a loss to find out how such misrepresentations as those to which 
I have been exposed have become current. No person who 
has ever heard me speak upon such subjects could have cir- 
culated these untruths; at least, I can hardly bring myself 
to think that one of the College students with whom I have 
been conuected could be cither such a fool as to mistake every 
thing I ever said, or such a knave, as wilfully to misstate my 
opinions, 1 am rather disposed to believe that weak people 
who are determined upon being alarmed, finding nothing to 
be frightened at, have imputed these follies to me. That I should 
be called a sceptic and an infidel is not surprising, as these names 
are always given to persons who think for themselves in religion ; 
but I assure you, that the imputations which you say are alleged 
against me, I have learned for the first time from your letter, 
never having dreamed that sentiments so opposed to my own 
could have been ascribed to nie. I must trust, therefore, to your 
generosity to give the most unqualified contradiction to these 
ridiculous stories; I am not a greater monster than most 
people, though I certainly should not know myself were I to 
credit all that is said of me, I am aware that for some weeks, 
some busy bodies have been manufacturing tle most absurd and 
grouudless stories about me and even about my family. Some fools 
went so far as to say my sister, while others said my daughter 
(though I have not one) was to have been married to a Hindu 
young man!!! I traced t'e report to a person called Brindabone 
Ghosal, a poor Brahmin, who lives by going from house to 
house to entertain the inmates with the news of the day, which 
he invariably invents. However, it is a satisfaction to reflect 
that scandal, though often noisy, is not everlasting, 
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Now that I have replied to your questions, allow me to 
ask you, my dear Sig whether the expediency of yielding to 
popular clamour can be offered in justification of the measures 
adopted by the Native Managers of the College towards me? 
Their proceedings certainly do not record any condemnation of 
me, but does it not look very like condemnation of a man’s conduct 
and character to dismiss him frum office when popular clamour 
is against him? Vague reports and unfounded rumours went 
abroad concerning me; the Native Mauagers confirm them 
by acting towards me as they have dong. Excuse my saying 
it, but I believe there was a detgrmination on their part to get 
rid of me, not to satisfy popular clamour, but their own bigotry. 
Had my religion and morals been investigated by them, they 
‘could haye had no ground? to proceed against mo. They there- 
fore thought it most expedicnt to make no enquiry ; but with anger 
and precipitation to remove me from the institution. The 
slovenly manner in which they have done so, is a sufficient 
indication of the spirit by which thoy were moved ; for in their 
rage they have forgotten what was due even to common decency. 
Every person who has heard of the way in which they have 
acted is indignant, but to complain “of their injustice, would be 
paying them a greater compliment than they deserve. 

In concluding this letter allow me to apvlogise for its 
inordinate length, and jo repeat my thanks for all that you have 
done for me in the unpleasant affair by whjch it has been 


occasioned, 
I remain, &c., 


EH. L. V. DEROZIO. 


As early as the year 1833, this indignant denial of the vile calum- 
nies circulated by bigotry was printed in the Calcutta Quarterly 
Magacine and Review (see pages 92-4) ; and the same correspond- 
ence appeared in the Bengal Obituary, and must have been perfectly 
well known, not only to Dr. Dutf who spent an active life in 
India and England for nearly thirty years after 1848, but to Duffs 
biographer, Dr. Smith. Not only in the newspapers of tho day, 
but in a fragmentary sketch of Derozio’s life given in the Bengal 
Obituary, these charges were declared to be “ the offspring of nu- 
founded calumny," and yet, in the face of this, Dr. George Smith, 
fifty years after the events, revives these detestable untruths, and 
sneers at Derozio as “a Eurasian of some ability and much con- 
ceit," in order that his faultless idol, Dr, Duff, should walk the 
stage, “the first missionary of modern times," in the borrowed 
plumes of the achievements of the dead Derozio. Duff needs 
no such borrowed plumes; and his biographer, by the ungracious 
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belittleing of Derozio, and the'all but ignoring of the influences 
which alone made it possible for the Scottish missionary to effect 
what he did, mars the usefulness and trüthfulness of his work, 
and lays himself open to charges which few biographers would 
‘care to incur. We have set forth chronologically the influence 
of Derozio on the higher class Hindu youth, and the conse- 
quences which followed or the impact of Western thought and 
culture, as exemplified in the teaching of'Derozio, on Eastern 
culture and the higher Hinduism of India, We have endeavoured 
to exhibit, that to the despised and all but unknown Eurasian 
lad, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, belongs the chief glory and high 
honour of being the first, and to this day, the most effectual 
motive power to move to its very deptlis the religious sentiments, 
aspirations and beliefs of educated Hindus, That Duff only 
entered on the heritage of Derozio is evidenced in many ways; 
and that, had it not been for the well-meant zeal of Duff and 
other Christian ministers, and the fierce bigotry of religious 
zealots, Derozio's splendid powers and unparalleled influence might 
have effected a mightier revolution iu the religious beliefs of 
educated Hindus, than all the missions and missionaries sent to 
India since the days of St. Francis Xavier. How little hold Duff 
had on the higher class, or any educated class, of Hindus, is truth- 
fully attested ir the pages of The Enquirer, a journal conducted, 
fifty years ago, by one of the most distinguished pupil-friends 
of Derozio still alive. And how truly and fearlessly and fairly 
Derozio taught his pupil-friends to think and reason, may be gather- 
ed from the pages of that journal. We quote a single passage from 
The Enquirer of March 1832, little more than two months after 
Derozio was laid in his grave; and in this connexion, it should 
be borne in mind that the influence of Derozio over the educated 
higher class native socicty of Calcutta continued unabated till 
his death, and is even now a living reality. We quote from Zhe 
India Gazette of March 10th, 1832, in which the article from 
The Enquirer is reproduced :— 

* Mr, Dun's lectures on Christianity, intended originally for the 
Hindus, are now attended by them very rarely. ‘The seats of 
thé audience remain for the most part vacant, but for a few Hast 
Indiau and European gentlemen that take some interest in the 
business. The Hindus, we know not why, have given up in a great 
measure hearing the Rev. gentleman : we could recognise for sonie 
time past only about had a dozen natives among those that 
attended the lectures. This ‘s certainly a neglect ; for consider- 
ing the claims that have been attributed to Christianity, and the 
influence it is said to have had over the civilization of man, its 
enquiry does become important to every oue, In consequence of the 
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few Hindus that attend Mr. Duff, a friend has undertaken to 
write a weekly abstract,of the lectures for the Enquirer. We iusert 
the last lecture delivered on the 8th. While we hope on the one: 
hand that the argument of the Parson will be considered upou 
by our Hindu friends, we must also on the other hand ask the 
lecturer to give up liis indiserimimate abusive declamations against 
any that me said not, to be fullowers of his doctrines, To say, for 
instance, that those who after hearing his lectures are not con- 
vinced of the truth of lis positions, are unbelievers (of Mr. Duff’s 
religion), not from any error of the understanding, but from 
obstinacy, is equally illiberal aud unbecoming a lecturer on 
Christianity. Mr. Duff is very fond of the expression ‘ the disease’ 
(of those that differ from him in religion) *za iu the heart and 
not inthe head, but Litherto every one perceives he is led 
more by enthusiasm than by sound judgment.........We blame 
the Hindus in consequence of their fanatical cursing and 
swearing against apostates from their religion; aud Mr. Duff, 
with all his information and all his refined notions, can be but 
little better than they, if he be so intolerant; and if he in 
a publie capacity charge with criminal and wilful obstinacy those 
persons that do uot fee the truth of religion after his manner. 
Mr. Duff also dotes on the expression, ‘we ure bound to believe 
this, and if we doubt this, we must reject all history ;' hero 
again is & very greatanisapprehension, Bclief is not arbitrary. 
It comes home of itself, how, we do not know. .We believe this, 
because we feel it so. We doubt that, because, likewise, we feel 
it so, To say we are bound to do a thing is to suppose we have the 
power to do it; and we are morally obliged to exercise thut 
power. Now, bring this phrase to matters of religion, and sce 
how inconsistent you become. The Christian believes in Jesus ; 
the Hindu does not ; if both of them be sincere, the former feels 
the truth to be in Jesus, the latter takes a contrary view, aud 
feels it elsewhere. We have supposed both to be true in their 
saying ; and if we be an advocate for the opinion of the one, 
the utmost one can say against the other is, he is much mis- 
taken or decerved; in other words his understanding hya 
erred. ‘To say this is oue thing, and to assume Mr. Duff's 
dictatoxial tone, aud attribute obstinacy and criminal wicked- 
ness to unbelievers of our system, is another and a different 
position, A word to the wise is sufficient, and we dismiss the 
subject with the hope that our lecturer will stick to such argu- 
ments and such reasonings as may bring conviction to the minds 
of his hearers ; and give up imputing bad hearts to them, and 
thereby running the risk of prejudicing them against him." 

This is the sort of criticism which Derozio’s students were able 
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from his training, in the class-room, the Academic and kindred! 
Societies, and in his intercourse with them as friends, to bring to 
bear on the argumentations of Duff and other advocates of Christian- 
ity. That Krishna Mohun Banerjee, Mohesh Chunder Ghose, 
and others of Derozio's pupils went over to Christianity, was only 
what wasto be expected, was only the logical consequence of the 
teaching of their friend and master; but that some one else should 
claim the credit of this awakening, and this powerful impulse of 
independent thinking amongst higher Hinduism, is due to the iguo- 
rance aud fanatical hero-worship-of men who are unable apparently 
to see outside the rim of their own theological horizon, and whe 
measure the universe of thought and feeling by the narrow 
institutes of sectarian theology, the Confession of Faith aud 
Catechisms and effete metaphysies of "generations of men who; 
neither in learning, culture, training, purity of life or commor 
sense, have auy clatm to rank as teachers or leaders of thought, 
or formulutors of religious dogma for all men: and for all succeeding. 
aces, 

"Duff himself, in his own rhetorical way, admits to the full,. 
that the result of English thought and teaching on higher 
Hindu Society had been effected and é&hibited befere his coming 
to India, and unconsciously pays the highest tribute to the influence 
of Derozio: Iu the month of June 1880, that is, less than a month 
after he landed in Calcutta, Duff writes thus:—'" We rejoiced: 
when, in the metropolis of British India, we fairly came in contact: 
with a rising body of natives who hud learned to think aud; 
discuss all subjecte with unshackled freedom, though that 
freedom was ever apt to degenerate into license in attempting 
to demolish the claims and pretensions of the Christian as well 
as every other professedly revealed faith. We hailed the circum- 
stance as indicating the approach: of a period for which we had: 
waited and longed and prayed.” 

This “rising body of natives who had learned to think and: 
discuss all subjects with unshackled freedom" was the work. 
of the Hindu College English. education, aud the product of 
Derozio's teaching and influence. Students of Duff there were 
none: aud it is nearly 14 months after June 1830, before the. 
first examination of the General Assembly's Mission School took. 
place, and then the highest pupils or students of Duffs school, 
on the 15th of August 183], in the Freemasons’ Lodge, 118, 
Dhurrumtollah, passed a highly creditable oral examination in. 
distinguishing the parts of speech, repeating the rules of syntax, 
giving the roots of the leading words in. their reading. lesson, 
and answering questions on Genesis and the Gospel (see the Indice 
Gazette for Mouday, August 15tb, 1881), Was it these students: 
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of Duff's that Dr, George Smith refers to in a passage of his biog- 
raphy? (see page 140, vol, T). “It was a sultry night in August 
(1831) when twenty of*the foremost students of his own (Duff's) 
and of the Hindu College took their places (in a room in Duff's 
house) in expectation of a novel exposition.” If so, their progress 
since their examination in the me month must have been 
even more marvellous than any educational statistic yet recorded. 
Derozio's career, after his severing his connection with the Hindu 
College, was essentially tuat of a publie man aud journalist ; poetry 
he rarely touched. Though but a lad of one and twenty, he had 
taken a leading part in one of the groatest and most momentous 
movements in Indian society, from which his name can never be 
dissociated ; and he had already made his mark as a leader of 
thought in India, as a philogopher of unusual acuteness, as a poet 
distinguished by wonderful command of language, fertility of 
imagination, and that wide sympathy with Nature which 
marks tho highest intellects, and as the advocate of his own 
class, There remained for him, though he knew it not, but 
eight more mouths of life and work. Full of lifo and hope and 
couscious power, the sole support of his now widowed mother, 
his sister Amelia, and his younger brother, he projected, managed 
and edited the Hast Indian, the first newspaper that was 
the recognized organ of Eurasians, and which advocated their 
claims, and the claims of every question, honest and true 
and liberal, with an efoquence aud ability and a power of 
argument of which East Indians may well be proud. Dr, Johu 
Grant, a journalist of no inconsidcrable ability, the first editor 
of the Government Gazette, said of the Last Indian, * that what- 
ever differences of opinion existed among his (Derozios) contem- 
poraries as to the mode of conducting it, there could be none what- 
ever as to the talents, the perfect hunesty and the unfettered views 
of tho editor. Into this venture, tho Hust Indian, he poured tho 
little fortune of the family. The expenses which he incurred in 
establishing the paper, in the typographical improvements 
which he introduced, and in equipping the office of the Eust 
Indian, at No, 9, Cossitollah (mow No. 11, Bentinck Street,) 
with every facility for the executing of printing in all its 
branches, swallowed up the little capital Derozio had at his 
disposal." On through the closing months of his life, he laboured 
in the printing office and the editorial chair and on the public 
platform, with an energy, a devotion and an ability which, 
had he never achieved anything clsc, would have marked him 
off as no ordinary man. He was the chief speaker at a meet- 
ing of East Indians held in the Town Hall on the first of July 
1831, for the purpose of approviug the draft of their second 
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petition to Parliament. J. W. Ricketts occupied the chair. Abont 
150 East Indians were present,as well asa number of Hindus, 
who took a warm interest in the proceedings. We subjoin a 
summary of Derozios speech on the occasion gathered from the 
India Guzetie of Wednesday, August 3rd, 1831 :—Mr. H. L, V. 
Derozio stated, that before proceeding to the rejection or adoption 
of the draft of the second petition, he would make a few remarks, 
on the misstatements afd misapprehensions that had gone abroad 
regarding the views entertained by Hast Indians, of their dis- 
abilities. Their gricvances were of two kinds, political and legal ; 
but it had been said that they were seeking for privileges to 
which Europeans and ilindus aud Mahomedaus were ineligible. 
The petition stated that they were without auy Code of Civil Law. 
He did not know of any case in corroboration, but would not allow 
his want of information on this point lo be conclusive against it. 
Judging from the law itself, the argument was certainly in thcir 
favour and nothing could be thrown into the opposite scale but pro- 
valent practice, which a single decision would in a moment over- 
throw. The law, whatever the practice, was uusuited to their con- 
dition, for it regarded them as Hindus and Mahomedans; but in what 
did they assimilate? Their condnet, habits, thoughts, usages aud 
feclings were totally dissimilar, and was it to be said in the 
nineteenth century, that in legislating fora whole body it could 
be just to place them under laws totally unsuited to their cireum- 
stances It surcly could not be considered. a great privilege to 
be placed uinler Pritish Law. Let the many who had been 
ruined in tlie Supreme Court speak their sentiments; for, bad as 
it was, it was better than the Jumble of Tlindu and Mahomedau 
Law to which they were subject, the moment they crossed the 
Maharatta Ditch. One great evil arising from this state of the 
law was, that the greater portion of the East Indians, located 
as they were in Caleutta, had not the means of acquainting thein- 
selves with that law, to which they became subject, wheu they passed 
its boundaries, He here mentioned as a case in peint, An East 
Indian gentleman who had been educated iu England, having 
returned to his native land, and while ignorant of the laws to 
Which he was subject, was, through the subornation of perjured 
w;'nesses against him, thrown into one of the zillah jails for a 
period of two years, This was an evil of great maguitud2, and the 
circumstance were such as no European could be placed under. 
It had been said with regard to the legal and political privileges 
which they claimed that, if adinitted into the civil and military 
services, they would on this point have advantages over whut 
are permitted to the Hindus and Mahomedans, and at the same 
lime would be entitled to hold lands in the interior which 
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Europeans were prevented from doing. The admission of East 
Indians to certain rights did not preclude the possibility of other 
classes of the population also securing for themselves the privileges 
to which they were entitled. If East Indians were permitted 
to enjoy all the privileges they now -eek, it would be impossible 
to withhold the claims of others. Their enemies had tried to 
set both the European and Native community against them by 
saying that they sought exclusive privileges, well knowing that 
if they once entered the breach, there would be many to follow. 
He denied that they had assembled to claim such exclusive 
privileges. They were in reality ffehting the battle of the 
whole community, Native, European. and East Indian. Derozio 
then took a view of the amuments against them which stated 
that the fen of talent and influence of their own class, not only 
rcfrained from joining in their proceedings, but were opposed to 
them. How was this known? he asked. The men themselves did 
not state it ; and if the present measures were disapproved of, why 
were they not here preseut, to stato their sentiments, They had 
talent to reason on the subject, or at any rate had sufficient to 
understand what might be advanced -in opposition. He found 
that they had the talent of staying at home, but that was not a 
distinction that he or those present were ambitious af. With all 
their influence and mental powers, let them only propose to got 
up a meeting opposed to the views of the present, and they would, 
io their mortification, find a beggarly array of East Indians. 
They had talent enough to send an agent to England, and had 
influence to cause an interesting debate in Parliament on the 
subject of their claims; and if this were want of talents and 
influence, they could do very well without the talent and in- 
fluence that stayed at home and did nothing. Derozio then 
depicted the consequences of losing the present opportnnity ; and the 
responsibility resting on them to secure for their posterity all 
ihe advantages and privileges possible, Ilo expressed high hopes 
for the new ministry, and believed that the introduction of the 
Reform Bill was but the preliminary step to the introduction 
of more important reforms. This argued well for East Indians, 
for (hey had not now to deal with ignorant and partial men, He 
advised thdm to continue to present their claims; success invited 
thein forward and hope cheered the way. Did they fear to rise in 
the scale of political importance, to be considered worthy of coufi- 
deuce and honour, to be placed under a definite code of laws, and 
to gain for their children rights and privileges which had not des- 
cended from their fathers to themselves? And lie concluded a 
brilliant and most effective speech by moving the adoption of the 
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His friend Pote seconded the resolution, and Drummond of 
.Dhurrumtollah, his old master, wasted with illness, rose to point 
out that the definitions of the petition were not sufficiently clear ; 
and that the petitioners were really Christians born in India, 
Derozio overruled the objection by pointing out that clauses 1 
and 2 of the petition were explicit enough. The petition was 
approved. Some discussion then followed aa to sending a delegate 
to England, and the names of Ricketts and Pote were presented to 
the meeting. Ricketts was willing to go; but he said that it 
would entail the loss of his appointment, Pote generously would 
not hear of this and himself offered to go. On the vote being 
taken, 48 only voted, Ricketts 33, Pote 15, the others thinking 
it premature till sufficient funds had been got together to clear ex- 
penses. The other speakers at the moeting were Crowe, eW. Kirk- 
patrick, W. R. Fenwick, Mr. Wollaston and H. Andrews, The 
latter gentleman is still alive and evinces the same warm 
interest in every measure of usefulness which distinguished him 
fifty yearsago. The second petition was transmitted to Mr. John 
Crawford in England for presentation to Parliament, but, owing 
toa change of ministry and other causes, so far as we know, it 
was never presented. The petition will be new to men of this 
generation at Jeast, and as besides it bears the touch of Derozio’s 
hand, we reproduce it here :— 
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Tae East INDIAN’s SECOND PETITION. 


To the Honorable »the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the 
Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
Provinces comprised within the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 

HUMBLY SHOWETH, 


lst.— That your Petitioners are natives of, and residents in, 
British India ; Christians in religion ; and acknowledging subjec- 
tion to the Crown of Great Britain; but labouring under certain 
grievances which they desire to bring under the notico of your 
Honorable House in the hope of being relieved from them. 

2nd,—That your petitioners consist ;—first, of those, or of the 
descendants of those, whe have been born out of wedlock, of native 
mothers, and who, although of Christian fathers, and united with 
Christians in faith, in language, in habits, in manners, in feelings, 
and in opinions, are yet regarded in the eye of the law as without 
the pale of Christianity. Secondly, that your Petitioners consist 
of those, or of the descendants of those, who, though of native de- 
scent (some entirely, and some partially) and born in wedlock, 
profess the Christian religion, and are assimilated to Christians by 
education, feelings, manners, and opinions, but azz in like manner 
revarded by the law ag aliens to the Christian Faith. 

3rd.—That in conformity with the general tenor of Parliament- 
ary enactments relating to India, professors of the Hindoo reli- 
gion are governed in their civil relations by Hindoo law, professors 
of the Mahummudan religion by Mahummudan law, and both 
Hindoos and Mahummudans are subject, in criminal matters, to 
Mahummudan law; Hindoo and Mahummudan law, both civil 
and criminal, being modified by the rules and regulations of the 
East India Company; while those persons only whom the British 
Legislature have described as British subjects, or whom the admin- 
istrators of the law interpret to be so described, enjoy the advan- 
tages of thelaw of England, as extended by statutes to British 
India. 

4th.—'That by the rigid interpretation which successivo Judgos 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William have given 
to the phrase “ British subjects," as equivalent to '* British-born 
‘snbjects,” your Petitioners, although neither Hindoos nor Mahum- 
mudans, but Christians in thcir fcelings and principles, habits and 
associations, are entirely excluded when resident in the Interior 
from the benefits of the law of England. 

5th—That the effect of the position in which your Petitioners 
are thus placed is to subject them, although Christians, along with 
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the professors of the Hindoo and Mahummudan religions to 
Mahummndan criminal law, which (whatewer modifications that 
law may have undergone by the Company's Regulations, is 
abhorrent to their feelings and degrading to thcir characters, as 
contradistinguishing them from their Christian brethren. 

6th.—That a further effect of the position in which your Peti- 
tioners are placed by the' state of the law, op the interpretation 
given to it, is that in the civil relations of life they have no law 
whatever for their guidance. Not being Hindoos, they cannot 
regulate those relations by-Hindoolaw. Not being Mahummudans 
they cannot regulate them by Mahummudan law. And not being 
British-born subjects they cannot enjoy the advantages of the 
law of England. Your Petitioners, being without any written law 
binding upon them in the most important relations of life, are 
therefore dependent upon what any judge may consider the 
practice with regard to them in those relations, This leaves them 
so much in the hands, and at the discretion, of ihe Ministers of 
Justice, that they respectfully solicit from your Honorable House 
that consideration to this particular which its importance demands. 

7th.—That your Petitioners are systematically, and as a class, 
excluded from all superior and covenanted offices in the Civil and 
Military Services, and from all sworn offices in the Marine Service, 
of the East India Company; and that on the notification of the 
appointment of any one who may be then residing in India, 
they have been stigmatized asa body bya provision publicly 
announced in the Gazette of Government, that the appointment 
shall not be valid if the individual appointed be “the sou of a 
native Indian.” 

8th.—That your Petitioners as a class are further systematically 
treated as ineligible to most of those subordinate employments in 
the Judicial, Revenue, and Police Departments, which are open 
without reserve to the Hindoo aud Mahummudan natives of the 
country. 

9th.—That by a General Order dated the 27th February 1808, 
of the Commander-in-Chief for the time being of his Majesty’s 
Forces iu India, they wore as a class expressly declared, and are 
still practically considered to be, disqualified from holding his 
Majesty's Commission in the British Indian Army. ' 

10th.—That by stipulations in treaties with the powers of India 
which stil preserve a shadow of independence, your Petitioners, 
though regarded as natives of India, are practically debarred from 
engaging in their service in any’ capacity, without the special 
license of the Supreme Government of India. 

11th. —'That the spirit of the entire policy of the East India 
Company's Government towards your Petitioners has been, aud 
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is, degrading, invidious, and proseriptive ; and that instead of en- 
couraging, they have discouraged, every attempt made by vour Pe- 
titioners to improve their own condition and that of their offspring. 

12th ---That your Petitioners respectfully refer to the evidence 
given before the Select Committee appointed by the last Parlia- 
ment to inquire iuto the affai of India, in corroboration and proof 
of their allegations; and they confidently solicit from your Honor- 
able House, a therough consideration of the grievances herein 
brought to notice an-l relief from their future operation. 

And your Petitioners, as ih duty bonnd, will ever pray." 

Next month, September 1831, there 9ecurred that “ passage at 
arms " between Derozio and Captain Macnaghten already refer- 
red to. There remained for Derozio but one more public appear- 
ance, and, singularly enqngh, that was at the examination of the 
pupils of the Doveton College, an institution founded by his 
friend J. W. Ricketts, and the history of which has been told in this 
Fieview by Dr. George Smith, its second Principal (seo vol. XXIV. 
pige 288) and by the present writer in. the April number of 
1551. Ou the ‘Tuesday of December 13th, 1831, eleven days 
betore his death, Derozio took part with Mr. Speed of the Hindoo 
School in examining the classes. There were present the usual 
concourse of parents and friends; and of clergymen there were 
gathered, Messrs. Dealtry, Yates, McPherson, Piffard and notably 
Dui. On the conelusion of the examination, Derozio, with tho 
warm impulsiveness of his own nature, though he was weighted 
with an amount of work and care under whith many ordinary 
men would wince and sink, dcelared his intentions of deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on Law and Political Economy, with 
a view of qualifying the Doveton pupils to avail theinselves 
of the judicial situations which had so recently been opened to 
East Indians. These lectures were never delivered. Eleven 
days after, the grave closed on the brilliant lad; and there was 
quenched one of the most hopeful lives, It is beyond question that, 
had the lectures been delivered, they would have gathered round 
Derozio in the Doveton, spirits as earnest, unselfish and noble as 
those which characterised his connection with the Hindoo College. 

In The kast Indian of Saturday, 17th December, there appears 
a report of the examination of the pupils of the Dhurrumtollah 
Academy. This notice contains the last lines written for the Jest 
{radian by Derozio, After commenting on the excellence of the 
examination passed by the boys, the notice goes on to say that, “ the 
most pleasing feature in this institution is its freedom from 
iliberality. At some of the Calcutta schools, objections are made to 
natives, not so much on the part of the masters as of the Christian 
parents. At the Dharrumtollah Academy, it is quite dolightful 
to witness the exertions of IIindu and Christian youths, striving 
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together for academic honours. This will do much towards 
softening asperities, which always arise in hostile sects ; and when 
the Hindu and Christian have learned from mutual intercourse, 
how much there is to be admired in the human character, with- 
out reference to differences of opinion in religious matters, shall we 
be brought nearer than we now are, to that happy condition when 
* Man to man the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that.” 

To those parents who object to the bringing up of their chil- 
dren among native youths, we desire to represent the suicidal 
nature of their conduct. Can they check the progress of know- 
ledge at certain schools, can they closethe gates of the Hindu 
College and other institutions? If not, is it not obvious, that they 
cannot withhold knowledge from Hindu youths, and if they 
manifest illiberal feeling towards those youths, arè they 
not afraid of a reaction? Ina few years, the Hindus will take 
their stand by the best and the proudest Christians; and it 
cannot be desirable to excite the feclings of the former against 
the latter, The East Indians complain of suffering from 
proscription, is it for them to proscribe? Suffering should 
teach us not to make others suffer. Is it to produce a different 
effect on East Indians? We hope not. They will find after all, that 
it is their best. interest, to unite and co-operate with the other 
native inhabitants of India. Any other course will subject them 
to greater opposition than they have at present. Can they afford 
to make more enémies ?" 

The clear, far-seeing wisdom of those, the last publie words of 
the greatest Eurasian in many respects that has ever shed 
lustre on his race aud the broad charity and toleration which 
they exhibit, clearly mark him off as not only much in advance 
of the men of his own day, but far ahcad in wide sympathy aud 
trne liberality even of the mcn of to-day. Eurasians have, from 
their earliest existence as a community, declined to have their 
sons educated side by side with the native lads of India, for 
moral and religious reasons which in our estimation have been 
unduly intensified and needlessly persisted in, to their own hurt. 
The words of Derozio may well ring in the cars of this genera- 
tion and rouse them to a consciousness of their past unwis- 
dom :—“ In a few years, the Hindus will take their stand vy the 
side of the best and the proudest Christians How complete 4 
fulfilment of Derozio's woids is the present condition of Eurasian 
youths, ousted from the lower grades of Government Service 
by native lads; and competing with them in higher education 
and in the attainment of that rank which the impress of a 
University degree marks on scholarship, with all the advantages 
of heavily subsidised Government Colleges thrown into the 
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scale on the side of the natives, “The East Indians complain 
of ra from hag so is it for them to proscribe ? " 
Eurasiaus have suffered from the effects of that proscri ption 
which Derozio, a man of their own race, their truest friend and 
their ablest advocate, pointed out fifty years ago and counselled 
them, that “suffering should teach them not to make others 
suffer.”  Derozio's advice was not followed, and the Eurasians of 
to-day are reaping thd folly of their fathers’ sowing. 

We have quoted Derozio’s last public appeal to Eurasians. 
Probably, the last poem he wrote, is one which did not appear in 
print till the January of 1832, after his death, when it appeared, 
along with other contributions of East Indians, in the Orient 
Pearl, an annual, the volume being “inscribed to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as a testimony of the esteem of the editors for his 
enlightened views and liberal policy.” The poem “ Independence” 
is not in the collected edition of his ‘ Poetical works," compiled 
- by Mr. Owen Aratoon, and published by W. Newman & Co. of Cal- 
cutta. The verses are not in his best style, but as they breathe 
some far away echo of the worry and the fever and the fret 
through which his manly independence and indomitable spirit 
rose, we reproduce them here :— 

INDEPENDENCE. 
Look on that lamp which seems to glide, * 
Like a spirit o'er the stream, 
Casting upon the darkened tide, 
Its own mysterious beam. : 
My heart, —Aand shall that little lamp 
My glorious image be ; 
Shall the night so mirk, the stream so damp 
Be lit and cheered by thee 
Lo! in the breath of the tyrant wind 
The trembling flame looks wan 
And pale, as if fear had seizedeits mind ; 
It fades, alas, tis gone. 
And wilt thou tremble so, my heart, 
When the mighty breathe on thee ? 
And shall thy light, like this depart ? 
A way ! it cannot be. f 

In the autumn of 1831 an unusually high rate of mortality 
prevailed in Calcutta and its suburbs, the chief causes of death 
bejng cholera, dysentery and fever. In the village of Baraset 
near Barrackpore, whole families had been swept away ; and in 
the villages in the vicinity of Buwanipore, nearly a third of 
the inhabitants had died. In the villages between the Salt 
Lake and Calcutta the mortality was not less great. Every day 
during November, there were carried to Kali-ghaut about fifty 
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dead bodies ; and to the neighbouring ghauts about half that 
number. On the Diamond Harbour ixl a family of ten men 
were carried off in a few days, leaving only the widows. Every 
where in Calcutta and its neighbourhood cholera was prevaleut ; 
and nearly every case proved fatal. On Saturday, December 17th, 
1831, the day on which there appeared in the Hast Indian the 
notice already referred td, of the examinatiqn of the pupils of the 
school in which Derozio received all the education schools could 
ever give him, he was stricken with cholera: and for six days 
he struggled with the disease, till the bitter ending camo in.death. 
There crowded round his sick, bed, not terrified by the ravages 
of cholera, but rising above the fear of contagion, the pupil-friends 
of the Hindu College. All through the sleepless, weary, painful 
nights and days, there watched the siék-bed of the dying Derozio, 
Krishna Mohun Banerjee, Ramgopal Ghose, Mohes Chunder Ghose, 
and others, sharing the anxiety and fatigue of Derozios mothor 
and his sister, Amelia, Dr. John Grant, the man of all men who 
first recognized Derozio's brilliant capacity, who rocked the cradle 
of his genius, and followed to the grave his hearse, wasin con- 
stant attendance ; and when some hopes were entertained that the 
splendid constitution of the dying lad would withstand the ravages 
of the disease, the doctor's melodious voice rose in the sick 
chamber, reading to the East Indian boy, the second book of 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. The pleasures of hope were very 
brief. Racked with pain that filled the room with low moaning, 
worn out by sleepless days and nights and the violence of cholera- 
morbus, on Saturday, the 23rd December 1831,the weary eyes 
closed in death; and there disappeared from the great river of 
this mortal life, one of the most brilliant morning-lights that ever 
sailed adown its stream, For him, as for all true men, death had 
no fear, however much they hate it, gate though it be to life, “the 
gloomy entrance to a sunnier world." This is how Derozio sings 
of death and fate and man's eternal energy— 

Death ! my best friend, if thou doest ope the door, 
The gloomy entrance to a sunnier world, 

It boots not when my being's scene is furled, 

‘So thou canst aught like vanished bliss restore. 

1 vainly call on thee, for fate the more 

Her bolts hurls down, as she lias ever hurled : : 
And in my war with her, I’ve felt, and feel 

Grief's path cut to my heart by misery’s steel. 

But man’s eter. .] energies can make 

An atmosphere around him, aud so take 

Good out of evil, like the yellow bee, 

That sucks from flowers malignant, a sweet treasure— 
O ! tyrant fate ! thus shall I vanquish thee, 

For out of suffering shall I gather pleasure. 
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The “ poor self-satisfied creatures,” as Robert Dick the baker 
and geologist of Thurso, said of his own detractors, “ who make 
an image of God after their own hearts, and not after the image 
of their maker," made Daerozios short life and' sudden death, the 
peg on which to hang a homily, to point a theological * moral, and: 
adorn a tale." Atheistic and immoral poet, “ subverser of all reli- 
gious principles whatever" were howled oyer his grave, by the “unco 
guid ;" and repeated in mocking parrot tones, half a century after 
his death, by small ‘nen, hedged round' by a comforting theology 
of their own. That Derozio thought for himself on all topics, is 
beyond question. That he could neither subscribe to the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the authority of the Romish Church in 
matters of faith, to tlie sacerdotalism of episcopal clergy- 
man, tothe fervid evangelicalism of Duff and his admirers, 
or to thé passionless, unhuman theology of Calvin, that would 
damn to all eternity" millions of beings who never heard the 
gospel according to their reading ; or who, having heard it, would. 
not, could not accept it, was beyond doubt. With Derozio, as with Sir 
William Hamilton, Scotch Presbyterian as he was, “ Truth, like a 
torch, the more it’s shook it shines," was the moving spring that work- 
ed the mechanism of his intellect and life. The death-bed scenes of 
so-called infidels and atheists are part of the current goody 
literature that meanders round the '* Cottage homgs of England." 
It was not to be expected that so indepentlent a thiuker as 
Derozio should go to his grave without & death-bed scene in 
which the convictions of a life-time are represented as giving 
place to a hearty and full acceptance of verities about which, 
however much may be believed, little positively may be known. 
That Mr. Hill, the Congregational Minister, visited Derozio tho: 
Sunday before his death, that is on the second day of his illness, 
and that he, as well as J. W. Ricketts and others, spoke earnestly 
to the dying lad, regarding the unseen realities that lie beyond 
the grave, was only natural and Christian like ; but that Derozio 
died in any other faith than that in which he lived, that is, a child- 
like confidence in the great loving spirit that formed his spirit, 
and “ confessed that he was a Christian, and that he died a be- 
liever in the faith of Christ,” is a statement which takes for 
granted that he lived and thought during his short life, in anta- 
gonism to the teachings of Christ as he understood these. This 
cenclusion, we venture to think, cannot be accepted, notwith- 
stunding the statements that have been made regarding what 
passed between both Hill, J. W. Ricketts and Derozio; one of 
these statements going the length of asserting that a written 
recantation of infidelity, and a full avowal of Christianity, as 
these gentlemen and their Church understood it, was produced 
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and signed on his death-bed. 1f such a document ever existed, 
it was never exhibited to his closest friends, nor shown to those 
most likely to be made aware of its existence, viz, the student 
friends that continually sought his society and lingered round 
his dying bed. They knew nothing of this confession; and 
though his bed was closely watched by one or other of them, 
day and night, no clergythan or friend, with, a story of confession 
or recantation, was ever seen by them, much less any written 
document to that effect, bearing the signature of Derozio. The 
whole story seems to have arisen from the laudable anxiety of 
some of his friends, to get from him some more definite avowal 
of religious convictions than he ever could see his way to formu- 
late during his life; and in the course of conversation, no doubt, 
Derozio expressed himself, as in hi$ calmer and more serious 
moments he would have done, in such a way as seemed to those 
auxious for his “ soul's welfare," to warrant them in declaring 
that Derozio had died in the faith of Christ. Derozio lived iu the 
faith and spirit of Christ, às he understood that faith and life; 
and in no other faith could he live or die. That he read the 
life and teaching of Christ differently from others, that he set his 
foot firmly down against dogmatizing, against hypocrisy, against 
all ill, moral and intellectual, and dared to differ from his fellows 
and seek for truth with a fearless chivalry, a loving charity, 
and an undogmatizing modesty, was the head and front of his 
offending. He suffered the penalty of all who dare think for 
themselves ; and bigots and fanatics and the well-meaning 
men who require to have companionship and the assurance 
of conviction which the authority of others carries with it in 
religious matters, branded him an infidel. 

Of few men may it be said more fitly than of Derozio, 
“ Here lies one who never feared the face of man,” who sought 
for truth, faithfully, fearlessly and with all diligence, chivalry 
and charity, and, after searching for it here awhile, “ went to find 
it in another world;" who, during the short morning glow 
of his brief life, worked diligently to elevate the intel- 
lect and purify the life of all his pupils, and who spared 
neither care, nor toil, nor sacrifice, to raise the native people of 
India, and the meu of his own race, to asccial, moral, intellectual 
and political position, which one day sooner or later they shall 
attain. 

There is one lesson from Derozio's life which Eurasians may 
well con and lay to heart. With no other education than that 
which a Calcutta adventure school, fifty years ago, could give him, 
he began earning his own living and supporting his mother, sister 
and brother, alter bis father’s death, at au age whon most lads 
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are “cramming” for examinations, and treading on each other's feet 
in their eagerness to enter some of the grades of Government 
service, Derozio’s genius and high natural abilities were accom- 
panied by that tenacity of purpose, that steady application to 
Work, and that determination to make one's way, without which, 
genius and ability are merely marsh lights, to lure their posses- 
sors to uselessness and ruin. The advaatages which the training 
of a university course bestow are not by any means to be ignored 
or despised ; and when a training of this sort is compatible with 
the means and future prospecta of lads, it, would be the highest 
folly to withhold it. But when neither the present means, nor tlie 
future prospects of a family, warraut the outlay on an expensive 
education, which at the eud of it leaves its possessor, not in tho 
position „to supply a deifaud for his labour, but in that of a 
competitor, one among many, with native lads as highly educat- 
ed, and able to supply the demand for this kind of labour at a 
much cheaper rate, and Eurasians find themselves, at the end 
of an expensive education, little better fitted to earn a living than 
at a much earlier stage in their lives, it seems high time to use 
the years spent in College and which lead to little, in many of 
these cases, to the acquirement of some trade or handicraft 
which would render it unnecessary to import so largely as at 
preseut skilled European labour. As long as* this remaius 
undone, skilled European workers will continue to be brought to 
India, to settle here and to leave their children to intensify 
the difficulties that are gathering round domiciled Europeans in 
India. 

Tributes to the memory and the worth of Derozio wero not 
wanting. 

We reproduce two. One appeared in a supplement to the 
Government Guzette of Thursday, December 29th, 1830, and the 
other in the Sumachar Durpun :— ° 

"There are,” said the Government Gazette, “ we feel assured, 
many of our readers who share our feelings of sincere concein 
at the premature death of H. Derozio. When we look back 
but a few brief years, and remember the intelligent and 
animated East Indian boy, that gave such indubitable promise 
of something more than commonplace talent, when we reflect 
on the formidable disadvantages he had to contend with, and the 
elusticity aud success with which he bore up against them, so as 
to make for himself a name, our regret for departed genius is 
mingled with admiration at its buoyant energy. Destined to 
terminate his short career when others are but commencing theirs, 
he nevertheless lived long enough to acquire a reputation that 
is not likely to perish ; aud that is honourably associated with 
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literature, and the moral, social and political improvement of his 
countrymen. . . . . His works evinced a vigour of thought, 
an originality of conception, a play of ‘ancy and a delicacy of 
tone, which occasioned the more surprise when the reader came to 
know that the author was an East Indian boy whose peregrina- 
tions had never extended beyond Bengal, and whose Alma Mater 
had been a Calcutta School. In 1827 his published poems 
attracted the notice and excited the applause of a section of the 
London Press. Ever since, his name has been before the public, 
either as a contributer to various literary works, or as the able 
and independent editor of a newspaper. Of a diligent and active turn, 
he was not a youth that could sit down and eat the bread of idle- 
ness ; nor had he any false fastidiousness as to the sphere in which 
he could usefully exert his talents. Ouar youthful poet became 
a teacher in the Hindu College. It certainly, one would 
imagine, was not the situation a young and ardent mind like his 
would choose, had hea variety of choice. This, however, he had 
not—and he accordingly entered with alacrity and zeal upon 
his new duties. . . . . The Fakeer of Jungheera evinces an 
extraordinary command of language and an acute perception of 
the beauty of nature and those idealities which form for the poet 
a world of his own. Of felicity of thought, no less than the 
expression of that sympathy which the poetic mind holds with 
the world, visible and invisible, a Walk by Moonlight, published: 
two or three weeks before his death, furnishes an example." 

« That the interest which he took in the progress of his pupils 
was as deep as it was generous, and independent of all selfish 
motives, is sufficiently evident, were there no other proof of it, than 
the beautiful sonnet addressed to the students of the Hindu 
College, which he published in the Bengal Annual, 1831. 
Circumstances impelled Mr. Derozio to resign the situation he 
held at the Hiudu College. "Thus thrown on his own resources, 
he established the Lust Zndian Newspaper, which, however other 
differences of opinion exist among his contemporaries as to the 
mode of conducting it, there could be none whatever, as to the 
talents, the perfect honesty, and the unfettered views of the editor. 
The labour of conducting a daily paper in India must be obvious. 
Elastic aud buoyant as was the character of Henry Derozio’s mind, 
it could scarcely be expected, that tho constant tension of faculties, 
caused by his connection with a daily paper of peculiar views, 
and the organ of a class, no less than his anxiety on other points, 
not necessary to be dilateu on, here, and perhaps disappointment 
of some of those hopes to which the aspiring child of genius is 
more especially subject, it is, we say, scarcely surprising, that those 
should have affected his frame to a degree that he himself was 
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probably not aware of. To these may also be added, a feeling of 
mortification at having been misconceived in his views, even when 
his intentions were the most single-hearted, and devoted to what 
he considered the right. Youth, and the consciousness of elastic 
and original powers of mind are apt to lead their possessor into 
some imprudence, and that he should have his share of the 
rashness, and impefuosity of Loth ufited was but natural. 
Now that he islow, h:s friends may aver with pride, that if his 
speculations were not always conclusive, or his inferences legiti- 
mately formed, his moral character was irreproachable, his devo- 
tion to the spirit of what he deemed truth, even romantically 
uncompromising, his intentions good and his conduct as a 
son, a brother and friend, and a member of society, which 
it was his dearest wis? to elevate and improve—such as 
to reflect credit on his memory, and to make his death lamented 
by an extensive circle of friends and acquaintances.” 

Here is how the Serampore paper, the Sumachar Durpun, 
already referred to, notices the death of Derozio:—“ With feelings 
of unfeigned gricf we notice the death of Mr. Derozio, the editor of 
the Kast Indian, and formerly one of the teachers of tho Hindu 
College. We learn, that about a week before his death ho was 
attacked with cholera, and recovered from the stroke; but after- 
wards lingered to the period of his lamented death. 

“Among his own countrymen, Mr, Derozio occupied the first 
yank as a man of talent. At a very early age he,produced poetry 
of no ordinary character, which secured the admiration of all the 
lovers of the art in this country, and gained him the suffrage of 
many eminent men in Ergland. While in the Hindu College 
he laboured to instil into the minds of the youth under his care, 
the true principles of science; and to lead them to think for 
themselves. The result of his tuition has been that the students 
brought up under it are vastly superior in acquirements to their 
fellow-countrymen ; that body of enlightened youth -form a monu- 
ment by which he will long be remembered in Calcutta, To no 
individual is the country under greater obligations for the impulse 
which has been given to the native mind, than to Mr. Derozjo. 
If any proof be needed of this, it may be found in the perpetual 
abuse heaped on him by some of the native papers of this Pre- 
sidency, foes to every improvement. 

"€ Thus, at the early age of 21, has this highly-gifted young man 
been cut off, in the midst of a career of great usefulness, and just 
as he was about to reap the fruit of his arduous labours in the 
establishment of his journal. His abilities wore great, and his 
ideas respectiug public interests were generally just. On some 
subjects, particularly those of the most solemn importance to 
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man, it Was feared that his high talents and the natural im- 
petuosity of youth had hurried him into speculations which more 
propane enquiry might have corrected. We therefore lament 

is death most deeply, because, from the cause just mentioned, 
he never accomplished half the real good which might have been 
hoped for from one g0 richly endowed.” 

This high testimony to’ Derozio’s ability and worth is all the 
more remarkable, coming as it did from a journal conducted 
by the Missionaries of Serampore, and edited by Mr. Marshman 
(See Asiatic Journal, Vol, VIII, pages 79 and 133, Asiatic In- 
telligence) : 

On the 30th of December 1831, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Jndia Gazette :— 

* Encouraged by my friends and most of the East Indian com- 
munity to publish the memoir of my late brother Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio, I bring myself before the public and aolicit 


their patronage to the above work." 
AMELIA DEROZIO. 


This memoir never saw the light ; misfortune was closing round 
the mother and sister of Derozio, and how bravely they met it, 
may be learned from the following advertisement which appeared 
in the same paper for a number of days :— 

“Private Tuition, Circular Road, Calcutta. In consequence of 
the lamented aud untimely death of her son Henry, Mrs. Derozio 
thus early publishes her intentions without delay. She purposes 
receiving under her roof a few young ladies and instructing them 
in the following branches :—English and French, Reading and 
Writing, Geography, History, Arithmetic, the Elements of 
Mathematics and Physical Science, Needlework and Domestic 
Economy. As Mrs. Derozio has enjoyed the benefit of the best 
education in England, and as she will be assisted in the duties of 
teaching by a very competent individual, she hopes to afford every 
satisfaction to the parents and guardiaus of the children entrusted 
to her care. Being also anxious to give to female education a 
higher character than it has hitherto pe in India, it will be 
her aim to realize that object to the best of her ability. Every 
possible attention will be I to the health and morals of 
the young ladies. Music, dancing, and drawing at the usual 
charges." 

We add another advertisement from the newspapers of Decem- 
ber 99th and following dates, containing an appeal to the commu- 
nity to continue to support the East Indian :— 

* The great expenditure of money that has been incurred by the 
late proprietor (H, Derozio) in establishing this paper, and in its 
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typographical improvements, lately effected, will be wholly lost 
to his family if the paper is not continued. With the experience 
of some months to guide us, it is almost superfluous to insist upon 
the necessity of maintaining a paper which has the interests of 
the East Indian community in view. Individuals are too often 
blind to their own interests, aud still more so to the general in- 
terests of the community. We would appeal to the shame that 
will follow, if the East Indians should be found unwilling to sup- 
port their own cause. We havo a confidence that the tear of 
sorrow and the tribute of respect which they have paid at the 
grave of their departed friend, will be followed by substantial 
service for all the trouble, toil, care and sacrifice, which have been 
endured in their service by the lamented editor ot tlic Keat 
Indian.” , 

A meeting of the friends and admirers of Derozio for the purpose 
of crecting some suitable monument to his memory is thus noticed 
in the India Gazette of January 7th, 1832 :— 


Monument ro Mr, Denrozio. 


At a meeting held on Thursday evening, the 5th Jaunary £852, 
at the Parental Academy (now Doveton College), to consider the 
propriety of erecting a monument to the memory of the late Mr. 
H. L. V. Derozio, J. W. Ricketts, Esq, in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

1st.—Moved by Mr, W. Kirkpatrick, and seconded by Mr. M, 
Crowe — 

That this meeting is desirous of recording ils sense of the 
loss which our community has recently sustained by the death of 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, whose short but brilliant carcer of public 
usefulness has left a chasm m our ranks not casily to be filled up. 

21,d.— Moved by Baboo Mohesh Chunder Ghose, and seconded 
by Mr. Walo Byrne— MEE 

That a stone monument, bearing an appropriate inseription, bo 
erected by public subscription to the late Mr. Derozio, ns a testi- 
mony of our esteem for the memory of onc whose loss we have so 
inuch reason to deplore. P 

3rd.—Moved by Mr. J. A. Lorimer, and sccordecd by Baboo 
Krishna Mobun Banerjea. 

That a committce consisting of the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. Wale Byrn, A. DeSouza, W. R. Fenwick, D. Haro. 
D. M. King, W. Kirkpatrick, J. W Ricketts, J. Welsh, and Baboos 
Dukhinanunda Mookerjex, and Krishna Molun Banerjea, be ap- 
poiuted to carry the foregoing resolutions into effect ; and that Mr, 
W. R. Fenwick be requested to officiate as Scerctary to the 
committee. 
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4th.—Moved by Mr, L. Frazer, and seconded by Mr. J. A. Lor- 
imer— 

That any surplus that may be left from the subscriptions 
raised on account of the monument be tendered to the family of 
the late Mr. Derozio. 

Subscription books were handed round, and donations to the 
amount of Its. 900 were entered. 

On a letter being read by Mr. Byrn from Mr. Stapleton, offering 
to publish a lithographic miniature of Mr. Derozio without any 
remuneration for his labours. 

5th.— Moved by Baboo Krishna Mohun Banerjee, and seconded 
by Mr. B. Dias— 

That Mr. Stapleton's proposals be accepted, and a miniaturce 
of Mr. Derozio be published with the consent of his family; and 
that the thanks of the meeting be presented to Mr. Stapleton for 
his disinterested offer. Votes of thanks for the use of the Hall and 
io the Chair closed the meeting. 

School, newspaper, and monument all came to nothing ! A person 
of little moral worth and some pretensions to literally skill obtained 
the direction and management of the Hast Indian, and the confidence 
of l'erozio's mother. This person, who has been characterised as 
little better than a “ European loafer,” speedily brought the paper 
to ruin, and, with it, Amelia and her mother. Everything was sold 
off; and the mother and sister of Derozio at this point. disappcared 
from mortal ken. Amelia appears again once only. Some years 
afterwards she was accidentally met at Scrampore by Krishna 
Mohun Banerjea. Then she was married. Since then the family 
have disappeared, Are any members yet in existence? Are 
any of Derczin's books, letters, or manuscripts still available to 
throw some light on his life and work ? 

The movement to erect à monument to his memory and worth, 
inaugurated in the Hali of the Doveton College, at which 
two of his best loved friends, Krishna Mohun Banerjee and 
Mohesh Chunder Ghose, spoke in feeling terms of their dead 
master, and Kirkpatrick and others who, in the merry days-of long 
aco, had sported with him on the green, and Ricketts who had 
stood side by side with him on tbe platforms of public meetings, 
rising urasians to an assertion of their rights, and Fenwick 
and Crowe, who had supported him in the heavy task of editing 
and managing the Fusi Indian, all paid tributes to his memory, 
came to an 1gnominieus-ending, Fenwick, the man entrusted 
with the money, Rs. 900, raised on the day of the mecting, and 
whatever other sums he afterwards collected from Native, Eu- 
rasian and European friends, got into deep waters jm money 
maliers ; and, probably beleving that his embarrassments were 
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only temporarily, appropriated the whole of the subscriptions of 
the Derozio Memorial. Derozio's native friends were disgusted, 
and Eurasians made 1 motion. The keen feelings of regret 
worked by Derozio's death, died away; the men that knew him, 
went to join him, in another world ; aud a generation has arise : 
who know him not. It may v * be yet too late to place some- 
where, either over his grave, or, better „still, on the walls of the 
Presidency College library, some simple memorial of his life and 
work; and there are surely men of his own race for whom he 
has done so much, over whom, as wo have said, he has cast the 
glow of his genius, aud exhibited in a rémarkable manner the 
heights to which they may aspiré and may attain, there are 
surcly native gentlemen, themselves educated at the Ilindu 
College, and who, togethergvith their sona, are reaping the fruits of 
Derozio'8 sowing, who will gladly aid in erecting à modest memo- 
rial to the lad who fifty years ago in poetry, philosophy, and 
journalism, in the school-room, ou the platform, and in the social 
circle, exhibited a gcuius and a public worth, which has too loug 
remained unacknowledged. 

In stature Derozio was rather below the middle height, always 
neatly, ifsomewhat foppishly dressed. His colour was nearly as dark 
as that of the darkest native. A frank, pleasing smile was the 
usual expression of a face round and chubby asea boy's, ont of 
which shone the great brown, glowing cyes, that usually indicate 
the possession of acute feelings and imagination. His hair was 
long, black, inclined to curl, and parted in the inid@le. Mr. Owen 
Aratoon has a small photograph taken from the lithographic 
miniature published by Mr. Stapleton, which represents Derozio 
as dressed in the high-collared dress coat of his day, and his 
neck swathed in the white neck-cloth, fashionable in the days of 
our grandfathers. We have already noted his singularly winning 
manner. His frankness and cordiality,and the whole charm of his 
presence and conversation, drew men to him, and those who might 
be inclined, on a first acquaintance, to laugh or sneer at his fop- 
pishness and conccit, were specdily won over to admirc the 
brilliant boy, whose vivacity, good humour and acutencss, charm- 
ed even strangers. Derozio was conscious of his own powersf: 
and it is no wonder that an clement of conccit was discernible in 
his chatacter. He had something to be conceited about, The 
reception his poems met with from the press of India and Eng- 
land, the crowded audiences that listened to his lectures, the 
patronage and friendship of such men as Dr. John Grant, H. M. © 
Parker—a gentleman occupying a high position in the Revenue 
Department, aud moving in the highest circle of European society 
in Calcutta, a 1nan of culture and no mean poetic order, as evidenc- 
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ed in his “ Draught of Immortality"—no dinner party given by 
Mr. Parker was complete without Derozio—and the accomplished 
principal of the Hindu College, D. L. ‘Richardson, and others 
who might be mentioned, all these would have turned the 
head of most boys of twenty; but to the end of his short life 
Derozio retained the childlike simplicity of his character. After 
his death and the abandonment of the contemplated biography 
by his sister Amelia, Derozio's papers scet to have passed into 
the hands of Mr. Richardson. Amongst these papers were several 
short poems since published, notably Jndependence and a 
second sonnet to the students of the Hindu College, not con- 
tained in his collected works, and first published in the Calcutta 
Quarterly Magazine, 1833. There were also a number of letters 
now apparently lost, and an incomplete translation from the 
French of M. Pierro Louis Moreau De Maupertuis, on Moral 
Philosophy. This incomplete translation, three chapters of which 
were printed after his death in the Caleutt« Quarterly Magazine 
for 1833, along with a short notice of his life and poems, is evidence 
of this much at least, that Derozio knew sufficient French for 
all the purposes of a student ; and that his knowledge of Philo- 
sophy did not embrace the best known authors ‘$nly, but extended 
to those whose very names, cither in this generation or their own, 
were and are, quite unknown to the bulk of students of Philosophy. 
Maupertuis was more a mathematician than a metaphysician, 
and not much of either, but itis sterling evidence of Derozio’s 
width of reading, that he mastered such an obscure tract on Moral 
Philosophy as that of Maupertuis. P. L. M. De Maupertuis was born 
at St. Malo in 1698, and chiefly distinguished himself in advocat- 
ing the physical theory of Newton against Descartes. He was 
appointed head of the Academicians who were directed by Louis 
XV,in the year 1736, to proceed to Lapland and ascertain the 
exact measurement of a degree of longitude, At the invitation of 
Frederic II he went to Berlin, as head of the Academy there, 
Here he engaged in a controversy with Voltaire, in which he was 
lashed by the incessive wit and satire of his own countrymen, and 
qbliged to retire to France, where he died at Basel in 1759. 
The first Chapter is occupied with a discussion and definition of 
happiness and misery. ‘he second is headed—* In ordinary life the 
sum of evil exceeds that of good ;” we transcribe the following 
passage :— i 

* What is life? but ¢ continual wish to change its perceptions ? 
it is passed in desires; and we would aunihilate all the interval 
which separates us from their accomplishment, Often would we 
have days, months and whole years suppressed; and we never 
acquire any good, without paying for it with our lives, If God 
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accomplished our desires and suppressed for us all the time which 
we would have suppressed, the old man would be surprised to see 
the little that he wouldehave lived: perhaps, the duration of the 
longest life, would be reduced to a few hours.......... 

Were the enquiry made we should find very few, from whatever 
condition they might be taken, who would recommence life as it 
has been, who would repass throuch all the states in which it hasl 
been. Would not ths be the pleasant avowal, that there is more 
evil than good in life t” 

The third Chapter is occupied with “ Reflections on the nature 
of Pleasures and Pains.” ° 

We hope to be able to reproduce this translation in full as well 
as several unedited poems and fragments of Derozio, 


TioMAS EDWARDS, 


Arr. IV.—RURAL POLICE AND DECENTRALISATION. 


N these days, when Indian administration has become so com- 
plicated and so expensive, the difficulty must be met by de- 
centralizing, whether it be by limiting the amount to be spent to 
a certain assignment, or by assigning notling, and letting the 
locality raise all that is needed by local rates and taxes. Roads 
have already been made a local charge, and some steps might be 
taken to make police the same. In the course of doing this, if 
an organisation of self-governnient could be started, even though 
at first that organisation were unable to stand alone, a great advance 
in administrative and political progress avould be gained, as well as 
a means devised of supplementing the State's finances. ' 

Nowhere in India is thore such an absence of all village organi- 
sation as in Bengal. Consequcntly, when it is most wanted, as in 
times of famine, the country has to be flooded with a foreign 
exccutive, and an extempore organisation erected at most ruinous 
cost. It will be the object of this paper to consider whether the 
defect cannot be cured by introducing an organisation which 
could be used as a small beginning of local self-govornment, as a 
means of raising locally the cost of police charges, and finally, as 
a most important help to tho executive when carryiug out extra- 
ordinary measures, such as famine relief or census. 

It is now five or six years since the present Chowkidari Act was 
introduced into Bengal, and in spite of the many difficulties 
experienced in working it, no one disputes that it has produced 
a great improvement in the condition of the rural police. At 
present there is some one, at least in most villages, legally and 
practically responsible for the payment of the chowkidars, namely, 
the village punches; and taey are not only responsiblo for his 
pay, but they are his immediate superior authority, to whose 
notice he must bring all occurrences ; and they, in their turn are 
bound to report his delinquencies, and, if need be, convey to the 
thannah the information he has failed to give. í 

“The Act was framed in the spirit of making the position of the 
punch an honourable one, and for this end the magistrate alone 
is allowed to control them, while the police are denied that power. 
But unfortunately the magistrate is given no means of mediate 
communication with, and supervision over them, except the regular 
police. Hence, necessarily, mush recourse has been compelled to be 
had to the police. It is only through them that new appointments 
can be made in the case of casualties and retirements ; and there- 
fore in their hands rests the important function of selection. 
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Again, in all the executive measures to enforce payment of the 
chowkidars and to demand accounts, to decide questions between 
the punches and the cltowkidars, whether chowkidars shall be dis- 
missed, and if so, who shall be appointed, the magistrate must look 
to them for advice, and that advice must nearly always prevail. 

But not only has the present 'aw the fault of compelling the 
magistrate to use the police to coerce the punches into a perform- 
ance of their duties of collection, but it provides absolutely no 
means ofsuperiutendiag that performance. A punch may be 
keeping no accounts, may be most unfairly assessing the villagers, 
and may be abusing its authority in many Ways; but, except when 
ə scandal arises, calling for magisterial enquiry, things must go on 
uncheeked. Under the present system the magistrate can only 
say, the punches must paye their chowkidars, but how they manage 
to do d he cannot make his concern. He has no organisation 
given him for this purpose, and he can only look to what is practi- 
cal. The result of this may be very diverse; a weak punch cannot 
possibly collect its dues, and the post consequently becomes one 
of serious pecuniary liability. Each member is scheming to get rid 
of his office, and those who have nearly the sole power of select- 
ing for the oncrous post, and through whose favour exemption 
at times may be gained, must exercise great authority. Again, a 
strong punch, composed of high caste men, will tsrow the burden 
of the assessment on their poorer fellows and very lightly tax 
themselves and their friends and relatives. 

At present there is no pretence of there being'any means either 
to help the weak punch, or to supervise and correct the conduct 
of the strong one. Yet the law requires the assessment list to ho 
published annually, and the magistrate is empowered to revise 
it on the application. of ten rate payers. Unfortunately, however, 
ihe magistrate has more important work to do than revise assess- 
ment lists, and this provision of the law is almost necessarily a dead 
jetter. 

Shortly, the defeets of the present law seem to be— 

1. It does not really secure that the sum assessed is collected, 
or if collected, that the chowkidar really receives it as wages. The 
reason of this is that the punch pay the chowkidar direct, and the 
only proof of payment or non-payment is the word of the chowkidar. 
Consequently, the temptation to pnt pressure on the latter to take 
Joss than his pay and acknowledge full payment is irresistible. 
This leads to all kinds of abuses, and frequently to criminal charges. 

2. A necessary cousequence of the above is that cither the 
chowkidar is too subservient to the punch, or he is at open war with 
them. Neither state is desirable. For if he is consenting to forego 
his pay, he is under-paid, and more liable to temptation : if be is 
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fully alive to his rights, and asserting them, it means often fighting 
and distraction n the village. 

3. The law provides no intermediatd agency between the 
magistrate and the punches. From this discipline often suffers, 
and the chowkidars are not amenable to the autbority of the police. 
Unless the chowkidar is guilty of an offence punishable by law, it is 
hard to reach him. Fines can hardly bo inflicted, for the order 
must be to the punch to deduct the amount? and it is more than 
doubtful if such an order carries anything more with it than a 
book entry. 

4. Lastly, perhaps the greatest defect is that the law makes no 
provision for the payment of thowkidars in small villages. The 
houses are too few, or tbe inhabitants too poor, to pay Rs.3 a 
month, and consequently they cannot be brought under tlie law at 
all. Again many villages have to be left in their old atate, becauso 
they are too poor to pay for two Act chowkidars, and one would not 
be enough. 

Now it seems to us that the only difficulty in making tho 
country pay for its police has been surmounted, that is, the diffi- 
culty of introducing a general system of raising local rates by 
direct taxation, and of entrusting the collections to a purely local 
body. Why not then systematise what is now so full of in- 
equalities, and st fruitful of coufusion ? Why should not all the 
chowkidars of the country be brought uuder the Act, and a 
thoroughly efficieut control given to the authorities. over both tho 
chowkidars and the punches? The hesitation to adopt a policy 
of thoroughness is based on good motives. Government 1s afraid 
to subject such a large and important body as the punches repre- 
sent to strict executive authority, as it would necessarily have to 
be exercised under present arrangements. If the magistrate had 
now to control and supervise them, he would have to use a more 
or less corrupt amlah and police ; and tlie result would be oppres- 
sion, disgust and even disaffection. 

However, does it not savour of the fable of the ostrich hiding 
his head in the sand, and so thinking himself concealed from 
hig pursuers, when one expects order and good management under 
the present arrangement, or rather want of it? It is so charm- 
ingly simple. Take almost any four or five men of a yillage, 
dub them a puneb, and tell them, without any outside advice or 
guidance, to assess and collect a tax from all their fellow-villagefs. 
lf they come and bother yov and say they can’t make their 
fellows pay, tell them that's their look out; if on the other hand 
the petition comes from the other side, the answer practically is, 
you must make the best terms you can ; who is to go and enquire 
into your petty grievances f 
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For the remedy of the above defects we would propose— 

1, That a punch be eformed in every village, big or small, and 
that they have much the same powers and rosponsibilitios as at 
present. 

2. That so many villages as ^ntertain some twenty chowkidars 
be formed into a union, with a circlo,or union punch of threc 
members. ° 

3. That the magis‘rate, consulting with the union and circlo 
ge determine the number of chowkidars to be kept for each 
village. ° 

4. That the pay of all the chowkédars be made a general charge 
m ens union, and each punch have its allotted sharo (o assess and 
collect. s 

5. Tiat the money to be raised in each union bo somewhat 
moro than the bare pay of the chowkidars, so as to meet contingent. 
charges of all descriptions. 

The administrative head of the union would be one of the 
mombers of the union punch. A circle would include some teu 
villages, and it would nearly always be casy to find a few good 
men in such an area of selection. "The headman should be paid 
from the union funds, and it would no doubt be necossary to com- 
pel à man to servo under a penalty. Tho term might be the same 
as that for the village punches—three ycars, or perhaps two years— 
so as not to render the retirement of tho union punches syn- 
chronous with that of the village one. The htadman’s duties 
would be purely supervision, and from their nature would prove 
neither irksome nor distasteful. Tho village punches would do 
all the work of collection, and the headman of the union punch 
would, with his two co-adjutors, be a supervising authority. Upon 
the headman would devolve all the purely executive work, aud 
the two other members would with him form a consultative body. 
This headman, or, as he might be called, the tehsildar, would be 
the pivot of the system. Ho would receive pay as explained 
below, and would in rcturn be answerable for the working of all 
the subordinate village punches, Before going further into his 
duties, we willcxamine the financial part of the scheme. 

The thannah having been divided into convenient circles, so 
calculated in size as to require some 20 chowkidars, the exact num- 
bep actually needed would be budgeted for, Their pay at Rs. 3 
each, and a mate at Rs, 4, and a tehsildar at Rs. 5, plus say 10 per 
cent for contingencies, would form the budget for the union. It 
might stand thus—Rs. 19 x 8 -+ 4+ 5 = 66. Tothis Rs. 66 add 
10 per ceat and we have Rs. 72-8. This thon would form the whole 
budget of the union. The next duty would bo to distribute it 
amongst the villages contained in tho union, and in doing this 
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some local knowledge would undoubtedly be required. The vil- 
lages where rich people lived would have to pay a large share, 
and those where poorer people lived a small one. A. large and 
popular village, inhabited by poor people, might require two 
or three chowkidars, but the neighbouring one, composing perhaps 
a bazaar and containing tlie homes of wealthy people, though much 
smaller, might be assessed much higher, At present there are 
often most gross inequalities of taxation, but under the proposed 
plan these should disappear, and with them some of the difficulties 
of collection. : 

Each village punch, month by month, would have to hand over 
its allotted share to the tehsildar; and he, proceeding to the 
thannah with the united collections, would pay all the chowkidars, 
and besides hand over the 10 per cent to the police for remittance to 
the magistrate. This would form a fund to meet chowkidaree con- 
tingent expenses, and could also be used toward defraying some 
part of the expenses of the district police. To give an idea of what 
the 10 per cent contribution would amouut to, let us suppose there 
are 2,000 chowkidars in a district. Their monthly pay would 
amount to Rs. 6,100, and consequently 10 per cont on it would 
give Rs. 610, by no means an insignificant sum monthly. 

The two principal objections that might be raised are the enter- 
tainment of paid tehsildars and the levy of the 10 per cent. ‘To 
meet these it can be urged :—that without some such paid fune- 
tionary tho affairs of the punches will ever continue to be mis- 
managed; and mismanagement means confusion and often 
oppression. With their help proper and fair assessments can be 
made, and tho money duly collected, and there will be some 
guarantee that all is not in hopeless confusion, only the weak- 
est being made to pay, while tho rich and the refractory are 
too strong to be compelled to do so. Moreover, the advantago 
to the general administration of having such men trained to act 
in general union with the executive will be very great, They 
will, in a way, be true representatives of the people, and yet there 
's no reason why they should not be kept strictly up to their 
duties. These duties will be light and of an honourable kind, 
and thers will be lots of margin to compel strict efficiency with- 
out making the post unpopular. 

The question might be raised—whcther men could be founa fit 
for the post. In our opinion they could, especially in many dis- 
tricts, which are most prosperous, and in which so many 
men of tho middle class have come to the front. Men of 
all classes might be chosen: retired Government servants, 
intelligent tradesmen, petty zemindars and such like. To 
those who know rural Bengal it is wonderful how many 
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men of character are found, men often held in high 
esteem by their neighbours, and already voluntarily entrusted by 
them with authority in àll disputes. This is the class of men 
who should be sought out; and though now and then the people 
of one village would resent being put undera man who lived 
out of it, this objection would ha:c to be, and could be, overcome. 
Hitherto, in trying to develop self-;overnment, the village has 
been taken as the unit of area, But asa rule this means ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and animosity. The people are too close neigh- 
bours, have too many ties, and too many, points of contact to be 
autonomous. It will no doubt be a bold step to combine several 
villages under one corporate body; and often zemindary and 
caste influences will battle strong against it. But these influences 
have had their day :—in rAost parts of the country, either through 
the infinite sub-division of proprietorship, or through the independ- 
ence of the ryots, the zemindari power for good or evil is a 
thing of the past ; and in other parts the sooner it is so perhaps 
the better. Landholders are by the force of events relapsing 
into private individuals, and the present Chowkidari law is the 
first step in supplying their place, making the punches responsible 
for the duties that had always been performed by them. If there- 
fore the duties and responsibilities of the zemindars have already 
been transferred in great part to tho punches, it iv surely necessary 
that these duties should be properly performed. For this end the 
punches must be supervised; and unless Government takes tho 
step, to which it has shewn so much roluctance, of placing them 
under the Polico, and of thereby destroying what is now so hope- 
fula germ of self-government, we see no means of compassing 
the end in view, except in some such way as heroin proposed. 

To moet the objection against making the punches raise suffi- 
cient to pay their Tehsildar, and contribute 10 per cent of their 
collections, we can only say that with due managoment we do not 
believe the payment would bo felt or resented. That some ono 
in the neighbourhood was to get the Rs. 5 would be a salvo, and if 
the assessment were well made, andthe numberof chowkidars slight- 
ly reduced, the incidence of taxation would be very little heavier 
than at present. What little more was required, would probally 
be taken from petty bunniahs and tradesmen, who have just been 
relieved from the license tax. 

*There remains the consideration whether the circle Tehsildars 
could reaily collect the village assiguments monthly, so as to pay 
the chowkidars punctually. If they could not, it may well be 
urged that much of the present system is a sham: for if the 
village punch really pay their chowkidar monthly, they could have 
no possible objection to making over the money to the circle Tehsil- 
dar; and if the chowkidar is not now paid regularly, he would 
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bave a far better chanco of being so under the new arrangement. 
We are sanguine that tho better orgapisation would enable the 
punch to collect moro easily from the villagers; and the mere 
fact of the regular monthly demand of the Tehsildar, coupled 
often with his presence, would greatly help to this end. The 
assessment, too, would be generally more fairly made, and the law 
of realisation more readily worked. 

In working such a system it must occur to one that the 
regular Police, as now constituted, would be unfit to be entrusted 
with the duties of supervising the Tehsildars ; and yet undoubted- 
ly they would have to intervene, at least to some extent, between 
them and the magistrate. The affairs of the rural Police must 
come up through the regular Police, at least in many ways, if 
not in most. For instance, the thannah must be the hcad-quarters of 
the Tehsildars for all financial and many other dutics. Could not 
then a great part of the 10 per cent contribution be used to improve 
the status of the thannah Police. The pay of the sub-inspectors, 
Head-constables and munserims might be raised, and the inevitable 
result would be a general improvement of tone, A sensible and 
civilised system too of dealing with rural crime would come in with 
the reorganisation of the rural Police, and there would no longer 
be that premium on unscrupulous officers, which obtains even 
to this day. Respectable men, it is hoped, would begin to feel 
assurance that they could work in the department ; and thc 
officer in charge of the thannah might, in course of timo, be 
chosen from the same class which now supplies the subordinate 
executive service. 

Another consideration yet remains; that many indirect 
advantages might be conferred on the agricultural community 
by the agency of the circle punches. They would be more or 
less accredited reprcsentatives of the country pcople, and would 
undoubtedly soon acquire considerable influence. They could 
often be used advantageously in suit disputes ; and as they would 
be mostly men with small holdings, they would be particularly 
representative of the ryots as opposed to the zemindars. By their 
jatervention and help disputes could be better understood, or 
brought to a close. The membership of an ordinary punch pre- 
sents no.attractions, but rather repels. Hence we have, as a rule, 
no men occupying that post who ean escape it ; and, moreover, 
they are so numerous, and their sphere of action is so confined, that 
they are of little use administratively, and cannot be expected to 
emerge from their rustic obscurity. The membership of the 
circle punch should present at least some attraction, and would 
probably be much coveted. For it would entail no pecuniary re- 
sponsibility, and its work would not be generally distasteful. 

The appointment of so many respectable men in each thannah to 
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be Government servants would both afford great assistance to tho 
Police in their legal functions, and at the same time restrain 
them from many illegal practices. We consider that a body 
of such men, collected together and consulted on the affairs of their 
neighbourhood, would be more intelligent and reasonable coun- 
sellors than the zemindars of the present day, or any other class 
of respectable men who are in no way representative and re- 
sponsible. Weare at the same time strongly of opinion that 
rural Bengal is in a more or less disorganised state, and that now 
it has been found that zemiudars have ceased to be of any 
administrative use, some definite body of persons should be select- 
ed to play the part they were designed to fill. The ordinary village 
punches have been assigned some of their functions, and we would 
advocates that this system should now be further developed, by 
thoroughly organising the village punches, and by efficient and 
yct popular control. 

The other executive uses these circle Tehsildars might be put 
to are endless, For instance, take the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for determining whether anything is a nuisance. 
The law requires a jury to be formed, and the question submitted 
to their decision, At present, “ pendente Lite," it is nearly impos- 
sible to make a fair selection, and often indeed to learn tlic 
names of fit persons. Under tho Road Cess Act village roads have 
to be projected and constructed. Here, too, they could be utilised. 
They might even be made rural sub-registrars, or, if need be, regis- 
trars of statistics. If Mahomedans, the post of marriage registrar 
might be added. They would be depositaries of all local informa- 
tion, and might at any time be made the centres of other orgaui- 
sations. 

What the country wants, and Government now, is less develop- 
ment of cutcherry and office, throwing off swarm after swarm of 
amlah, every one of whom has to be reachcd and guided by 
abstruse regulations from above. Even the ercction of Municipal 
Commissioners, Road Cess Committees, and Honorary Magistrates 
is often but a sorry sbam. They well know and feel that a 
breath can destroy them, as a breath has made ;—and they agt 
accordingly. This may be a way to rule a people aud collect 
their taxes, but it is not the best way to develope and educate it, 
and teach it to rule itsclf, Not that we would be understood to 
condemn such appointments as useless. To those officers who will 
consult and treat respectfully such representatives of the people, 
they prove of the greatest use, dnd often prevent the perpetra- 
tion of egregious blunders, Still we should like to see an 
administrative officer more in direct contact with the true 
representatives of the mass of the people, We might not then 
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have proposed a Rent Rill of a “ doctrinaire” type, tho passing 
of which would be nothing but a leap in the dark. Some such 
organisation as herein suggested would affórd a means of learning 
the people's grievances, not at the mouth of excited mobs, or of 
a disaffected peasantry, but from men of influence and character, 
who, while they would be urged to speak out to free themselves 
and their fcllows from wreng and injustice, would also act with 
moderation on account of their responsible positions. With such 
a channel of communication with the mass of the ryots, some 
much milder reform ,of the rent law might be found a suffi- 
cient remedy for the evil of the day ; and further measures would 
develop themselves as occasion and necessity arose. ‘The evils 
which the new rentlaw is designed to remedy spring toa great 
extent from the inherent weakness of tae cultivating class ; and if 
the latter are given a legal means of expressing their opinions, 
and at times, of resisting oppression by organisation, some of 
these evils will naturally disappear, and others can be met, when 
suitable, by proper legislation. 


Art. V.—DEVELOPMENTS, 


E there is one principle more than another which seems to 

dominate the age in which we live,it js that all the phenomena 
of the physical and social world are the results of slow and gradual 
development. ‘The mate-ials for building up a history of man 
after he has become a social being, are being rapidly accumulated. 
The scicnce of language has enabled us to'decide with certainty 
that European nations are descendéd from an Aryan stock, which 
includes the Hindus of the higher classes. Ethnologists declare 
that the Hindus aud Eusopeaus are of tho Caucasian typo, dis- 
tinct from the Turanian and the African, The fairy tales of our 
childhood are seen to possess a family likeness from the Ganges to 
the Thames, and a comparison of the vestiges of Germanie usage 
shows them to bo identical with the existing customs of the Hiudus, 
while modern European institutiong are found to be developments of 
Aryan gorms. 

The earliest form of society of which we are cognisant appears 
to be the patriarchal state. Tho customs of tho Todas in Southern 
India, where one woman has many husbands, aad of some other 
tribes in India and America, appear to suggest a still earlier 
form of society; but our knowledge of these customs is so 
scanty that no general principle can yet be laid down con- 
cerning them, and they may be explained as modifications of the 
patriarchal system caused by outward pressure. The customs of 
the Nors in Malabar, of confining the inheritance to female children, 
to the exclusion of the males, is akin to the Toda custom, and might 
be accounted for on the supposition of a period of society when wo- 
men were of more importance than men, which would pre-suppose 
them to be few in number, Another reason is, howevor, given for 
this custom. Tho licentiousness of women is assumed as a primary 
fact, and the succession is confined to females to make sure that 
the family property will not be diverted into another line. For 
instance, A marries B and has issue C, a son, and D, a daughter, 
C marries E, but her issue may not really be the children of C, 
but of some favored lover. The family property would, if succcs- 
sion followed the male line, then go to the children of a stranger. 
This uncertainty is avoided by confining the succossion to the 
female line. . 

But assuming the patriarchal system to be the earliest, its 
form seems to have been that of a collection of familics with their 
flocks and herds under the power of a single chief, whose authori- 
ty was absolute cvcn to the power of life and death over every 
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member of the community. Under the chief, all were upon a lovel 
of equality. To this day among many of ,the wandering tribes in 
India, it is impossible to distinguish a servant or slave from the son 
of the chief. On the death of the patriarch, the manner of filling 
the vacancy would naturally be by the election of the one most 
fitted among the members to conduct the little community in its 
wanderings, to negotiate with other tribes, aed who by his personal 
character would secure the greatest respect from his own men. 
The chiefship of the tribe, although naturally an elective office, 
would in fact often descend to a son or descendant of the late chief, 
who, being more or less constantly about the person of the chief, 
would imbibe from him much of the traditional rules for the 
government of the tribe, and who would thus be marked out as 
the fittest successor to the office, e office would «therefore 
have a tendency to become hereditary, and we may find traces of 
the power which the chief gradually assumed to nominate his 
successor, The manner of doing it was apparently public, and the 
nomination irrevocable. The same power of the chief survives in 
the power of the father of the family, or chief of the house, after 
ihe tribes have ccased to wander, and have settled down into 
villages. It is clearly discernible, and is identical with the patria 
potestus of the. Romans. The Roman father had power to 
scourge and to put his son or his slave to death ; he could sell his 
son into slavery,and this practice must have been common,for we find 
a Roman law enacting that a son who had been sold three times 
into slavery by his father, was emancipated and freed from his 
further control. The father could dispose of a daughter in marri- 
age and obtain the bride price; he could provide a wife for his son; 
he could give the son away for adoption into another family, and 
the earnings of the son belonged to the father so long as he was 
under power, that is, as long as his father lived. On the approach 
of death the father made his will, not in the sense in which we 
now understand it, but a formal ceremony by which the successor 
to his powers was nominated. It was not a distribution of proper- 
ty among the several members of the family, but a proceeding by 
hich all the riglits aud duties vested in the father, as the head of 
a house, wore transferred to a particular person. 
Passing irom the Romans to the Germans, we find the power of 
tho father thus described as the result of Von Maurer’s conclusiong— 
l “Each family in the township was governed 
Mainos Village Com- «by its own frec head, or paterfamilias. The 
mem UE « precinét of the family dwelling-house could 
“be enterod by nobody but himself and those under his patria 
* potestas, net even by officers of the law, for he himself made law 
“within and enforecd law made without" This inviolability of 
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the house is reproduced among the Ripuarian Franks, where we 
find it to be an early usage that, when a legal distress was made 
upon a man’s goods, the, householder went through tho significant 
formality of standing at his door with a drawn sword before he 
made submission. Kemble, in his “ Anglo-Saxons,” describes tho 
free men as the owners of lands. All others, including their wives 
and sons, were unfree; their status was that of slaves. The slave 
was the chattel of hise master, and his life could be taken with 
impunity. A man couldscll himself or his children into slavery 
to avoid starvation. ‘‘ Casar plainly found the Celts of the Con- 
— ET “tinent polygamous, living in families held 
tution pago 60 7 “together by stringent paternal power. He, a 
* Roman, familiar with a patria potestas as 
“yet undecayed, thinks if worthy of remark, that the head of a 
* Gallic kousehold had the power of life and death over his wives 
“as well as his children, and notices with astonishment that, when a 
“husband died undor suspicious circumstances, his wives wore 
“treated with the same cruelty as a body of household slaves at 
“Rome, whose master had been killed by an unknown hand.” 

The power of the head of a Hindu joint family at the present 
day is singularly like the patria potestas of the Romans. It is 
truc he may not put any of tho family to death, unless the practice 
of female infanticide is taken as an indication of a,survival of this 
power, but he may chastise the children, although we can find no 
authority that he can chastise an adult member of his family. A 
case, however, is rocorded in which a younger brotker of about 30 
years of age, admitted that his elder brother, who was the head of 
the family, had a right to beat him, and that it was improper in 
him to resist. Children could be sold into slavery in times of 
scarcity, and sons may be given away for adoption into other fami- 
lies, The father must find a wife for his son aud a husband 
for his daughter. The practice of depositing children with a cre- 
ditor as security for the repayment of a debt, appears to lave beeu 
very common, and in default of payment the childron become the 
slaves of the creditor. This is an early form of hostage, A Hindu 
father may sell his son, and that this practice 1s common, especially 
in seasons of distress, is undeniable. The head only has the right 
to deal with the family property, and the members can acquire no 
separate property, but must bring it into the common fund. On 
the death of the head, * whichever of the sons is the most con- 
* versant with business is the proper one to interfere on the occa- 

"e “sion; not primogeniture, but capacity being 

Nor d Hindu Law, «for the purpose considered as affording the 

* best rule in a family, though, other things 

* being equal, the elder has undoubtedly the better title.” But the 
12 
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succession to the headship or management must be with concur- 

NUN rence of the family, without which any 

WE dealings with the fhmily property would be 

invalid. 

The striking likeness between the customs of Hindus and the 
customs of the Romans in the days of the Republic point to a 
common origin. The Hindus haveapparently remained stationary, 
or have changed but little for many ages, butthe Romans advanced 
rapidly. Their conquests and the necessities of Government forced 
them to take notice of the customs and usages of the peoples under 
their dominion. With accumulating experience they began to com- 
pare, to criticise and to judge; they gradually recognised certain 
principles as ruuning through and being common to the custom of 
many nations, and formed to themselves an ideal standard of ex- 
cellence to which law and custom should conform. To this com- 
pound of general principles they gave the name of the law of nations, 
and they did not hesitate to legislate and to change the customs of 
all nations whom they governed, and obliged them to conform to 
their ideas of excellence. By these daring innovations the customs of 
the Franks, Goths and partly of the ancient Britons, were obliterated, 
and the law and custom of Rome became the law and custom of the 
empire, The Hindus do not ever appear to have been a conquering 
uation, but the remnants of ancient tribes, such as the Bhils and 
Sonthals, and generally the hilly and forest tribes who are not of the 
Aryan stock, indicate that at some distant time the Aryans moved 
into India, and the contest for the possession of the land was merely 
a cause of extermination just the same as the invasion of the 
Saxons into Britain. The geographical position of India has 
protected it in great measure from invasion from without, and the 
customs of the Hindus, not being subject to the discipline of com- 
parison and conflict with others, did not develop with the same 
freedom as those of the Romans, It is thus that we find the customs 
and usages of the Hindus of the present day a tolerably faithful 
picture of the archaic customs of European nations. 

The patriarchal system implies the existence of the family, and 
not one family alove, but all the persons who were descended from 
the chief, and who remained under him and were subject to his 
power, ‘he natural restriction to the growth of the tribe was the 
limit of water and pasture, The patriarchal system had its origin 
in single families, which expanded into many families connected by 
ties of blood relationship. This t'e of kindred was the bond of union, 
and ancient society consisted of a number of rude tribes, As the 
tribe became too large and unmanageable, it would break up 
into two or more, as in Lot’s case. Each tribe was complete in 
‘itself, The pressure of a common danger might make two or 
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fiore tribes associate for the purpose of attack or defence; but, 
the danger over, the association dissolved and separated into its 
, sekeral tribal units. In the north of India 
ero Ancient Law, the archives show that the village commu- 
nities were founded by an assembly of blood 
relations. 
The tribe, therefore, had its origin in a single family, consisting of 
a man, with his wife dr wives, aud under favorable circumstances, 
would develop and would even gather to itself men not of the 
family whose exigencies obliged them to become the servants 
or slaves of a powerful tribe. ‘Fhe bond of union of the tribe, or at 
least of all those members of ic whó were or a footing of equality, 
was the blood relationship subsisting between them. 
Sir Henry Maine has put the family tie as the basis of union 
zm . in theclearest light “If a mau was not 
pony Leena! 4 OE Masti j of kin to another, there was nothing be- 
‘tween them. He was an enemy, to be 
* glain, or spoiled, or hated, as much as the wild beasts upon which 
* the tribe made war, as belonging indeed to the craftiest aud the 
“cruelest order of wild animals, It would scarcely be too strong 
“an assertion, that the dogs which followed the camp had more in 
“common with it than the tribesmen of an alien and unselated 
“tribe.” The word which most commonly expressed this idea 
of relationship which knit the tribe together, was brother. The 
term which expressed the closest relationship between the sons of 
one father was thus extended in signification to ibclude all those 
who were of one tribe and lived under common subjection to one 
patriarch, who was supposed to represent the common ancestor of 
them all. An Englishman in India is often puzzled with the 
number of brothers the natives seem to have, until he learus to 
distinguish between a brother of the same blood and a Jat Bhai, 
or brother of the same caste, After the tribes have settled down 
into villages, and the interests of the tribe are confned to the 
concerns of the village, the idea of blood relationship gradually 
fades, and the bond of union becomes the village bond. The viliage 
is at first the land occupied by a tribe, but, as strangers are 
allowed to settle in it who are not of the same family, the 
sirength of the idea of blood relationship fades, and the common 
interest of the people being limited to the management of the 
concerns of the village, it becomes the bond of union. One 
belonging to the same village or town, or to the same part of the 
country, is looked upon with far more favor than a stranger. In 
time religion and political opinions acquire an extraordinary influ- 
ence, The fierceness of fanaticism and the zeal of political partisans 
have a power of fusiog and melting into one mass the most cx 
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treme sections of the human race. To profess the same religion is 
to bea brother; to be of the same party is a tie stronger than 
blood. In its purer forms the influence of brotherhood takes 
tho form of patriotism; the good of the country rises above all other 
considerations, and the national flag becomes the symbol of the 
nation’s unity and an object of veneration. The highest form 
to which the idea hase yet reached, is that we are brothers 
by reason of our common humanity We thus find the idea 
that assistance should be given to brothers of the same 
blood, and that all others are enemies, successively enlarged so as 
to includo brothers of the same ancestor—brothers by reason of 
living in the same village—brothers of the same political party— 
brothers of one country—brothers of the same religion—brotliers 
of the human family, and it is this assumption of brotherhood, or 
the equality of all, or the equal right of all to protection aud 
assistance, that forms the basis of all enlightened legislation. 

Early society, thus constituted by family groups, living under 
the common authority of an elected chief, and moving about in 
search of pasture and water, would, with the discovery and general 
introduction of the art of tillage, settle down in certain lands, 
where thev would build and cultivate and pasture their cattle. 
But aKhough they would cease to move about, there would not 
be any change'in the government or customs of the tribe, or 
their mode of thoughts. The village would be as complcte and 
independent as the tribe was formerly. Its first care would be 
to secure itself from hostile aggression, and we thus find that in 
aucient Germany “the mark has been formed by a primitive 
“settlement of a family or kindred in one of 
“the great plains or forests of the ancient 
“world ; aud it is accordingly, like any other 
* clearing, surrounded by a thick border of wood or waste, which 
“supplies the place, or increases the strength, of a more effective 
“natural boundary. In the centre of the clearing the primitive 
“ village is placed ; each of the markmen has there his homestead, 
“his house, courtyard, and farm buildings" The word tun or 
town was originally the name of the enclosure, or hedge, of tho 
enclosed village, and such also was the meaning of the word 
"heim" cr “ham.” The Danish word was “ by," and hence wc 
have the names of so many towns in England which end in “ by,” 
“ham” or “ton.” The customs which were observed hy the 
tuu, or by, were the bye-laws, T.e tie which united these early village 
communities was simply that of kindred, and they had no general 
and political organisation. They were governed by chiefs who were 
chosen by the communities, or inherited power from their fathers 
and who were independent one of another aud united only by 
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tribal name, and were of equal rank in the tribal council. The 
chiefs administered a ds justice, and the attitude of the villago 
to other villages was determined by the blood relationship subsist- 
ing between them. 

One hundred and fifty years "fter Cæsar, the Germans were 
observed by Tacitus. They were still a vast congeries of tribes, 
speaking the same language, but having no collective organisations, 
* They were singularly free from the commix- 
“ture of blood with foreign races, their primi- 
“tive traditions and mythology were alto- 
* gether their own. They had, asin later times, their own breeds of 
“cattle, and their only wealth was the possession of herds. Money 
“and merchandise were of little account with them. They had no 
“cities, gor even streets fn their villages; their buildings wero 
“rudely put together from rough, undressed materials. Their 
“chastity and regard for marriage, the plainness and simplicity 
“of their dress, their general temperance and sobricty are still 
“strongly marked. The love of hunting has declined, and the 
“ warriors spend the season of peace in lazy enjoyment, they havo 
“ berun to use wine and that not in moderation, and they have 
“become inveterate and business-like gamblers. Agriculture of 
“a simple description and for the growth of wheat only would seem 
“to have increased, and the freemen and slaves alike have settled 
“ feuds. Local organisation too is much more largely developed.” 

We can thus see clearly that the time between Cæsar and 
Tacitus was a time of transition, Society was slowly throwing 
off its nomadic habit and settling down into villages, and agri- 
cultural life was fast superseding the pastoral. Some memorial 
verses printed in a Madras Government selection give a lively 
account of the manner in which the tribes followed their chief into 
the country about Arcot. “ There the Vellalai conquered aud 

l . “extirpated or énslaved some more primi- 
atoe ace Ok puut : tive population and took permanent pos- 

‘session of its territory. ‘The poetess, for 
“the lines are attributed to a woman, compares the invasion to 
"the flowing of the juice of the sugar-cane over a flat surface: 
“The juice crystallises and the crystals are the various village 
*commynities, In the middle is one lump of peculiarly fine sugar, 
“the place where is the temple of God.” 

There must have been some principle at work which governed 
the distribution of the tribe into villages, and that principle is most 
probably that of kinship. The invading tribe was probably not one 
vast tribe, but a confederation of many small tribes, each ander its 
separate chief, aud when the common purpose was effectod, the units 
scparated and confined themselves to distinct boundarics. 
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As vagrant habits died out and settled habits began to prevail, 
the fact that the members of the tribe and no others occupied 
certain area of land would make kinship' and occupation of the 
village synonymous ideas. “From the moment,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, * when & tribal community settled down finally upon 

. “a definite space of land, the land begins 
Pah ypc d of Insti «to be the basis of society in place of the 
, page 72. ; . a e. 
“kinship, The change is extremely gradual, 
“and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accom- 
“ plished, but it has been going on through the whole course of 
“history.” ‘The idea of chief of the tribe gradually changed 
into chief of the village, and the dominant chief of many tribes 
becomes king of the country. But although there is no doubt 
that the earliest villages were the settlerfients of tribes, when society 
is more advanced, villages spring up whenever the ur pn are 
favorable for safety. “The unit of the constitutional machinery, 
"t is the Township, the Villifa or Vicus. It 
Hua enm e : may represent the original allotment of 
the smaller sub-division of the free com- 
“munity, or the settlement of the kindred colonising on their own 
“ account, or the estate of the great proprietor who hasa tribe of 
“dependants. The headman is the Tun-Gerefa, who in the de- 
“pendent Township is of course nominated by the Lord, but in 
“the independent ones may have been originally a chosen officer, 
* although when the central powcr has become stronger, he may 
“ be, as in the Frank Villa, the nominee of the king or his officer. 
‘The internal organisation in both cases seem to have been much 
* the same, for the dependent communities had probably, in most 
“instances, been originally free and reduced to dependence by a 
“ powerful neighbour.” Inthe Fifth Century therefrom the Sax- 
on village in England was formed of persons who where bound 
together by the tie of kindred, who were independent of all 
others, and whose beadman or chief was an elected officer. 

We have said before that, with the exception of the head of the 
tribe, all other members were on a footing of equality, and in fact 
there could hardly have been difference of rank when all followed 
precisely the same occupation of herding cattle and a rude agri- 
culture. The sanguinary and exterminating wars which the tribes 
waged, would for a long time prevent the existence of any member 
of an alien tribe, but it may be that as intercourse and exchafige 
between tribe and tribe was forced on by cireumstances, and the 
tribes subsequently quarrelled, and fought, some favored members 
of the conquered tribe would be spared, but, not being of the same 
blood as the conquerors, they could not participate in any of their 
privileges. 1f therefore their lives were spared, their oxistence 
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among the conquerors was merely permitted upon sufferance with- 
out their having any recognised place amongst them and without 
any rights whatever, Tigis position of an alien among a victorious 
tribe was in fact slavery, and although the above description of its 
origin is fanciful, and there mav have been many other causes 
which produced the position, yet its effect was always that the 
slave had no recognised position anu no.right. He was merely 
his master's goods to* be killed whenever his master thought fit. 
It is needless to mention instauces to show that the life of the 
slave was at the disposal of his master, and what a man had saved 
he could destroy. If he withheld his hand‘in the hour of battlo 
aud suffered the prisoner to live, he ‘could exercise the right to kill 
him at any other time. The very fact of suffering an alien enemy 
to live shows an advance inehumanity ; and a few slaves in a tribe, 
sharing in the same occupation as their masters, eating of the 
same food, and with no other tribe to fly to, would, ina short time, 
identify themselves with the tribe, and would be an element of 
strength; but when the number of slaves increased, as it did in the 
palmy days of Rome, they became a source of danger, and the 
plan of distinguishing the slaves by a particular dress was aban- 
doned, because it would reveal to them their strength. “As many 
enemies as slaves” became a proverb, and an atrocious law, intend- 
ed to secure the safety of the citizens, provided that if a master 
were murdered, all the slaves iu his house should be put to death. 
In one case 400 slaves of a Roman citizen were executed be- 
cause their master had been murdered in his house, 

The early tribes were thus divided into two classes, freemen 
aud slaves, the former having equal rights and privileges and being 
connected by actual kinship, and the latter having no rights what- 
ever. But after the tribes settled down into villages, and an 
agricultural life superseded a pastoral life, the equality subsisting 
between the freemen seems to have gradually changed into a di- 
vision of ranks, The causes which chiefly appear to have deve- 
loped this change are purity of descent from the original stock and 
wealth in cattle. Ina tribal community held together solely by 
the bond of blood connexion, the position of a stranger who was 
not a slave of the tribe, would not at first be tolerated, but by the 
insensible action of intercourse with neighbouring tribes, there 
would probably be developed a feeling of tolerauce towards him, 
and if a fugitive from one tribe appealed to the chief of another 
fur permission to squat within the tribal limits, the application 
weuld not ordinarily be refused, but the new comer would not be 
allowed tribal privileges, nor would he be allowed to live in the 
village or share in the common cultivation. The favor that was 
generally allowed to him was only to live aud cultivate within 
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that broad strip of border land which divided one village from 
another. Here he might cultivate with his own hand, or with the 
help of cattle lent to him by the chief, and it would be an easy step 
for the chicf to require and to receive from the stranger a part of 
the produce and to appropriate it to himself. The greater pow- 
er and greater share of produce thus accruing to the chief, would 
have a tendency to prompt him to extend this source of strength 
and introduce more strangers, until the coramunity would come 
to consist of the descendants of the original stock, the stranger 
settlers and the slaves, but as the two last classes would have 
no tribal privileges, thesfirst class would be regarded as the pri- 
vileged class, and tho idea of «privilege would thus attach itself to 
ls idea of birth or descent from tho original settlers of the vil- 
agre. " 
The special privileges attached to a class caused that class to 
acquire a higher social status, but among that class itself there 
must soon have arisen iudividuals who became conspicuous, not 
merely from their persona] qualities but from their wealth in cat- 
tle, obtained perhaps as their share of spoil in a successful raid. 
Of course, there must have been a long interval of time before the 
community suffered the existence of private property in indivi- 
duals, but when the tribe became stationary, there were many ton- 
dencies which would gradually suffer the accumulation of private 
property in the bands of individuals. Money was unknown or 
little known, but cattle were the index of wealth ; the word capital 
is in fact derived from caput, the number of head of cattle which 
a man possessed, and so is the word chattels a corruption of cattles. 
It was, in fact, the one form of wealth which was generally known 
to the old world. 

Hereditary wealth would induce the idea of hereditary nobility, 
until those who were born chiefs would think themselves of better 
stock than the man who had become a chicf by his wealth. 
Maine sums up his considerations on nobility with the remark 

Fatty Hintore of In: that “ the primary view of chieftainship 
titulos, page 136, - * is evidently that it springs from purity or 
* dignity of blood, but noble birth is regard- 
" ed as naturally associated with wealth, and he who becomes rich 
* eradually climbs to a position indistinguishable from that which 
* he would have occupied if he had been nobly born." 
- In Saxon England we find that “ the fully 
oa History, «qualified freeman who has an estate of 
“ land may be of various degrees of wealth 
“ and diguity from the ceorl with a single hide, to the thegn with five 
* hides, to the still more powerful man who has thriven to eorl right 
“or who has his forty hides, the alderman and tbe etheling. 
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* The noble may be forced to have a lord, the ceorl having land 
* may dispense with one. There is no impassable barrier be- 
“tween the classes, the ceorl may become thegn hac and the 
“ thegn eorl worthy, and there are gradatious in every class, The 
* great distinction however is that of wealth ; the landless ceorl is 
“ little better off than the slave. 

The extent of land which a man holds determines his rank, a 
ceorl has one hide, a thegn 5 hides, an eorlor earl 40 hides, 
The successful merchant may thrive to thegn right, and the thegn 
might rise to the rank and status of an earl. Ou the Saxon 
conquest the leaders of the tribes would*be rewarded by larger 
grauts of land than the general body, and would be thus thegns 
and eorls, and the chief of the tribe generally became the he- 
reditary king. In time the minor kings were swept away or 
fell under the rule of one or other of the kings of the heptarchy 
iuto which England became divided, and the several kingdoms of 
the hepturchy ultimately fell under the dominion of the kings of 
Wessex. The power which attached to the idea of king was 
thus constantly on the increase, and his dignity was more and 
more exalted. Side by side with his exaltation, the influence and dig- 
nity of his personal dcpendents, or gesiths, would increase, and the 
great officers of state would rank as high as, or higher than, the 
nobles by birth or wealth. The alderman or ear! was the chief civil 
officer of the district or shire, and the dux was the chief mili- 
tary officer, The relative rank of persons in those times may be 
estimated by their wergild, or the value which was placed upon 
their lives, and which had to be paid by the man who slew any of 
them. This valuation also determined the importance to be at- 
tached to his oath. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the original settlers of a 
village were men connected by actual bonds of kinship, who were 
on an absolute equality, and that the existence of private and se- 
parate property in land was uuknown. Cæsar, speaking of the 
Germans, says, “ no one has a fixed quantity of land or boundaries 

tm l “that may be called his own, but the. ma- 
ee r History, « pistrates and chiefs assign annually and for 

* a single year's occupancy to the several com- 
“ munities, larger or smaller, whom the tie of common religi- 
* ous rites or consanguinity has brought together, a portion of land, 
" the extent and situation of which they fix according to circum- 
“stances. The next year they compel them to move elsewhere." 
In Czesar's time the Germaus had not quite settled down into vil- 
lages, they were still semi-nomadic, &nd when they did finally settle 
down, the mode of cultivation would be exactly the same, Each man 
would have his allotted share to cultivate and throw the produce 
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dato the common granary, and at the next sowing season the lands 
would be re-allotted. Writing of the Suivi, who were engaged in con- 
stant war, he says, “after à year's service the warriors return home 
* and till the land ; their places are supplied by the husbandmen 
Hoci ‘of the previous year, so agriculture and war- 
ee “like discipline are perfectly maintained. 
“ But private and separate, estates of land donot exist, and the term 
* of occupation is restricted to the year.” ° 
The remarks of Tacitus who, observed the Germans 150 years 
afterwards, are thus rendered by Stubbs-—' The wide forests and 
" untilled plains are common property. But there is not yct 
* apparently any separate ownership, even of 
Constitutional History, “the cultivated land. True, weread no 
pun “ longer of the arnual migrations of families 
o 
* or small communities from one portion of the territory of the tribe 
"to another. The village settlements are permanent, and the 
"dwellings substantial and extensive. But the arable land is 
“occupied by the community as à body, and allotments, changed 
‘annually, are assigned to the several freemen according to their 
“estimation or social importance. The extent of waste land pre- 
“venis any difficulty in the supply of the divisible area. The 
“arable area is changed every year, and ‘there is abundance over." 
The division was sul by lot, but it seems a few favoured indivi- 
duals obtained more than the others. This may imply that each 
man now kept the produce of his own lot to himself, and that 
there was no longer a common granary, or it may mean that 
the chief who got a large share of land was entitled to take from 
the granary a greater share in proportion to the larger area of his 
lot. There is no direct evidence of a common granary, but the 
State was in the habit of rewarding tts chief by grants of corn and 
cattle, This implies the existence of State property, and Stubbs 
thinks that this was cultivated by the slaves. Judging from the 
custom of other tribes, I should think, as there was no distinction 
of property, the produce of each field was thrown into the common 
granary, frora which each received his share, after deducting what 
was required for the purpose of the State, such as the supply of 
corn to the warrior in the field. The public grants would be made 
from the same stock, and the division of the land into lots was, 
apparently, made to apportion a fair task to each member. 
tis not unreasonable to suppose that the same practice was 
followed in Germany. A large grant was, it appears, made to 
wealthy persons, wealth consisting of cattle only, perhaps acquired 
by cattle-lifting from other tribes by individual dexterity, which 
would be kept as private property, and private property in this 
form was permitted as well as in slaves aud in the homestead, 
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but the tribal land was common property in which no individual 
had a private right. A warrior who had brought captives into 
slavery, and had acquiréd oattle would get a larger allotment to 
cultivate, than. a warrior who had less slaves and cattle, or none at 
all, and in proportion to the extent of the allotment would tho allot- 
tee share in the common produce for the support of himself and: 
his slaves. ° 

The Saxons, havifg exterminated the natives and settled down- 
into villages, would naturally reproduce in England the customs 
of Germany. Of these the method of common cultivation would 
be followed as the only one with which théy were familiar. The 
fact of the migration from Germany would imply that the Saxon 
had felt the pressure of population upon the land, and a surplus 
would tus be forced to migrate in search of new lands. But 
this very pressure must have been preceded by a long period of 
stationariness upon certain lands, and in this state the annual 
re-division of fields among the whole of the people would bo grow- 
ing more and more inconvenient, and would | be forcing upon them 
the necessity of re-dividing the land less frequently, or of not 
venturing to disturb existing possession. There is no fixed dato 
at which it ean be said the practice had ceased, but it declined. 
imperceptibly. The right to re-divide, and the right of every freeman 
to possess a lot would never be disputed, but to efiforce the right 
would be a task beyond the pewer of the chief until, by long 
disuse, the right itself would cease to be acknowledged. It seems 
to be almost settled that, at the time of the Saxon conquest, private 
property became at once the rule in England, and the Germanic 
mark system, as it is called, was not enforced in the new settle- 
ments. ‘The conquered land was apportioned among the tribe, 
and at once became private property. 

The German mark system is thus described :—-“ Its essential 
“ character depends on the tenure and:cultivation of the lands by 
* the members of the community in partnership. The general 
“ name of the mark is given to the territory which is held by tho 
* community, the absolute ownership of which resides in the com- 
“munity itself or in the tribe or nation of which the community 
* forms a part, The mark has been formed by a primitive settle- 
“ment of a family or kindred?” Each markman has a right to 
ihe enjoyment of the woods, the pastures, the meadow and the 
ar ble land of the mark, but the right is of the nature of usufruct 
er possession only, The right of each is one of absoluto equality, 
and when that has ceased to be the rule, it is regulated by strict 
proportion. The arable area is divided into as many equal shares 
as there are mark families in the village and is subject to tho 

lternation of crops. In tho infancy of agriculture, the alternation 
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would be simply that of corn and fallow, and for these two divisions 
a common field would suffice. But as tillage developed, the com- 
munity would have three or more divisiuns on which the propor 
rotation of crops and fallow might be observed. Jn each division 
the markman has his share. The area of the meadow, the rota- 
tion of crops and allotment of shares are determined by the village 
assembly in which every markman may sit, and without its cousent 
no stranger may settle in the territory or purchase the share of 
another. 

lf a markman built bis hut apart from the village street and 
made a clearing for himself in the forest which surrounded the 
village lands, this would be his separate field, and would not be 
liable to be re-allotted. It is not probable that this would often 
occur, but the practice of settling broken men upon the border 
lands and of admitting strangers to settle there was a recognised 
practice, and the head of the village no doubt received something 
in the shape of tribute or rent from these men for the indulgence 
given them. The increase of these rude holdings would familiarise 
the primitive settlers with the idea of separate property in land, and 
when the annual re-division grew to be inconvenient, the nature of 
tho holdings of the original settlers would assimilate to the practice 
of the border holdings. It is not only the growth of population 
that would induce a change in the practice of annual re-division ; 
the knowledge of farming would tend to make the greatest 
difference observable in the produce of a field when man- 
aged by a skilful farmer and by an ignorant one, and the 
mark system was therefore only possible so long as the village 
community was not large, and there was an equality of farming 
skill, But while separate property in fields would then grow up, 
the right of grazing in the forest and of collecting forest produce 
would continue the same, the common right of every freeman in 
the village. 

The mark system was not confined to the Germans, it was equal- 
ly the custom of the Latin Franks, and the manner of administer- 
ing the affairs of tho village was just the same ; nor could a stranger 
settle in the village lands withont the permission of the freemen. 
“ The village community of India,” writes Sir Henry Maine, “ ex- 
‘hibits resemblances to the Teutonic township which are much 

" “ too Strong and numerous to be accidental ; 

j Village Communities, «Where it differs from the township the 

ge 12. . 

« diff:rence may bo at least plausibly ex- 

“plained. It has the same double aspect of a group of families 
“ united by the assumption of common kinship and of à company 
* of persons exercising joint ownership over land, The domain 
“which it occupies is distributed, if not in the same maunor, 
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“upon the same principles, and the ideas which prevail within 
“the group of the relations and duties of its members to one 
“another appear to be substantially the same.” And again; 
“the description of the Teutonic or Scandinavian village 
Page 107 "communities might actually serve as a 

. “description of the same institution in In- 

“dia, There is the arable mark divided ito separate lots, but cul- 
“tivated accordiug to minute customary rules binding on all, 
“whenever the climate admits of the fine grass crops, there are 
* the reserved meadows lying generally on the verge of the arable 
“mark, There is the waste or common land, out of which the 
“arable mark has been cut, enjoyed as pasture by all the commu- 
“ nity pro-indiviso. There is the village, consisting of habitations, 
“euch ruled by a despotié pater familias, and there is constantly 
“a council of government to determine disputes as to custom," 
And, to complete the similarity between German villages aud 1n- 
dian. we may refer to Elphinstone’s account of an Indian village. 
“The popular notion is that the village laudbolders are all de- 

Gia iail *" scended from one or more individuals who 

g y 9 onda, Page « settled the villages, and that the only ex- 

* ceptions are formed by persons who have 
“derived their rights by purchase or otherwise from members of 
“ the original stock, A landholder may sell or mortgage his ri; hts, 
“but he must first have the consent of the villagers, and the pur- 
“chaser steps exactly into his place aud takes up all his obli- 
“gations If a family becomes extinct its share returns to the 
“common stock,” 

The Russian villages, according to modern researches, are organ- 
ised commuuities on the same model ag the Indian villages, but 
they still appear to retain the practice of re-dividing the land peri- 
odically. In the South Danubian Provinces, such as Sclavonia aud 
Servia, the villages are still believed to be a group of kinsmen, 
the land is cultivated by the labor of all, and the produce is divided 
once a year and distributed according to certain fixed rules. . 

1t would seem, therefore, that German, Frank, Saxon, Russian, 
Sclavonian and Indian villages have all been formed upon the 
same idea of kinship, and it may be presumed from what we 
know qf the Germans that the preceding stage of all was tho 
tribal, or patriarchal, following a pastoral life and having property 
in “common, with equal rights aud with equal duties. It is possi- 
ble and even probable that separate property in cattle may have 
grown up iu the pastoral state, anda man rich in cattle would 
attach to himself a number of tlie tribe more or less dependent 
upon his bounty, and that tho fact of difference in wealth may bave 
induced diflerence in rank, So that even in the pastoral state 
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there may have been distinctions of wealth and rank, whick 
was a consequence of wealth, 

The shock to which most villages hate been subjected during 
the long anarchy of Hindu and Mahomedan rule, has de- 
stroyed in great measure the rule that no stranger should be 
permitted to settle in tho village without the consent of the 
community ; but the ancient type of the village community still 
cxists in many parts, and the landholders are known 
by the significant name of bhagdars, or co-sharers of the village. 
In the Oudh Land Revenue Aet there are clear evidences of the 
common ownership to which legal recognition is given. The grants: 
of villages or districts made by the Mahomedan ruler have in 
very many parts super-imposed a talukdar who holds his village on 
much the same tenure as the Normax nobles held their English 
estates after the conquest, and although centuries have passed since 
these grants were made, the villages submit ungrudgingly to the re- 
cognition of the talukdar's over lordship. The Act, however, recog- 
nises the title of the talukdar where it is distinct, but declares that, 
when several persons are in possession of a village, there should be 
a joint-settlement of the revenue with all such persons, who should 
be jointly responsible. The ancient Germanic custom of annual 
re-division still annears to survive, for in Section 31 it is written :— 
* In any mahal where by the established custom the land or the 
“ amount of revenue payable by each co-sharer is subject to period- 
* ical re-distribution or re-adjustment,” the practice may be enforce 
on the application of any co-sharer. A further stage of develop- 
ment is also recognised, for it appears to be in practice not infre- 
quent for the co-sharers to agree to a division of the lands once for all, 
which are then held separately as private property, but the revenue, 
assessed upon the village, is still borne as a general charge upon 
the villagers. This is appareutly a survival of the idea that the 
original form of taxation wás not a tax upon land, but that each 
tribal community settled in a village was required to bring so much 
corn and cattle for the public requirements, or commute the assess- 
anent into so many pieces of silver. The villagers cultivated lands, 
and it was a share of the produce of these lands that they were 
called npon to contribute, but it was not because the villagers were 
cultivators that they were assessed, but because they were freemen 
of the tribes and were therefore liable to contribute to the tribal 
burdens. As a freeman, each was entitled to a lot of land in the village, 
but whether he cultivated o1 not, he was equally liable for his quota, 
This idea has apparently dimly survived in Oudh, that the Govern- 
ment taxation is a personal burden upon each freeman of the vil- 
lage and not upon the land, and therefore, while a growing inconve- 
nience might induce them to forego annual distribution tor perma- 
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‘nent lots, the idea of a personal burden would not be disturbed, 
and they would divide among themselves the tax which the Govern- 
ment might fix on tho lgnd in the way most suitable to their pri- 
mitive ideas. Almost all over India the settlement of the Gov- 
ernment tax is and was made in » lump with the headman of the 
village, and was rather a tribute than a land tax, and the task of sub- 
dividing this sum and apportioning the payment upon each indivi- 
dual villager was left fo the villagers themselves. Native Govern- 
mentsnever interfered with the customsof villages ; each village was 
assessed at a certain sum, which was sometimes fixed in perpetuity, 
or more often was settled annually between tho Government 
officers and the headmen of the village, and the terms were put into 
the form of a written agreement and signed by the headmon. ‘This 
practice has, in Guzerat, given rise to the term matadars, or signa- 
taries of the contract, which is now looked upon as a term of honor, 
althongh the practice of signing the contract has long been discon- 
tinued. 

If we knew enough of the interior economy of an Indian village, 
it would be interesting to trace and observe how the tribute was 
apportioned among the villagers; whether it was confined to the 
land-owners only, or extended to all residents of the village. We 
can only affirm that the incidence was extremely unequal and de- 
pended almost solely upon custom, Some wei% 8bliged to pay far 
more than others, apparently only because their fathers used to pay 
a large share, and these were usually the poorest of the community. 
But we may now advance the theory that these unequal shares were 
originally regulated upon a principle—tho broad principle that 
each freeman or descendant of the original tribe was entitled to a 
free lot, subject only to such contributions as ho was obliged to make 
for the tribal wants, and these contributions would he very equally 
distributed. But while every freeman was only obliged to contri- 
bute equally with other freemen, the same principle would not be 
applied to the strangers and freed slaves who might have been allow- 
ed to settle upon the village border; these setticrs were then 
upon sufferance and had to submit to such terms as the freemen 
imposed. It would not be the policy of the village to allow these 
settlers to grow wealthy and to be exempt from burdens which 
were imposed upon freemen, and the natural practice would be to 
exact as much as possible from these strangers and freed slaves and 
appertion the balance of the contribution among the freemen. 

Besides the system of common cultivation and joint responsibility 
which exists in Ouch, the traces of an almost identical system may 
be found in the Narwadari tenures in Guzerat. Mr. Pedder thus 

Government Selections. “escribes them ;—" Each village was origin- 
Khaira Settlement He. “ ally founded by a family, or association of 
ports, page 4. “ families, of the cultivating castes, Rajputs 
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“and Kuubis, Boras, or Bhatelas, all apparently belonging to kind- 
*' red tribes. These people with their servants and balis (slaves) 
* fixed the village site, dug the well and tank, planted the groves, 
* built the village temple and thus exercised rights of possession. 
** They then induced artisans to settle in their village, who were 
“ the servants of the community and to whom they gave houses, 
** bits of land rent-free, grain, cesses, &c. Other cultivators, mostly 
* of inferior castes, were in process of time aitracted to the village, 
“and the proprietory body permitted them to cultivate such land 
“as bur did not want themselves, but gave them no proprietory 
* rights.” 

This, of course, is a fancy sketch, but it represents the legendary 
idea of the foundation of the village by families who were kindred 
to one another, and that strangers ware subsequently allowed to 
settle in the village lands on sufferance. Mr, Pedder proceeds :— 

* At first, the proprietory body probably held the land absolutely 
* in common, agreeing at the beginning of each season what lands 
* each member should cultivate, the remainder being left for the non- 
* proprietors to choose from.” There is no evidence of this but Mr. 
Pedder, who was acquainted with the Oudh system, explains the 
origin of the Narwa tenure with the light thrown upon it by the 
commune system of Oudh. He does, however, give an illustration 
of the practice in sume of the Koli villages of Paranteg :—‘ Every 
“third year the villagers agree in what locality they will culti- 
“vate. By having their crops all in one part of the village lands, 
“they can assist each other in guarding them ; when they have 
“settled this, they divide themselves into small farms of two to five 
“ or six cultivators. The Patel distributes the land among these 
“farms, the members of which cultivate in common, and after 
* paying the Bigoti, divide the grain among themselves, generally 
“in proportion to the number of bullocks each man has put into 
* the common stock." ' 

This is certainly a survival of a very primitive custom, 
There is still the periodical division of lands among the com- 
munity and a fair apportionment of labor to each ; the produce 
is thrown into a common stock from which common charges are 
defrayed, and the balance.is divided on a regular principle. The 
practice of cultivating in a different part of the village lands in 
different years is required to let the land lie fallow. Under the 
mark system the land was generally divided into three parts, and each: 
part was cultivated in turn, aud Sir Henry Maine, in his “ Village 
Communities,” has pointed out a number of instances in England 
in which the baulks or strips of uncultivated land, which divided 
those parts, still exist. 

The next stage of the beginniug of private property is thus 
described :—'* But when the proprietors became numerous enough 
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“to occupy most of the more valuable land, an actual division 
“naturally ensued. The principle upon which this division was 
“ made was the following :—A certain portion of the land, usually 
“the least valuable, was generally set aside to be still held in com- 
* mon as common pasturage, wat:ns of village servants, and to 
* be let to non-proprietory cultivators on behalf of the community. 
“This was called gaumbhag or majmum The remainder of the 
“lands was primarily livided iuto estates (called motabhags, 
* pattees, pans, &c) according to the original families who founded 
* tho village, or their main branches. Each of these estates was 
“then sub-divided among the members of cach family strictly 
"jn accordance with the rule of inheritance, allowance being 
“made sometimes in quantity for the inferior fertility of some 
shares.” . 

This is Certainly a very confident description of the origin of 
private property, but it may safely be said that the original pro- 
prietors never mado a division such as Mr, Pedder has described. 
The conception that & man could hold a certain piece of laud as 
aright against the rest of the tribe was of slow and difficult 
growth, and has not yet become universal, But as far as we can 
read the history of the past by the scattered glimpses which we 
possess, we may affirm that the right of private property in land 
grew up iusensibly and under great social pressure, the right of the 
community existing in theory; the practice growing wider and 
wider from the theory. It is possible that the, motabhags do 
represent the lands occupicd by some remote ancestor and his de- 
scendants when the annual re-divisions ceased. But it is hardly 
probable that the community would have reserved land for strang- 
ers considering the aversion with which they were regarded. 
All outside the cultivated land would be either forest or meadow, 
and strangers might be allowed to settle there, and there the 
community would graze their cattle No individual would ever 
aspire to separate rights in those lands, and they have continued 
to be common land or folk-land in England, Germany and India. 
The freemen of the village may be scattered, but there are even 
now many curious instances in which individuals have grazing rights 
in the common of some distant village which is the only evidence 
to shew that they originally were freemen of that village. 

All the sub-sharers in Narwa villages had equal rights, and each 
group elected its chief, thus reproducing in the sub-section the 
organisation of the tribe. The several chiefs jointly acted as 
representatives of the village in dealings with Government and 
strangers, and this is in fact the village council for village affairs, 
although one, no doubt, would be the leader of the council. No 
number is assigned, but it is probable the council consisted of 
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five men or the panch, just as in England the villages had a Reeve 
and four men, the Reeve corresponding to the Patel. 

Of non-proprivtory cultivators Mr. Pedder says they were of two 
kinds— mere tenants-at-will and those who had acquired some sort 
‘of right to their lands. The latter class were mostly those who 
‘cultivated the common lands As the proprietors did not want 
‘these lands themselves; and as it was an gbject to them to get 
‘them cultivated, the tenants were naturally undisturbed in their 
* possession ; and since custom in India especially is always tend- 
‘ing to become right, they gradually acquired a customary title 
‘to the possession of their holdings, greatly strengthened when 
‘they had permanently improved them, Those persons who cultivat- 
‘ed the lands of particular proprietors were mostly mere tenants- 
“at-will. Ifa proprietor could uot cultivate himself al) his lands, 
* ho usually tried to get some stranger to settle in the village 

and rent it from him. To this person he gave a site for a house 
in his share of the village site, and was considered to have a 
right to the tenant's services. If the latter rented other lands, 
he paid : cess to the original landlord in acknowledgment of 
this right." 

Mr. Pedders opinion that non-proprietory cultivators were 
sought for by Abe village community and induced to settle in the 
village is, if not purely fauciful, at least so far posterior to the 
development of private property as not to affect the question as 
to the origin cf this non-proprietory body. It seems to me clear, 
however, from the evidence that has been gathered as to the com- 
position of carly Germanic villages, that the non-proprietory body 
were the slaves of the community and the fugitives who were 
permitted to settle on the waste. Every freeman in those early 
days belonged to a tribe and had his lot in the tribal village. 1f 
he fell under the displeasure of his brethren and was oxpelled 
from the tribe, or if he became a fugitive, he would seek refuge in 
some other tribe. Among them he might be nllowed to settle, 
but as ho was not of their kin, his lot would lic in tlie waste, or 
the common land, and not in the cultivated land. We have 
positive proof of the existence of these scttlements of strangers and 
freed slaves in Germany and England, and in Ireland we have read 
how they were rack-rented. This exaction of rent from them would 
in time become a source of profit to the community, and it may be 
that then it would be thought politic to induce strangers to conie, but 
the introduction of strange”s was always, and is to this day, regard- 
ed with jealousy. No stranger was allowed to settle in the village 
mark without the consent of the tribe. No stranger is now allow- 
ed to become a proprietor in a Narwa village without the copsent 
of the Narwadars, If a proprietor in Oudh wishes to sell his 
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share, he must offer it first to his near kinsmen, then to the more 
remote, then to the village community, and if ait these decline to 
purchase, he may sell it to an outsider. In the Bombay Narwa- 
dar Act the alienation of buly recognised shares is permitted, and 
no right of pre-emption is given to the other Narwadars, but thero 
is no doubt that alienation to a stranger was not known to the 
native custom, and our legislative permission to sell to a stranger 
is au innovation, The native point of view is that the village lands 
are tribal lands, which mav be allowed to deseend to and bo sub- 
divided among individuals of the tribe according to customary rules 
of iuheritance, but, failing heirs, the land rglapses into the folk- 
land of the village in which the,community have equal rights. 
Sales and gifts among themselves are permissible, but to admit a 
stranger to be a proprietor is to destroy the tribal unity. The 
English view assumes that fhe tribal unity uo longer exists, and 
that individual rights should not be controlled by village rights 
which have lost all meaning now that tribes are defunct. Tho 
Narwadari Act, in prohibiting the sale of unrecognised bhags, docs 
not maintain any essential feature of the tenure. The unrecog- 
nised bhag is merely the undefined share of a Narwadar in tho 
joint family property, and this indefinite share can no more be sold 
than the indefinite share of a member of any joint Ifindu family. 
The Act thereforeís of no use except as affirming that a recog- 
nised bhag can be sold even toa stranger, What docs keep up the 
tenure is the survey practice of assessing the village lands, both cul- 
tivated and waste, and then demanding the lump,sum from tho 
bhagdars, who are then treated as the owners of the whole village, 
and Government have reserved no rights over the waste land. 
In England the folk-land passed gradually from the control of tho 
village to the control of the king. It was by grants of folk-land 
that services to the tribe were rewarded, and as the head of the 
tribe expanded into the king of the State, he still exercised this 
practice with the assent of his witan or council, until the idea that 
the folk-land belonged to the king superseded the idea that it bo- 
longed to the village. 

Tho system of payment of the Government revenue ly a dofi- 
nite share of the gross produce of each village was in full force 
at the time of Akbar, and his revenuo reform consisted in demand- 
ing a*money payment in place of payment in kind. His survey 
was made with a view to fixing the value which cach village 
should pay, but he made no change in the management of tho 
village, the community continued to manage its own affairs, and 
the payment was no doubt made by dividing the amount among 
the sharers according to the customary division. But when the 
Marathas overran the country aud farmed out the revenuc to spc- 
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culators, whose only object was to make money in as short a titne 
as possible, the demands upon the villages increased so rapidly and 
enormously, and the communities were hyrassed so continuously 
by extraordinary exactions, that “ many villages were deserted and 
“never reoccupied by their original owners, 
* and in many others the farmers altogether 
* usurped the rights of the original proprietors.” 

* But in mary villages especially in Broach and Khaira, the 
* proprietory body succeeded in retaining the management of 
“their villages, and in order to mect the new demands, founded 
“neither on a. definitive share of the produce, nor on a fixed am- 
“ount of the land, but only regulated by the ability of the ryots 
* to pay, they invented the Narwa or bhagdari system which was 
“simply this:—Tho joint responsibility for the payment of the 
* Government demands was divided in the same manner as the 
“lands of the community had originally been, and each proprietor 
“was held answerable for a share of the revenue proportionate 
* to his share of the proprictory right, the members of each family 
* holding a separate estate, being iu the first instance responsible 
“for each other, and finally the whole co-parcenary being jointly 
“ answerable for the entire amount being paid." 

But what evidence is there for assuming that this system was 
introduced during the period of Maratha oppression ? Of a period 
so recent there should be abundance of evidence in support of this 
view, but Mr. Pedder advances no evidence whatever. Nor is 
there any necessity for assuming that any violent change occurred 
in tho constitution of the village. The truth would appear to be 
that tho Narwa village constitution is the ancient constitution, aud 
it survived in those villagos where the feeling of family connexion 
among the sharers had the strongest. vitality. 

But the disruption of the ancient constitution of villages did not 
cease with the fall of the Marathas. Under English administra- 
tion their constitution was broken up from mere ignorance. 
* Within a few years of the beginning of our rule, most villages 
“were made kacha, that is, taken under the 
'* direct control of Government; the manage- 
“ment of the common or majmun lands was taken out of the 

hand- of the matadars, and the occupants of these wore consi- 

dered tenants of Government, not of the matadars, A lump 
‘assessment was fixed upon the Narwa or bhagwari lands, 
‘and the joint responsibility of the co-parcenary kept up. But the 
' jamabandy was not collectcd.in a lump through the matadars, but 
' by the talati from each sharer individually. The talati calculat- 
‘ing the amount of his khata by a phalni on his share according 
* to the lump assessment fixed hv the Collector." 


Peddor's Report, page 9. 
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We can now see how unfair this practice was. Tho sharers 
were at once deprived of the common lands of their villages, and 
they had no power to bject to the cultivation of these lands by 
strangers, yet if the strangers failed to pay, the whole body was 
responsible for the deficit. The strangers were in like manner 
responsible for the debts of their neighbours. 

This short review of the commune tenures of Oudh and Guzerat 
discloses that in India there still exists in active operation, the 
primitive village community at different stages of its develop- 
ment. : 

In England, notwithstanding the progress mado in tho establish- 
ment of private property, certain ancient customs still exist to 
attest a condition of things when property had hardly merged 
from joinj communal ownership. “ Common lands of manors and 
a “townships still exist at the present day, 
listory, on ME * and within a century common cultivation 
3 * et . 6 
also existed in many parts of England. It 
“is to this system that the origin of some part of the 
“machinery of local courts of the manor and township which still 
“ exist may be traced. The right of the markmen to determine 
* whether a new settler should be admitted to the township exists 
* in the form of admitting a tenant at the court, haron and custom- 
“ ary court of every manor ; the right of the markinen to determine 
* the bye-laws, the local arrangement and the common husbandry 
“or the fencing of the hay field, or the proportion, of cattle te be 
* turned into the common pasture, exists stil in the manorial 
** courts and in the meetings of the townships. The very customs 
“of relief and surrender, which are often regarded as distinctly 
* feudal, are remnants of the polity of the time when every transfer 
* of property required the witness of the community to whose 
“ membership the new tenant was thereby admitted.” 

Most of the land in the Deccan at the date of tho introduction 
of British rule was held on mirasi tenure, and it would be inter- 
esting to trace whether this tenure, which was so much respected 
and esteemed even by the most unscrupulous of the native kings, 
is not in fact a development of the tribal system of holding land. 
In the Appendix to Elphiustone's Report ou the countries con- 
quered from the Peshwas, there are several reports of the inquiries 
made by British officers regarding this tenure. The prevaleut 
idea was that all the land was originally miras laud, and that it 
had gradually fallen into the bauds of Government by the failure 
of * heirs of the mirasdars or other accidental circumstances, such 
* as quarrels amongst brothers or relations about tho division of 
* their lands, which they often desired to give up altogether rather 
“than resigu to each other any part of what they held to bo their 
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“ rights ; or perhaps the poverty of the mirasdar, and declining state 
“ of the country may have induced many to give up their lands.” 
Whole villages were at that time still he!d under miras tenure, 
and when part of the lands was held by upris, which literally 
means strangers, the fields were still entered in the records in the 
names of the original miras proprietors The tenure was briefly 
that the owner only paid a land tax for his field, which was not 
liable to increase or decrease. His payment did not depend upon 
the cultivation of his field, but he paid in any ease, whether the 
field was fallow or not, and he was not liable to be cyected so long 
as he paid the rent, and even if he absconded and then returned 
and paid what was due, the laud was returned to him. His tenure 
was in fact the same as that of the present survey occupant with 
this difference that by the survey a revision of the tax is made 
every 30 years, while the miras payment was theoretica.ly fixed 
in perpetuity, and his land was not saleable to others, The miras 
holder was therefore in a far better position than the upri, who 
was a mere tenant, and with whom a hard bargain was invariably 
driven, The mirasdar had full rights over his land, he might sell 
or Jet it to others, and when he died his rights passed to his heir. 
He was “ proud of his situation, and was envied among his 
“ brethren,” and no consideration would induce him to abandon his 
rights, He stuck ‘to his land in spite of oppression and cruelty, and 
“ where we see half-deserted villages, we find on inquiry that tlic 
“inhabitants who have deserted are for the most part what are 
“termed upri tenants or tenants-at-will; this class differs only 
* from wuttundars by having no right to the soil; they come aud 
“ settle in the village, and are permitted by the Patel to cultivate 
“ a certain portion of land.” A mirasdar or wuttundar, as he was 
* more properly called, would sell his house and bullocks or clothes, 
“and even bind himself to serve another to ensure the payment 
* of his sara or tax, because it is honorable and respectable in the 
“ cyes of his neighbours to preserve his mirasi lands, and when he 
* fails to pay his dues upon them, his ruin is considered as decided.” 
Still by his insolvency he did not forfeit his laud for “when the 
“ mirasdar cannot pay his rent, the amount of the dues falls on the 
“other mirasdars should the insolvent mirasdar remain in the vil- 
“jage, but if he should quit the district the others are not called 
“ upon to pay the rent. During his absence the Government has a 
“ right to make the most of his ficld, and even to let it in lease, but 
* for a period usually uot ex^eeding three years and till the expira- 
* tion of which the mirasdar cannot claim restitution.” He or his 
heir might return at any timo within 100 years and claim his laud, 
which must be restored to him, and according to another opinion, 
if he died without heirs or left the village permanently, ‘ bis land 
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“ became the property of the village unless he returned within 30 
“ years.” The general body of mirasdars had a concurrent right 
to sell such lands whick they sometimes practised. 

In Mr. Chaplin’s Report of 1822 there isa passage, para. 129, 
in which he speaks of the minute division of the miras lands 
among heirs and the joint responsibility for the payment of the 
Government dues. This he calls the jatta, “Each jatta forms 
“ a sort of clanship, ahd on the decease of any one belonging to it 
* without heirs, his share devolves to the nearest of kin, who is held 
* responsible for the public rent of it, and on his failure the wholo 
“jatta or clan is considered answerable. A substantial ryot 
* often occupies the shares that Nave fallen into tho surviving 
“stock of many of his relatives. In this case he is expected 
“to provide for the maintenance of the widows or infants of the 
“ deceased incumbents, Even though the surviving mombers of 

the clan are too poor to admit of their cultivating the lapsed 

shares of those who have become extinct, they still cling to 
them with some tenacity and seldom alienate the miras right 
except in case of urgent necessity. If utterly incapable of 
occupying them, the officers of Government interfere in pro- 
curing their cultivation by upris or strangers, but this is only 
done when no other resourco is left for preventing the loss 
which Government would otherwise sustain from their lying 
“ fallow. Whenever the confederate body of the mirasdars can 
* conveniently be made answerable, this interference is dispensed 
"with." In Satara if a mirasdar let his land lie waste, the other 
mirasdars obliged him to pay his rent lest it should fall upon them- 
selves. ‘The mirasdar also appears to have been exempt from the 
marriage, house and buffalo taxes. “ He has a voice in all, the 
* village councils, has a right of pasture on the villago commons, 
“can build a house and dispose of it by sale, which an upri 
“is not always allowed to do. Oa the contrary if the upri 
“leaves the village, his house becomes the property of the town- 
“ship.” And the social position of the mirasdar is such that “ he 
“ and his wife are entitled to precedence before an upri in al] invi- 
“tations to marriages, or dinners, and in receiving betel or taking 
“leave, or on other occasions of ceremony. Le can also form a 
“respectable connexion by marriage, which an upri can rarely 
“ do’ 


"The custom of pre-emption also prevailed among mirasdars. 
“In the Akola Pargana of Alimednaggar, aud probably in many 
“ other places the custom prevails of reserving to the relatives of a 
“ mirasdar the first option of being the purchaser. On their declin- 
“ing to buy, the preference is given to the Patcls, and after them the 
“ principal mirasdars have a priority of claim before the miras can 
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* be disposed of to an inhabitant of an adjoining village or to a 
“ stranger," 

The extracts given show that the mirasi tenure was ancient and 
general, and that cultivation by tenants-at-will was an innova- 
tion. They testify to the social importance of the mirasdar and 
his special privileges, such as exemption from certain taxes, also to 
the tenacity with which the poorest mirasdar clung to his land, the 
custom of joint responsibility for the paymoat of the land tax, the 
lapse of mirasi lands to the general body of mirasdars on failure 
of heirs, the right of the general body to sell such lands, and the 
custom of pre-omption, or the right to keeptho land among the 
relatives rather than admit strangers, and also the right to sit in 
the village council and decide in its affairs, "There is no distinct 
evidence that the land was a co-parecnary, but the facts of joint 
responsibility on the default of a sharer, and the joint succession to 
his land in case of his dying without heirs, evidently point to the 
very probable conclusion that the village in its foundation was joint 
tribal property, and that time wrought the insensible change of a 
division of the tribal property among the large number of families 
into which the tribe had grown up, and that joint responsibility 
and joint successions aro survivals of the primitive customs of 
tribal responsibility, and the habit of never regarding the indivi- 
dual except as betunging to a family or a tribe. The Collector of 
Kanara writing in 1807 described the lands in Kanara as vested 
in communities “ the villages above the Ghats are like corporations, 
* communities, municipalities, republics, which are the proprietors 
“of the whole lands of the village.” In Tonda, Mandalan or Arcot 
the mirasdars are described of two kinds—“ Parankarai where the 
'" whole lands of the village are held jointly, and either cultivated in 
* common or divided yearly, or at some fixed period according to 
“í established customs among the proprietors. Amdikarai where the 
“lands are held in severalty. and subject consequently to no periodi- 
“cal distribution.” Wilson says that the term mirasi is used, 
especially in the South of India, to signify lands held by absolute 
hereditary proprietorship under one of three contingencics, one of 
which was a joint co-parcenary tenure in the lands of a village, and 
either cultivated in common or allotted ‘annually or at some other 
State: period among the proprietors. This definition must have 
becn given upon authority and would show that miras lahd, that 
is, the general tenure of all Southern India, was originally cultiva- 
tion by village communes, with no idea of private property, but 
subject to periodical allotments in the same way as the mark 
system of Germany. And as all ancient society consisted of com- 
panics of blood relations, the links in the chain are fairly complete 
to prove that mirasi tenure was a development in a direct line of 
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the tribal system, and all its privileges and peculiarities may be 
explained by reference to the conditions of early tribal property. 
The survey system has destroyed the mirasdar. It took away from 
hiin the idea of absolute ownership and put him upon a level with 
the upri or mere tenant ;-—the fixed land tax whick he used to pay 
has been changed fora land tax whicii is revised every thirty years, 
and which, from this fact aud from the iact that it leaves nothing to 
the Kuubi beyond a bare subsistence, is in fact a rent and not a tax. 
In the pastoral state, when the tribe became too large and un- 
manageable, the remedy was to divide the tribe, a certain number 
of families thenceforward following a new chief, and the rest 
adhering to the old chief. When the tribes had settled down into 
villages, and the village community had grown to be unmanageable 
om the sygtem of commonaBy, private property would gradually 
supplant the old system of periodical re-division and community 
of goods, and each man who had then kept his laud apart for 
several years would bequeathe it to his children. It would be by 
slow and imperceptible degrees that he would acquire a sense of 
individual property in the land, but while he might dispute tho 
right of the community to dispossess him and bring the land into 
division, he would hardly acquire the idea thaé he had an exclusive 
right as against the members of his own family. Lapse of time 
would have made the feelirg of kinship with the community too 
faint to be an active principle, while natural affection for his chil- 
dren, common labor on the same field, dwelling in the same housa 
and eating of the same dish, would have an netive force far greater 
than the idea of common descent from a remote ancestor. The 
same idea of property which the tribe orginally worked upon, 
would thus reproduce itself exactly within the limits of the family, 
and the family land would: be held ou exactly the same conditions 
as tribal lands were held by tho tribe. The property would lie not in 
any individual, butin the family ; there would be no defined: share, 
but upon each would be cast the duty of working upon the land, . 
and he would possess tho right of sharing in the produce. The 
fnet of a man belonging to a family would of itself cause him to 
join in the common labor, live in the common homestead, and eat. 
of the common food. The father was the manager of the whole 
property, the family owed him implicit obedience, and his power 
exteuded to life and death over the members of the family. The 
joint family is in fact the tribe in miniature, and is only kept from 
expanding into a tribe by outward pressure, the family land is 
bemmel in by the vicinage of the leads of other families, and the 
family is thus limited to a certain development, while a variety of 
enuses tend to carve out portious of the property for individual 
members who separate from the parent stock. When a family 
lo 
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from any cause lost its lands, but still held together, the earnings of 
the members would still be subject to those ideas of common pro- 
perty which were prevalent, and even nev families would obey the 
eustomary practices of the old land families. India is just im this 
stage of development. Society is eomposed not of individuals 
but of joint families, individual property is not the rule but the 
exception, but a principle has been introduced which is rapidly 
bresking up these families, and this is ‘that what a person 
acquires by his individual skill belongs to himself and will 
not be bronght inte the common stock, and also by the opera- 
tion of gifts. A member of a joint Hisdu family may acquire 
separate property to bisowa particular use in which the family 
will have no right to share, but whem the common property 
has been used and contributed to the acquisition, the property 
is considered joint amd not self-acquired. And so also if the 
man has received a superior teebnieal education at the cost of 
the family, his gains will be family property aad not private. But 
these rules are apparently being very much relaxed, for there is a 
constant effort a& every partition to show that property has been. 
Belf-acquired, and to refine and explain away the share which the 
use of the common fund may bave had in tae transaction. The 
practice of partition which must be made at the demand ef any 
sharer is also tending to introduce ideas of private property. 
Partition is now very frequent, and it is rare to see a joint Hindu 
family which has stood for more than two generations. In Bengal 
the power of the manager of the property to make a gift even of 
family property seems to be established. It is thought censurable,, 
but the act is valid, for, as the Hindu lawyer expresses it, “a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts." 

The general vale however continues to be that any alienation of 
the common family property must be for the general good, and 
must be with consent of the members, express or implied ; but the 
rule had been much relaxed even before the British rule, for Cole- 
brooke writes with reference to a Madras case * that the consent 

, aa of the sharers, express or implied, is indis- 
ep aiii as d *peusable to a valid alienation of joint pro- 
“ perty beyond the share of the actual alienor.” This implies 
that the alienor may sell his share only, without consent, and 
Strange observes :—'" When each parcener is considered to have 
“vested in him, during the co-partoership, several, though ufias- 
“certained xight,as in the case when the authority of Jimuta 
* Vahana prevails, it is clear there may be au assignment before 
“partition ; the alienee becoming a sort of tenant in common 
“with the other parceners, admissible as such to his distributive 
“share upon a partition taking place,” 
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The practice of making wills which has been established in 
the Presidency towns and in Bengal is also a violent infraction 
of the theory of joint pyoperty, of which the father is only the 
manager, and in respect of which he can do no act except for the 

Act XXi of 1870 common good, and yet by will the father 

f may distribute his property unequally; he 
may leave the bulk of the property to one or more favonr 
Bons and provide a* scant maintenance for others Govern- 
ment did no more by this Act than give legislative recog- 
nition to customs which had grown up, and the existence of these 
customs is evidence to show that the akchaic principle of joint 
family property is fast decaying. — " 

From a state of things in which all the sons jointly inherit the 
family property in eommot»to a state in which all the sons inherit 
in equal “shares, but not in common, is obviously but a small ste 
and this isthe state in which we find Europe at present, an 
to which the people of Bengal are striving to attain. The 
time is one of transition, and whenever favorable opportunities 
occur, the members of a joint family put forth claims to d 
independently with their undefined shares, and, if suécessful, they 
disconnect themselves from the parent stock and demand a parti- 
tion, keeping their self-acquired property to themselves, but if 
unsuccessful, they shelter themselves from liability by declaring 
that they have no individual property for the satisfattion of their 
debts, The facilities thus given for fraud and the restraints upon 
commerce owing to the feeling of insecurity so produced are prave 
evils which the Legislature should counteract by cad legislation. 

I have said that in Europe all sons share equally, but England 
is the exception, and there the rule of primogeniture prevails, 
This rule was introduced for special reasons when great estates, 
generally on the border of the empire, were given over to some 
noble to hold, as it were, with the sword, and the peace of the 
interior of the country was to be preserved from the wars and raids 
which were constantly catried on along the marches. The necessities 
of the administration required powerful earls with large bodies 
of retainers to preserve the empire from raids and invasions, and 
if the earldoms were split up into fragments by the general law 
of inheritance the object of defence would be defeated. Hence, 
in the grants which were made of such estates, the person who 
should succeed on the death of the earl was generally indicated ; 
naturally it would be one of the sons of the grantee, and 
practice, after a little uncertainty, finally fixed upon the eldest son 
as the successor. The convenience of this system soon became 
apparent, and the other barons and earls, to save their fiefs from 
dwindling away, began to copy this mode of inheritanna which 
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became the rule on the Continent, but the bulk of the people resist- 
ed this innovation and maintained their ancient rule of inheritance, 
and in the struggles between nobles and freemen the ancient rule 
eventually survived. In England however tlre rule of primogeni- 
ture, commencing with the nobles about the time of Henry I, 
was copied by the lower orders and finally superseded the old 
rule. a 

In communities bound together by the ties of kindred and 
among whom the only distinction is the distinction of wealth, each 
man would have a personal interest in the affairs of the village, 
and would be entitled to give his opinion; and in the mark system 
we find that every freeman had his place in the assembly of the 
mark which regulated the concerns of the village partnership. 
It is quite probable that civi] disputes and criminal offences were 
decided in tbe village court in very much the same way as such 
matters are now decided in the jamats, or caste meetings, in India; 
but, as far as our knowledge extends, their criminal jurisdiction was 
merely in the nature of police agency in the pursuit of criminals 
and the search for stolen goods, and civil disputes were decided 
in the Hundred Court, which was held once a month, and to which 
each town within the hundred sent its reeve and four best men 
to be assessors. Hach village elected its own Gerefa, or Patel, and 
its beadle or village constables, and as every freeman had land, 
the slaves and strangers who had no right to land, were required 
to put themselyes under the protection of some landnolder, who 
became responsible for their good behaviour and for payment 
of the fines which they might incur, Every crime had its appro- 
priate fine, and the system of money compensation extended even 
to the reconciliation of hereditary quarrels ; homicide itself might 
be atoned for by a fine of cattle; the whole house of the slain man 
joined in accepting it as an indemuity, and the breach of the 
public peace was healed by*a fixed share, A sum was placed on the 
life of every freeman according to his rank, and a corresponding 
sum on every wound that could be inflicted on his person, for 
nearly every injury that could be done to his 
civil rights, honor or peace, the sum being 
aggravated according to adventitious circumstances. The fine was 
peid to the family because society in primitive times was not a 
collection of individuals but an aggregation of families; individuals 
had no, rights except as members of families, and wrongs done to 
them were wrongs done tu the family, to whom compensation was 
due, and in tlie same way wrongs done by individuals were wrongs 
for which the family was responsible, 

Civil disputes in an Indian village were usually settled by ar- 
bitration before a panch who sat under a tree or near the village 
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t.lol, and the first act of the panch was to take a razinama, or 
acknowledgment of consent to arbitrate, from the parties, who 
gave two straws in tokep of submission. These straws may be 
symbolical of the wager laid before a Roman Court, and might 
represent the produce «f the parties’ fields; they pledged their 
produce, which was their only weauh, to abide by the decision 
of the panch. Presents were openly given to the panch for their 
trouble. The successful man was left to enforce the award, which 
he did by tagada, that is, any thing from simple importunity to 
placing a guard overa man, preventing“ his eating," tying his 
“neck and heels, or making him stand on one leg with a heavy 
“stone on his head under a vertical sun." 

An old Saxon law of King Alfred is significant. The person 
who has been wronged may besiege the wrong-doer in his house 
for seven days, but must not attack him if he will remain in-doors, 
lf he surrenders, notice must be given to his friends and relations, 
and ho is kept in custody until the compensation is settled. If 
the plaintiff is not strong enough to capture the wrong-doer, he 
should apply to the alderman or king, and if redress is not given, 
then he may fight and slay the wrong-doer. The ordeal of battle 
in feudal times was not an invention of that age, but. apparently a 
survival of the primitive custom of obtaining redress hy force. 
The ordeal by wager was an advance upon the ordeal by battle, 
and is similar to the Roman customs in a law-suit ; it pre-supposes 
a long peace and a strong government which encoujages arbitration 
iustead of a resort to force, and the ordeal of wager was gradually 
deveioped into the system of law courts with Judges appointed by 
Government, and the wager is represented by the judgment debt 
and the costs of suit. 

The lndian practice of sitting dharna, or fasting before a debt- 
or's door, is apparently a survival of a much older custom. In the 
Vyavahar Mayukh the modes of compelling the payment by a 
debtor are said to be “ confining his wife, his son or his cattle, or 
“ watching constantly at his door." These modes are evidently 
means of retaliation and obtaining redress by force. The creditor 
vatches atthe door and seizes any of the belongings of his debtor, 
just as the Saxon besieged his debtor in his house in king Alfred's 
day. A strong Government soon puts an end to redress in these 
violent forms, but the custom of sitting at the door and making an 
ouicry to compel restitution is common at thisday. To sit fasting, 
and thus to compel the debtor to fast also, is explainable on the 
ground of a breach of hospitality» In Persia the creditor first 
sows some barley at the door and sits down in the middle, meaning 
to express by this form that he will stay without food until he ‘is 
paid, or until the barley grows up, Dharna in India used chiefly 
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‘to be done by Brahmans, who added their personal sanctity to the 
weight of the custom. The Brahman’s wergild, as it might be 
salled, the value set upon his life, was so much higher than the life 
X the ordinary creditor, and the penalty to be incurred in this or 
che next world so much greater, that Brahmans made a trade of 
airing themselves out and fasting on behalf of their principals until 
restitution was made. Nor is this custom peculiar to India; it exist- 
ed in Ireland. There too custom aud Government had endeavoured 
to throw obstacles in the way of men obtaining redress by violence ; 
the creditor was required to give warning to his debtor that he 
would retaliate by seizing his goods if he did not pay by a given 
time ; but upon persons of distinction against whom the poor man 
had no power to retaliate, the Irish law provided that “ fasting 
"TN ** precedes distress in their case, .He who 
e * does not give a pledge to fasting 18 an eva- 
stitutions, pare 297. gl pieage g 

= * derof all, he who disregards all things 

* shall not be paid by God or man.” . | 

The laws of distress, of attachment before judgment, and of im- 
pounding stray cattle are likewise developments of the practice of 
‘obtaining redress by seizure of a debtor's property, including his 
women and children. As the Government grew stronger, and the 
administrative machinery became more perfect, restrictions were 
imposed upon tire free exercise of the right of obtaining redress 
by force, and rule after rule was made, until the exercise of the 
right became so hampered by the rules that it slowly fell into dis- 
use from the fear of the penalties which might be incurred by 
the infraction of rules, 

To return to the practice of common responsibility for crimes, 
it follows as a matter of course that, where there was no indivi- 
dual and separate property, the fines which it might be necessary 
to pay on behalf of one of the tribe, or subsequently one of the 
joint family, should be paid*from the common stock, and to the 
kindred or joint family of the deceased when the fine was for 4 
life price or wergild. This was the practice of the Germans, as 
described by Tacitus, and the duties of the kindred in England are 
described by Stubbs. In the ancient [rish law tracts there is a 
passize showing that retaliation prevailed in Brin before the time of 
St Patrick. That every crime, even murder, can be compensated 
by a fixed fine, must after a time tend to great abuse, when wealth 
has increased and wealthy men may with impunity commit erinte 
and by payment of fines which would not be felt as a loss, an 
hence on the conquest of Ireland by England we find the English 
rulers expressing abhorrence at eric fines and declaiming against 
them as contrary to God's law and man’s, utterly unconcious that 
the same practice had prevailed in early England, and had died 
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eut some time after the Norman conquest. But, inadequate as 
the system of pecuniary compensation may be in a wealthy com- 
munity, it was of infinite value at a period when life was held 
eheap, when violence and retaliation was the rule, and when money 
and cattle were of much more account than freeman life. ‘These 
fines must originally have acted with crushing severity, until the 
progress of wealth and the greater sanetity of life put them ous 
ef date. This custom of family responsibility for the offences of 
their kin appears to have survived in the function of punishing 
the whole family for certain offences, such as treason, aud the 
disgrace which even now falls on a family for the offence of 
one of its number. The blood ôf the family was considered 
as tainted, and banishment and forfeiture of the whole proper- 
ty was @ necessary consequence. The custom that every laud- 
less man must have a lord, grew up from the primitive 
custom that every freeman had a right, from his relationship to the 
tribe, to the possession of land, while strangers and slaves had no 
such right, and were permitted to occupy on sufferance only. As 
all privileges and duties were confined to members of the tribe, the 
tribal eustoms could take no direet notice of strangers, except 
through some one of the tribe. The slave-owner was then respon- 
sible for the slave, and strangers were required to find some free~ 
man who would undertake to be their surety. The possession of 
land was the index of freedom, but eases occurred where freemen 
bad no land, and they were then treated as strangers without laud, 
and required to ind a surety. In return for the patronage afforded, 
the patron received certain services and dues from his client, and 
exercised some control over him. 

This custem was fixed as a law by Athelstan, and confirmed by 
Edgar. Canute also enacted it, and decreed that the huadreds 
should be divided into 10 parts, or tithiugs, that every man should 
have his place in a tithing. This was apparently devised for the 
conveniesce of police administration, since there was au obligation 
upon the hundred and the tithing to pursue aud capture thieves, 
Edward the Confessor fused these customs together. 

The practice of making the hundred responsible continued after 
the Norman conquest, with this amendment, that a person found 
slain wjthin the hundred was presumed to bea Norman, aud a 
heavy fine levied from the hundred, unless they could prove that 
the deceased was an Englishman. 

Turn to the description of the village poliee in India to be found 
in Elphinstone's Report ==“ The Patel is responsible for the police 
* of his village, he is aided by his Khulkarni and Changala, aud 
* when the occasion requires it, by all the inhabitants," The Ma- 
hars, or “ Jaglias and Dheds, are the village watchmen and detect- 
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“ ives, and in the event of a theft committed within the village 
* bounds, it is his business to detect the thief. It is very common 
* for him to track a thief by his footsteps, and if he does this to 
“another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or if he 
* otherwise traces the property toan adjoiniug village, his responsibi- 
“lity ends, and it is the duty of the watchman of the new village to 
“take up the pursuit. The last village to which the thief has been 
“clearly traced becomes answerable for the property stolen, which 
“ would otherwise fall on the village where the robbery was com- 
“mitted. The watchman is obliged to make up this amount as far 
* as his means go, and the remainder is levied on the whole vi!lage." 
Elphinstone remarks ou this practice, that if the great secret of 
police be to engage many people in the prevention and punishment 
of crime, it will not perhaps be easy to find a measure more advisa- 
ble. It was adopted by our own early lawgivers, and ig not lesa 
suited to the state of society in India than it wasin Eugland under 
Alfred. 

We have thus been able to see how great a part the idea of blood 
relationshtp has played in the formation of early groups of society. 
Wherever we look, the first indication of social lite begius with the 
family group gradually expanding into the tribes ; we see with 
What suspicion and distrust one tribe regards another and an alien 
tribe as something more cruel aud cuuning than wild beasts,-and 
to be guarded against accordingly. ‘The Jews, divided into twelve 
tribes, trace up ‘heir origin to twelve brothers. "l'ho German tribe, 
conuected by blood, settles into a village and makes a dismal waste 
round it to protect itself from surprise. As some central authority 
grows up and social life becomes less suspicious, strangers are admit- 
ted into the village, but admitted jealously and kept down under 
hard conditions and aloof from the life of the men of pure descent. 
In India the same isolation of tribes in villages is visible, and the 
same jealousy of the stranger who cannot be admitted iuto the 
commune villages without consent, the right of pre-einption among 
villagers, the obligation to sel! to one of the tribe before a stranger, 
and the privileges of the older settlers, the mirasdars, the bhagdars 
and others over the strangers. In Rome the citizens of the victo- 
tious city were tenacious of their privileges, and dignity, and 
grudgingly admitted strangers to their privileges. To be c, citizen 
of Rome was to be of kin tu the descendants of a long line of heroes, 
and the dignity carried with it its proper privileges. We see the 
power of the Roman father over his family and his slaves to te the 
same as the power of the Germian and Hindu father. Everywhere 
we see tribal property with its periodical re-divisions fading into 
private property; in Western Europe the change coinpleted, iu 
Eastern Europe and in India the change still progressing and 
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in almost every stage of development, from the advanced posi- 
tion of the Bengal provinces to the partial communes of Oude and 
Gujerat, and the almost eprimitive condition of parts of Arcot and 
of North Gujerat. Throughout the German marks and the Indian 
villages can be observed the equality of all men of pure descent, 
The introduction of slaves and strang ..s introduced the first idea of 
difference of rank as indicating difference, in descent; the introduc- 
tion of private property produced differences in wealth, and wealth 
becomes the origin of nobility among Germans and Celts ; but among 
Hindus nobility attaches itself to the idea of a warrior caste, the 
Khatriyas, and still more to a privileged priesthood, the Brahmans. 
In its criminal practice the joint’ responsibility of the Indian 
village for thefts traced to it is the same as the joint responsibility 
of the relatives of the Germgn offender to pay the wergild due for the 
offence ; While everywhere in Europe and India the succession to 
the family property is strictly equal among the sons, England alone 
furnishing the exception of adopting primogeniture, a practice 
copied from a military rule, 
W., R. HAMILTON, 
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pec present Government at home proceeds steadily and surcly 

with its plan of divesting itself of all relations and re- 
sponsibilities beyond our immediate frontier. It is far from 
improbable that our garrison in Belooch territory at Quetta, 
and our political agency at Khelat will, in due time, share the 
fate of Kandahar and the Khurrum, and that we shall ere long 
resume what some onc has been plcased to call * our giant repose’ 
along the banks of the Indus. However that may be, the geogra- 
phical position of Beloochistan vests it with sufficient importance 
to warrant our giving some account of &s past history aud present 
relations with the Indian Government. 

The first ruler of Khelat known to historyis Abdulla Khan, a chief 
who was early checked in acareer of victory by death on the 
field of battle in attempting the conquest of Sind. His son Mo- 
hubbut Khan attached himself, in 1730, to the famous Nadir Shah, 
when that monarch annexed Kandahar; and he accompanied his 
forces iu the invasion of Hindustan. Qu Nadir Shah’s return Mo- 
hubbut's services were rewarded, at the expense of the rulers of Sind, 
by the transfer to Khelat of the Sind district of Gundava, now tra- 
versed by the Bolan railway. On Nadir Shah's death in 17-7, all his 
subject chiefs and generals scrambled for the fragments of his em- 
pire. Mohubbut Khan attempted to get a slice of Kandahar, but 
Nadirs Afghan general, Ahmed Khan Abdali, was too prompt for 
him, and, after possessing himself of the whole of Afghanistan 
and being proclaimed king, he invaded Khelat, deposed Mohubbut 
Khan, and replaced him by his younger brother Nasseer Khan. 

Nasseer Khan was a faithful vassal for mauy years of the great 
Ahmed Shah. He accompanied him in two campaigns undertaken 
for the conquest of Khorassan, the easternmost province of Persia. 
The Belooch contingent was in the forefront of two bloody battles 
fought in these campaigns ; and it was Nasscer Khan’s brilliant 
generalship which saved the remnants of Ahmed Shah’s army 
on 'ho disastrous termination of the first, and secured the success 
of ihe second, campaign. For this he was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment of Khelat and received as a gift the district of Quetta 
or Shal, the gift being represented as a shawl, or khillat, for ais 
mother, Bibi Miriam, then in Ahmed Shah’s camp. Nasseer Khan 
appears at first not to have accompanied Alimed Shah to Hindus- 
tan ; ou the contrary, on ramours of disasters having befallen the 
monaich there, he rebelled, and succeeded in defcating one of 
Ahmed Shah’s gencrals who marched to reduce him, Indecd, 
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Ahmed Shah himself, though he defeated the Belooches in the field 
and besieged Nasseer Khan in Khelat, found it prudent to make 
terms rather tl;.n to drivg so able a chief to extremity; so he accept- 
ed his submission on the terms of his supplying a contingent for 
service against a foreign enemy. He was exempted from paying 
tribute, but was to give his nieco in marriage to Ahmed Shah’s 
son, and to accompany that monarch to Hindustan. This he did, 
and he so distinguished himself at Muttra as to receive from 
Ahmed Shah a further grant of the districts of Hurrund and Dajil, 
now included in our frontier collectorate of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Nasseor Khan survived both the first kings of the Durani 
dynasty, and before his death, in 179%, he added to his dominions by 
conquering the maritime province of Mckran, and hy wresting from 
the Amirs of Sind the important town aud harbour of Karachi. 
At last he died, full of years and honors, after an. eventful reign of 
nearly half a century. This was the palmy period of Khelat history 
From tho time of the death of this able Chief tho little State, which 
liad made head against such powerful neighbours as Persia, Sind and 
Afghanistan, entered, like the last-named, upon a course of steady 
decline. The cause was the same in Beloochistan as in Cabul 
The founders of the dynasties were dependent for prestige, for pop- 
ularity, for the very means of paying their armies and maintain- 
ing their courts, upon foreign conquests. Their successors, who 
did not possess the neccessary ability for such conquests, or 
who were not sufficiently favored by circumstances to attempt them 
with success, were soon in straits for the means of satisfying a 
people who were little disposed to be content to starve peacefully 
in their barren hills, Hence disturbances at home and disasters 
abroad ; Karachi was reconquered by the Talpurs of Sind ; 
Mekran threw off the Khelat yoke ; a brother of the Khan de- 
clarcd himself independent in Hurrund and Dajil ; a cousin raised 
a rebellion and marched on Khelat ; she Afghan Kakurs overran 
the valley of Shál and sacked Quetta ; the tribes of Minguls aud 
others in the south refused obedience, and infested the road from 
the capital to the sea-port of Sunmiani, Karachi and Mckran 
could not be recovered, but Mihmood, the son of Nasseer Khan, 
was not utterly destitute of his father’s energy. He defeated 
and captured his cousin ; overthrew his brother and recovered 
Hurrund and Dajil ; chastised the Minguls ; and checked tha 
Kakurs, Like his connection Mihmood Shalt at Cabul, he manag- 
ed, after a fashion, to keep his kingdom together, though it snffered 
greatly in power and revenue. Rut after a reign of 23 years he 
was succeeded by his son, Mihrab Khan, under whom the kingdom 
of Khelat reached a depth of degradation as low as that into which 
it has fallen under the present ban, 
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At first Mihrab Khan did well He displayed considerable 
energy, conciliated his chiefs and collected large tribal forces with 
which he again reduced the province of Mekran. His father's 
rebellious cousin (grandson of the Mohubbut Khan deposed in 
favor of Nasseer Khan) had left a son who raised no less than 
four successive insurrections, all of which Mihrab Khan vigorously 
put down, and after the last of which he put his irrepressible rel- 
ative to death. In fact, Mihrab Khan bid fair, could he only have 
found an outlet for his energies, to rival his renowned grand- 
father. But where was he to turn his arms? Sind wasa pow- 
erful kingdom which it’would have been madness to provoke ; on 
the other side the Kajar dynasty of Persia was still in its carly vi- 
gor. Kandahar was held by the energetic Barukzai brothers, who 
would only have been too glad of an excuse to descend upon the 
coveted districts of Shál and Mastoong, and who were much too 
strong for Mihrab to entertain any hope of advantage in at- 
tacking them. Debarred thus from an external sphere for his 
energies, Mihrab fell back upon the attempt at a Richelieu policy 
at home, He possessed a minister quite ready to undertake 
the part, one Daood, an Afghan adventurer. The result was 
a combination of his subjects against Mihrab Khan, to which 
he had to submit, and to accord them a sort of Magna Charta ; but 
he revenged himself by attempting to set the various tribes by tlie 
cars, a course evidently ill-caleulated to strengthen the kingdom 
against external attack. Consequently in 1828-29, the chief of 
Kandahar twicé marched into Khelat and extorted tribute from 
Mihrab Khan ; in 1830, ITarrund and Dajil were lost to the Khan 
of Bahawalpur ; iu 1829 aud 1831 the Khan failed in two attempts 
to reduce Mekran, which bad rebelled in the former year; and by 
1834 his authority did not extend beyond the immediate limits 
of the town and district of Khelat. 

In the last-named year Mibrab Khan, notwithstanding the con- 
dition of weakness to which he was reduced, ventured to give 
asylum to Shah Shuja, flying from the battle-field of Kandahar ; 
and to bid defiance, in defence of his guest, to the forces of the 
Barukzai brothers who had advanced in victorious pursuit right 
up to the walls of Khelat. They respected his resolution and 
withdrew, and the Shah retired safely to Sind—to return four years 
later under protection of a British army and then to render'a sorry 
return for Mihrab Khan’s generous hospitality by permitting the 
British to disraember the Khelat state and slay its chief, in his 
name, From 1834 to 1838, in which latter year our connexion with 
Beloochistan commenced, the condition of affairs in Khelat went 
from had to worse. By tbe latter year the Khan’s authority was 
entirely lost in the south and west of the State, His efforts to 
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coerce each recusant tribe by means of another, naturally failed of 
success. His Belooch subjects, the Murrecs and Boogtees, north of 
the Bolan pass, lad entirely thrown off their allegiance since 1824, 
and, though he deputed against them successively each of the great 
chiefs of the Brahoi confederacy, their efforts were made without 
zeal and without result. 

It must be understood that in Delooch:jtan still survives, almost 
in its integrity, the original form out of which all the sovereignties 
ofthe earth have sprung. A number of shepherd tribes of com- 
mon origin. established themselves, some four hundred years. ago, 
in possession of tlie tract that now goes by that name, extending for 
four hundred miles from Quetta t the sea, and four hundred 
miles from the Persian frontior to that of Sind. One of these 
tribes, called Kaniberari, apparently took the lead in the move- 
meut, aud the chief of that tribe thus obtained precedence 
among his fellows, and was called the Khan. The Brahoi move- 
ment, which much resembled that of the [sraclites, was followed by 
a similar division of the conquered country among the various septs. 
These territorial divisions, m 1838, when we appeared upon the 
scene, were some eleven. in number, each under a separate and 
independent chief, of whom the most important were those of 
Sarawan and Jhallawan. The former province includes Quetta, 
our frontier post towards Kandahar and Khelat, the seat of Gov- 
ernment of the Khan. Jhallawan, to the south, extends down the 
Sind frontier almost to the parallel of Karachi, but is separated 
from the sea by the maritime province of Las, under a cliief called 
the Jan of Las Beyla (of whom we used to hear a good deal some 
years ago), and containing the seaports of Sunniiani and Ormaza, 
known to those who travel up the Persian Gulf by the British India 
line. Mekran to the west of Las is another maritime province, with 
the seaport of Kej. Both of these provinces, however, are better 
known as being traversed by our line of telegraph through Persia 
than for the importance of their seaports. The remaining pro- 
vinces, all under practically independent chiefs, are of little note. 
The total population is about a million and a half. 

The Brahoi polity, then, consists of the Khan, or chief of the 
royal tribe, with two hereditary co-adjutors, the chiefs of Sarawan 
and Jhallawan. He has also a minister, which office, too, is here- 
ditary ift the family of one Mulla Mahomed, who was Wazir whon 
this constitution was first established, The other chiefs of provinces 
are 2lso a sort of hereditary councillors, whose concurrence is neces- 
sary in questions of peace and war, and whose voices are required 
in the election of the Khan himself. A curious feature of thts 
polity is that the chiefships are all elective. For instance, the three 
great offices of state, the Khanate, and the two co-adjutorships, 
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ertain to the Chiefs of the Kambarari tribe, and to the 

hiefs of Sarawan and Jhallawan; but these chiefdoms are 
not, theoretically at any rate, hereditary in any family, nor, 
similarly, are any of the other chiefships hereditary. Each tribe 
elects its chief, subject to the sanction of the existing Khan; 
and, similarly when the Khanate is vacant, the Kamberaris are 
supposed to elect a chief, subject to the approval of all the 
other chiefs. When duly elected the Kamberari chief becomes 
Khan by virtue of his position, as do the chicfs of Sarawan 
and Jhallawan, by virtue of their positions, become co-adjutors 
in the government. The ministry is the only position in the 
Brahoi polity, which is hereditary in a family. Practically, the 
chicf of the Kamberaris succeeds, and becomes Khan, in ordinary 
course of succession, as, indeed, do all the chiefs of tribes ; and the 
rights of clection, and sanction of elections of chiefs by the Khan, 
or approval of election of Khan by the chiefs, have fallen into 
disuse. The existence, however, of such provisions in the constitu- 
tion has been a fertile source of trouble in the Brahoi common- 
wealth, more especially in the time of the present Khan. The 
hereditary nature of the oftico of Wazir has also been a cause of 
evil to the state. 

It was evident that, under such a constitution as we have describ- 
ed, the head of the State could not look for à minister among a 
brotherhood, each member of which considered himself as good as 
the Khan. It was to meet this difficulty that a hereditary Wazir 
was provided from among the original Tajik population conquered 
by tlie Brahois (who continued to reside among them as a subject 
race) But in consequence of the office being hereditary, it would 
happen that the incumbent was uot always such a man as the 
reigning Khan might approve. Thus, there soon sprung up round 
the Khans a body of clients or hereditary servants, called Khaneh- 
zads, who furnished the advisers and devoted instruments that 
rulers in the position of the Khans of Khelat must require ; and to 
whom the Khan could coufideuily entrust the management of Crown 
estates and the administration of conquered territories. The rank 
and file of these clients formed the bodyguard of the Khans and 
the ciite of the irregular armies of tribal levies which they led to 
the field. 

The troubles of Mihrab Khan’s reign began by his falling out 
with his hereditary Wazi. Onc Daood, a personal retainer of the 
Khan, usurped the Wazir's authority, and eventually murdered 
him with the Khan’s connivance. When Daood’s attempts to 
break the power of the chiefs led to a combination for his expulsion, 
and the Khan would not abandon liim, the chiefs actually procced- 
ed to the exercise of a constitutional right in deposiug Mihrab and 
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electing à suecessor. The Khan was rescued, and the combination 
for the time broken up, by the clever manceuvring of another 
Khanehzad retainer— ong Gul Mahomed, who for thirty years after- 
wards played a very cofispicuous part in Kbhelat politics. Even- 
tnally, with Gul Mahomed’s assistance, Daood was overthrown 
and put out of the way by the son ot ihe hereditary minister he 
had murdered, who then took up his father’s oflice. But the 
Khan’s infatuation for Daood had, during nine years, brought 
the kingdom to the point of uisorganisation described in previous 
paragraphs, and the hereditary minister, embittered against the 
Khan by the circumstances of lis father’ death, had apparently 
no will to mend matters. When we tame upon the scene in 1838, 
we fouud the Khan at variance with all his nobles, with an 
ill-disposed minister, aud ,a confidant, Gul Mahomed, blindly 
devoted to his interests, but unable to see where they lay. 

Under such circumstances it is no wonder that Mihrab Khan 
goiinto trouble with ourselves. When the army of the Indus 
was about to enter the Bolan pass, Licut. Leech was sent to Khelat 
to cnlist the assistance of the Khan for his suzerain Shah Shuja 
to purchase supplies and furage for the troops, and to arrange 
for a meeting between the Khan and the Shah. Mihrab Khan 
agreed to all Lieut. Leech's proposals, but his treacherous minister, 
and his short-sighted retainer Gul Mahomed, were both, for 
different reasons, determined he should have no connection with 
the British; so Lient, Leech's purchased stores were all plundered 
and lost in conveyance to Quetta, On this Sir Alexander Burnes 
was deputed to bring the Khan, who was of course credited by us 
with double-dealing, to reason; and to conclude a treaty with 
him. The Khan again agreed to everything, and Sir Alexander, 
leaving a Native Agent at Khelat, was returning to Quetta with 
the treaty in his pocket when he was met by supposed emissaries 
of the Khan’s, and the treaty taken from him. The Native Agent, 
shortly after, also thought it prudent to retire from Khelat, 
After the storming of Khoelat, it became known from evidence 
found there, that this act, like the plundering of Lieut. Leech’s 
stores, was that of the minister and Gul Mahomed, who at the 
same time deterred the Khan from proceeding to Quetta to meet 
the Shah, as he had promised Burnes to do, by persuading him 
that thi? was only a trap laid for him by the British. 

[t may well he supposed that, after this, the Khan’s punishment 
was determined on, and did not long tarry. The Bombay Brigade, 
on its way back from Cabul to ludj was directed, on arrival 
at Quetta, to march against Khelat. The distance is only 100 
miles, and Mihrab Khan, little expecting attack, had no time 
to call the tribes to his aid ; nor is it certain that, in the relations 
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then existing, they would have answered his call. He shut him- 
self up in the town of Khelat with 2,000 men, his immediate 
clients and retainers, and his tribesmen from the neighbouring 
villages,—-having first sent away his son with Gul Mahomed to the 
district of Nooshky. Gcneral Willshire had only 1,000 bayonets 
all told, but he did not hesitate to storm, and succeeded in carry- 
ing the town with a loss of nearly 200 men, The resistance was 
not dà outrance, but the Belooches lost, nevertheless, four huudred 
killed, and the Khan himself fell, like a stout Belooch chief, 
in the forefront of the battle, with his faithful clients round him. 

We now hunted up and placed on the throne the son of that 
rebellious relative, mentioned as having been put to death by 
Mihrab Khan, after much forbearance, in the early part of his 
rejien. And we left a master with® him in tho person of a 
Lieut. Loveday. This officer and the new Klan marched into 
Nooshky to seize Mihrab Khan’s son, and, failing to find him, 
they treated the Mingul tribe inhabiting that district with much 
severity. Gul Mahomed and the young Nasseer Kban (Mihrab's son) 
had meanwhile passed into Mastoong, a district of Sarawan near 
Quetta, where the pcople rose in their favor, They were 
immediately joined in rebellion, by the tribes of Nooshky, Kharan, 
Mushky, and Baghwau, districts which the new Khan of Khelat 
and Lieut. Loveday had traversed in their search for Nasscer Khan, 
This was in June 1840; but in the previous month the Murrees 
and Boogtees, hitherto Mihrab Khan’s most rebellious subjects, 
had already risen in his son's favor ; they had disastrously defeated 
two British detachments, and had beleaguered a third in the town 
of Kahun, where they compelled them to surrender, under Captain 
Brown, admitting them, however, to honorable terms. The 
Brahoe insurgents first laid siege to our detachment in Quetta, 
but, failing there, turned their attention in August to Khelat 
itself, which was surrendered by the now Khan after a weak 
defence, and young Nasseor Khan again obtained possession 
of the throne of his ancestors. 

The Belooches now procceded to make a series of attacks upon 
Lehri, Dadur, and other small posts, and upon detachments 
of troops marching across the plain of Guudava or through the 
Bolan pass. heir defeats were, however, frequeut, aud their 
advantages slight and temporary. Inonc of these affairs the body 
of Lieut. Loveday was recovered, still warm, he having just beforc 
been murdered to prevent his release. It was not till November 
1840 that we were able to resume the offensive, when General Nott 
reoccupied Khelat without resistance; Nasseor Khan taking 
refuge iu the bills, whence be maintamed his guerilla warfare 
with some success He was, however, surprised and utterly 
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defeated, with the loss of 500 men, in the month of December; 
after which his followers broke up and fled to their respective hill 
fortresses. After long negotiations the Belooches were eventually 
brought to terms, and, in July 1841, Nasseer Khan surrendered, on 
the understanding that he should eventually be restored to the 
throne, This was done on the 6th October 1841, by a treaty which, 
as modified in 1854, is still the basis of ouwrelations with Khelat— 
under which we uow occupy Quetta and maintain a British Agent 
at Khelat. By this treaty, moreover, the Khan is bound to keep 
open the Bolan pass, ou account of which, and for freeing the 
traffic from transit duces, he reccives a subsidy of a lakh of rupees 
per annum, Nevertheless, though we obtained a right under 
this treaty to garrison his country and to maintain a British A cent 
there, still it was 35 ycaes before we considered it requisite 
to exercise this right. 

In October 1841 Hussain Khan, son of the unfortunate Mihrab 
Khan, acceded to the throne under the style of Nasseer Khan 
the Second. Gundava and Mastoong, two districts which we had 
taken away from Khelat, were restored by the treaty then 
executed, which also provided for the admission of a British 
Agent, and of British troops whenever considered requisite by 
our Government, and for fealty to Shah Shuja. In the following 
year this treaty became obsolete on Shah Shuja’s death, and our 
withdrawal from Cabul. Nasseer Khan then recovered Shal or 
Quetta from Kandahar, and held his own without difficulty against 
the divided councils of the Barukzais. After this our connexion 
with him entirely ceased till after the annexation of Sind; when 
the marauding of his Belooch subjects, the Murrees and Boogtees 
upon the Sind frontier caused Sir Charles Napier to lead an 
expedition against them in 1845, and to thoroughly efface, by 
the chastisement which he inflicted, the remembrance of the 
Murree successes against our detachments in 1841, Sir Charles 
Napier visited both Kahun and Deyra, the Murree and Bongtce 
capitals, and made a considerable stay in the country, till both 
tribes were thoroughly humbled. This is the only method 
of conducting an expedition against hill tribes, anda hurried 
progress like that just conducted by General Macgicgor through 
the Mugree country is perfectly without effect. This has been 
the secret of the failure of so many of our punitive expedi- 
tions? If our force is insufficient, ns at Ambeyla in 1863, it, meets 
a resistance which places it in serious peril, or, at any rate, detracts 
greatly from our prestige. 1f, on the contrary, the force is in 
ample strength, as in the Black Mountain campaign of 1868, tne 
expedition becomes a mere military promenade ; the offending 
tribes keep carefully out of its way, and it makes no nore impres- 
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sion than a ship passing through water. Indoed, the simile often 
holds good so far that the tribes close in on its wake as it leaves 
the country. An expedition, like General Macgregor’s passing 
through the Murree hills, leaves no trace. To effect any good, it 
must stay there as Sir Charles Napier did. It must actually oc- 
cupy the villages and the fields and the pastures, and keep the 
recusant inhabitants who have betaken themselves with their 
women and their flocks and their herds to the recesses of the 
mountains,—out in the cold, till privations have broken their spirit 
and they are reduced to submission. 

By 1854, however, these tribes had again become troublesome. 
The fact is that there is no means of subsistence for a population 
of about 106,000 souls in the savage sterile tract known as the 
Murree and Boogtee hills. The people are therefore driven to 
plunder for a livelihood, unless provided with other means of sup- 
port. In 1847 a regular administration had been established 
on the Sind border under the well-known General Jolin Jacob, 
then Major Jacob. He raised a force of Sind horse and Sind rifles, 
settled himself on the desert frontier at a place he called Jacotabad, 
dug a canal from the Indus and turned the wilderness into a garden. 
He established strong outposts along the frontier, and so effectually 
checked the Belooch inroads that population and cultivation were 
restored toa tract which the Belouches and drought, between them, 
had turned into a waste. He also opened relations with Nasseer 
Khan, with whom he soon became on very friendly terms. His 
object was to do something for the security of tho Bolan pass trade, 
for the Murrees and Boogtees, unable to plunder safely on the Sind 
frontier, had redoubled their inroads on the side of the pass, and 
of the Cutchee of Gundava, Nasseer Khan would probably have, 
in any case, been ready to meet Jacob half way in this matter, for : 
the Cutchee of Gundava interests all the Brahoes. When Gundava 
was bestowed upou Mohuvbut Khan by Nadir Shah, the gift was 
one which, under the Brahoi constitution before described, interest- 
el the Khan, as chief of the Kamberaris, only. He could never 
have called out the tribal Jevies for its defence, and it would soon 
have heen recovered by the Amirs of Sind. So Nasseer Khan the 
First interested the whole of the Brahois in its defence by allotting 
toallthe tribes shares in this lowland tract. Since then, they are 
all in the habit of migrating thither in the winter with their flocks 
and herds, and, consequently, the security of the Cutchoe was as 
important to Nasseor Khan and the heads of the Brahoi confederacy, 
as to the British Governmem, which was only interested iu the 
safety of the Bolan trade which traverses that tract. This is the 
explanation of the readiness with which Nasseer Khan executed 
a treaty in 1854, whereby he again undertook the lapsed obligations 
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of the treaty of 1841, for the acceptance of a Resident, and even 
the admission of British garrisons when desired by us,—in consider- 
ation of a subsidy whicheenabled him to manage the Murrees and 
Boogtees. He engaged for this to keep them from plundering in 
our territory, to protect traffic through his own, and to reduce 
transit duties through the Bolan to ei;ht annas per maund. It is 
under these obligations that the Governiaent of the Khan receives 
oue lakh of rupees pe*annum. The first is not onerous for we 
can and do protect ourselves, but undoubtedly the safety of the 
Bolan and the Cutchee from Murree raiders is only procurable by 
the Khan by a happy mixture of force and persuasion, both of 
which ultimately mean money—in the shape of stipends and jagirs 
to the Murree chiefs, and posts established in the Murree country. 

We before referred to the peculiar institution of Khanehzad 
officials in the Brahoi polity. We mentioncd how one of these, Gul 
Mahomed Khan, saved Mihrab Khan from death or dethrone- 
ment in 1827, and that his short-sighted attachment to his master 
caused the rupture with the British in 1838. How highly his de- 
votion was appreciated, may be judged from Mihrab’s intrusting to 
him his son to be taken to a place of safety, while the Khan him- 
self prepared to resist to the death when the British expedition of 
1839 approached the town of Khelat. We have seen how Gul 
Mahomed fulfilled his trust ; how, with his young charge, he evaded 
Lieutenant Loveday’s pursuit through Nooshky and Kharan, and 
how, leaving that officer to follow a false scent southwards, he turn- 
ed east and appeared at the head of an insurrection in Mastoong 
between Quetta and Khelat. Itis evident that a man who had 
been entrusted, so to speak, with the guardianship of Nasseer Khan’s 
boyhood ; who had played so prominent a part in the occurrences 
of 1841 ; who had mainly contributed to recovering for him Khelat ; 
and who, when General Nott’s approach compelled his flight, main- 
tained and kept in heart the tribal «eisings which, during ten 
months, so harassed our tenure of Khelat that, in the end of 1841, 
we restored Nasseer Khan to the throne ;—evidently such a man 
would not consent tosink into the background before the rising 
influence of General Jacob. Had not Gul Mahomed plunged 
his country into alt the miseries of 1839, had he not brought about 
his master’s death, sooner than let him fall under the influence of 
the British ; sooner than see him in the position which men then 
desp#ed Shah Shuja for occupying ? 

As General Jacob's influence became stronger and stronger in 
Khelat affairs, after 1854, as lis aseendancy increased over the 
intelligent and far-sighted Nasseer Khan, so burned fiercer the old 
Khanehzad smothered resentment till it conquered his affection 
for the ward, the almost foster-child of twenty years. At last, in 
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May 1857, Nasseer Khan died by poison. Qul Mahomed’s plans 
were already laid. Nasseer Khan had a young half-brother, the 
present Khan Khodadad, à boy of 16, who had never left the 
zenana, and whom it would be easy for Gul Mahomed to rule 
by the gratification of his passions. The election of this nominee 
by a prompt assembly of the Brahoi chiefs shut out the rival 
claims of a brother amd a nephew of Mihrab Khan, and of one 
Futteh Khan, the brother of our nominee of 1839. It also 
precluded our interference. Nevertheless, the British had already 
becomo indispensable; Khodadad's Khanate would not long have 
remained unchallenged without our support, which we accordingly 
extended and secured his throne. In return for this support we 
aimed the right to advise, and General Jacob's first demand was 
for the expulsion of Gul Mahomed Khen, who was thus effectually 
hoisted with his own petard. 

Nevertheless, before Gul Mahomed left, he rendered the Khan 
a service after his own fashion. In 1827, when Mihrab Khan, 
facing a rising en-masse of the Brahois against his favorite minister 
Daood Ghilji, had been deserted, by most of his forces and had 
fallen into the rebels' hands, they actually proceeded to the election 
of his successor. Gul Maliomed, however, had possession of Khelat, 
in which town was the family of the Khan elect. He exchanged 
this for his master's life, and, no sooner liad he got Mihrab Khan 
in safety within the walls, than he closed the gates and bombarded 
the national. assembly, which presently dispersed. In September 
1857, the chiefs who had recently elected Khodadad Khan, assem- 
bled at,Khelat in pursuance of what is, at any rate in the 
Brahoi polity, a constitutional method of interference in the affairs 
of State. They wanted, no doubt, to obtain concessions from their 
nominee. Gul Mahomed, however, closed the gates of the town 
and bombarded them till they dispersed, and, though he was prompt- 
ly banished for this, under instructions from the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless the breach between the Khan and the 
chief remained irreparable. Indeed, Gul Mahomed himself ere long 
returned privately to Khelat, and he exercised an evil fluence over 
Khodadad up to the day of his death—some years later. 

From 1857 up to the present time the chiefs of Beloochistan 
have been more or less in rebellicn. In 1858 the mediatian of our 
political agent induced the Chiefs of Sarawan and Jhallawan to 
march against Mekran, whicl. had thrown off its allegiance to the 
Khan. On their return they claimed his promise of redress for 
their grievances; but the Khan remained deaf to the remonstrances 
of the Bombay Government, and it was at last determined to with- 
draw from him the British support. Nevertheless, General Jacob 
determined upon a last effort to render him useful, and persuaded 
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the Chiefs lo march under the orders of the Khan against the Mur- 
rees and Boogtees,—who had resumed the depredations checked in 
1854 by Major Merewetber, who overtook inthe plains and destroy- 
ed an entire body of the’ latter tribe, 600 strong. The expedition 
was successful and brought the Murrees to terms. Khodadad Khan 
renewed to them the allowances give: by his brother out of the 
British subsidy, established forts in thar country, and brought 
away hostages of bot tribes, But the arrangement fell through 
on General Jacob’s death in December 1857. Soon after, the Khan 
neglected to pay the allowances, tlic hostages escaped, and the 
Murrees and Boogtees again threw off theif allegiance, defying an 
expedition which the Khan agaih led against them in 1862, 
Meanwhile, in 1861, the chiefs again went intc rebellion, and, in 
1865, they succeeded at last in deciding on united action, deposed 
the Khan, and elected a successor, his cousin Sher Dil, who cap- 
tured Khelat and cut down Khodadad Khan with his own hand. 

Khodadad Khan, however, recovered from his wound and receiv- 
ed asylum with one of the minor chiefs, till his successor, in his 
turn, fell out with the Jhailawan chief who had placed him on the 
throne. In June 1864, Sher Dil was murdered, and Khodadad 
then recovered his throne, but was found to have learnt nothing 
from experience except the necessity of providing for his own 
safety. With the British subsidy he raised a body-guard of 
mercenary troops 2,000 strong ; aud he found an able minister in 
the Shahghazi Walli Mahomed, a Khanehzad, whose father had 
fallen by the side of Mihrab Khan at the storm ôf Khelat. This 
minister, with a trained force at command, was soon quite the 
master of tribal risings. In February 1865, Sarawan, Jhallawan 
and the southern districts rose simultaneously, but Walli Mahomed 
fell upon them before they could combine, and defeated them in 
detail. The Jhallawan chief, who had dethroned Khodadad two 
years before, was taken prisoner, and, not long after, died iu con- 
finement. ‘The Chief of Sarawan fled to Kandahar. The Jam of 
Las Bela also fell into the Khan’s hands, but was pardoned and 
released. On the death of the Jhallawan chief, the Khan violated 
the Brahoi constitution by nominating his own son to the chief- 
ship, which immediately produced another insurrection. This was 
again put down, but later, in 1869, the Jam of Las Bela rose and 
obtaiued some success. All the southern tribes joined him. They 
assembled the council of the confederacy and drew up a sort of 
petition of right, to obtain a hearing for which they marched 
upon Khelat. å un 

This petition enumerated all the violations of the constitution 
of which Khodadad had been guilty ; the confiscation of estates; 
the entire retention of the subsidy in which all the chiefs had a 
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claim to share ; the nomination of the Khan’s son to the chiefship of 
Jhallawan ; the exclusion of the chiefs from the State councils and 
the administration of the Government entirely through Khanehzad 
officials. "The British Agent offered his 'mediation, stopped the 
march of the tribes, aud invited the leaders to a conference at 
Khelat. They were however waylaid en-route, one of their num- 
ber killed aud three wounded. On this the rebels marched upon 
Khelat; but the Khan moved out to meet them at the head of his 
mercenaries, and his resolute attitude, and the endeavours of the 
Political Agent, induced the tumultuary gathering to disperse. But 
the Political Agent agaia failed to persuade the Kban to make 
good the engagements he had undertaken for the restoration of 
confiscated estates, so the chiefs of the South again determined 
to try the fortune of war. This time, however, Wulli Mahomed 
attacked them before they could concentrate, and utterly routed 
them. The Jam escaped to British territory, and his chiefship 
was confiscated. The other chiefs went into hiding. While, how- 
ever, Wulli Mahomed was detained in the South, Sarawan again 
rose, The minister returned in haste and inflicted on the rebels a 
final defeat, in 1871, the last occasion on which they have appear- 
ed in arms. 

For meanwhile the British, finding the Khan incapable of 
managing tho Murrees and Boogtees, and that these latter could 
not be deterred from their predatory livelihood by repressive mca- 
sures alone, opened direct negotiations with them, which gradu- 
ally proceeded to further interference in the relations between the 
Khan and all other insurgents. The objects in view were at first 
the protection of British iuterests only, viz., the security of our 
border from raids, and the security of trade through Khelat torri- 
tory. lt was soon seen that the Khan was violent and incapable, 
but that his minister was an able man; the British therefore en- 
deavoured to work through the minister, This soon brought him 
under the Khan's displeasure, and he sought to remove him, but 
was prevented by us. On this the Khan attempted his lile, where- 
upon the British Agent at Khelat withdrew from that place, tak- 
ing with him the minister, under British protection. The Khan 
then tried to govern for himself, but finding himself still ham- 
pered by the opposition of his chiefs, he invited six of them to a 
banquet, at which he murdered them all. The Brahois, infuriated 
at this treachery, were again on the point of rising, when Gur 
Government sent the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan 
to summon all parties down to Sind for an authoritative settlement 
by the British Government of their future relations. Under this 
arrangement Khelat is now udministered by a Governor-General’s 
Agent, through the minister Wulli Mahomed, and in consultation 
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with the principal chiefs of tribes. The Khan is practically put 
on one side, and no one who saw that promising chieftain at Delhi 
in 1877, and who is afquainted with the facts we have now relat- 
ed, can be otherwise than thankful that he has been thus gently 
shelved. 

Beloochistan is, consequently, now happy and comfortable un- 
der British administration. But the question is whether it is de- 
sirable that we should undertake thus to administer every native 
State on our frontiers in which a chief and his barons cannot 
agree. The late Sir William Merewether, Commissioner of Sind, is 
believed to have been strongly averse to the present arrangement, 
and certainly there is much to be said against it. In substituting 
the government of a British officer for that of the Khan, we have 
brought matters no nearer*a real settlement, in the event of our 
ever withdrawing from our anomalous position of unauthorised 
interference. Whenever we withdraw, and under the general re- 
trograde policy of the present Government, such a step seems pro- 
bable in the near future, the Khan and his chiefs will have to de- 
cide the terms on which the Government shall be carried on. If 
his rule remains as intolerable as it has hitherto been, he will be 
removed, iu all probability, and his son set up in his place under 
guardianship of the minister. At any rate, whatever the settle- 
ment, if it is to be one satisfactory to the Brahois, then the Bra- 
lois must be left to make it. A Punjab Deputy Commissioner 
cannot always appear on the stage, as a Deus ex machind, to 
keep the disputants from each other's throats ; nor, as it appears, 
will he always have a strong British garrison present in Khelat 
territory to support his authority. As we have seen, former British 
Agents did not attain this authority, but then we had not a force 
at Quetta. If the Quetta force were withdrawn, the Agent would 
probably have also to reckon on a stiffer attitude in both the Khan 
and his barons. Or if the great pers$nal influence of the present 
Agent enabled him, while he remained, to kcep matters on their 
present agreeable footing, nevertheless he will not always be there, 
and the system adopted should be one capable of management by 
any Agent, aud not dependent upon personal prestige. 


Ant. VII.— Military Deductions to be drawn from the late 
Campaigns in Afghanistan. By a Retired LIEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL, BENGAL ARMY. i 

[*,* This is the subject for this year for the Prize Medal of the United 
Service Institution, and the following paper, which goes over the entire 
military ground, was originally designed for the competition :—] 


I. 


HE late Afghan campaigns are fruitful in supplying us with 
numerous military lessons. Even mere savages like the 
Zulus may sometimes teach us a lesson, but the Afghans are 
one of the most military races in Asia, They have not only their 
old oriental civilisation, and have warred for centuries, and often 
successfully, with their neighbours ; but even during this century 
have fought Sikh armies disciplined by French generals, In this 
Jast war with us, they have shown themselves foemen not unworthy 
of our steel. If anything, they seem to have improved iu the art of 
war since the campaigns of 1838-42. It is not in our view here 
to enlarge on the causes of their numerous defeats. Suffice it to be 
recorded to their credit, that were the numerous tribes who are 
ever cutting each other's throats, and making a fixed and stable gov- 
ernment ali but impossible, only united, disciplined, armed with 
modern arms, and led by half a dozen English or German officers, 
no army that any Power could bring against them, could conquer 
them or occupy their difficult, rugged, aud mountainous country, 
There are also often lessons to be learnt from reverses; and hence, 
too, the late war is fruitful ir. military deductions from such actual 
reverses, as our arms sustained during the prolonged contest, 

Before, however, we proceed to consider these lessons, it is 
necessary to notice the peculiar impress of the late war from & 
military point of view :— 

(1.) On our side it was an invasion. We invaded the country. 
On their side it was a defence: they defended themselves as 
doubtless they best could. In this the secret of much of the a^tual 
character and results of the wiz lies, Entrenched as they may be 
said to bave been in a country which is in itself a vast natural for- 
tress, as defenders from attack and invasion, the Afghans were in a far 
more favorable position, and one to fight more effectually than we, 
as invaders. Jt is true that we had first-class generals, taught 
in the latest improvements of the art of war, supplied with the 
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latest resources of warfare and arms of rapidity and precision, erack 
regiments with high traditions, —aH these with discipline and an 
exhaustless store ready gf the ammunitions of war, and what is of 
more importance, of mofey, aud that they had, comparatively speak- 
ing, almost nothing of these, Poor toa proverb, with rude and 
limited resources in turning out arms and ammunition; with a mere 
surface veneer of discipline which fell to pieces on the least shock ; 
hardly united even by the common bond of fanaticism; with a 
comparatively small population to furnish recruits; without high 
traditions; with rude arms of ancient dates; without any efficient 
instruction in the art of war; and without first-class military 
leaders. All this is incontestibly trite; but the fact of their acting 
the part of defence and we of attack brought the two parties 
more to a level. : 

(2. It ought also to be remembered that we were prepared 
with our armies to enter their country at once, when the result 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain's Mission to the Ameer Shere Ali 
became known, and it is not at all certain that he was prepared 
to repel an invasion from different points; or that he even anti- 
cipated actual war. To be prepared is to command success, and 
to be unprepared, or to be taken unawares, is to ensure defeat. 
This point, then, was entirely in our favor and against them. 

(3) The diffieult nature of the country in which the operations 
were carried on, was such as to bring the two parties more to a 
level. Troops, inured to a plain country, find it difficult readily 
to adapt themselves to rugged and mouutainous lands, and greater 
demands are also made on their powers of physical endurance. 
A march of twenty miles in parts of Afghanistan is actually more 
difficult to accomplish, and more trying than one of two hundred 
miles in most parts of India. 

(4) The distance of our armies from their bases of supplies, 
entailing long lines of communications, too, was a point which told 
unfavorably for us, and in favor of the Afghans. Half of our 
armies were constantly engaged in guarding the lines of communi- 
cation, or in punitive expeditions. These expeditions, in which 
the strength of armies was frittered away, were useless from a 
military point of view, unless.to keep the soldiers engaged in some 
sort of non-descript work. But they frittered away the com- 
pactness of military strength, and probably courted disaster, by 
‘divjgffon. 

(5.) There is no doubt, too, that the scvere winter of the 
country had its effect in partially paralysing the efforts of Indian 
troops from the plains. A great many even of the Europeans were 
invalided or taken off by pneumonia, 

(6.) The element of fanaticism, though not usually included 
in a military subject, has here to be glanced at, The Ghazi 
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clement not only proved of use to the Afghans in recruiting, or in 
exhibiting a heroic example, but generally entered into the result 
of engagements. Their force, fury, shouts, determination, standards, 
Jeading onsets, &c, were actually military elements of great 
import. This element of fanaticism was, of course, entirely 
absent from our side. A strict sense of hard duty pervaded all 
our ranks from the highest to the lowest. There was not even 
any loot to be had from the poverty-stricken -Afglians ; a consider- 
ation, however, which powerfully affected them as towards us, 

On a review of all these circumstances it is difficult to decide 
on which side, if on either lay the balance of advantage. We had 
arms, discipline, leaders, numbers, military stores and ammuni- 
tion, a state of active preparedness, in our favor. But we were 
the invaders, of a mountainous and iuhgspitable country, too cold 
for the greater portion of our troops, and we were far from our 
supplies. The Afghans, well led by fanaticism, defended their 
hearths and homes, in a country well known to them, which was 
n vast natural fortress, and were cheered on with the prospect, if not 
of martyrdom—of loot 

That we obtained nearly all the military successes, was what 
might have becn expected; also that we suffered some reverses. 
That we inflicted few crushing military defeats, too, might have 
been foreseen; and after all, that whatever we have actually 
accomplished, both partics remain very much in nearly the same 
position as before the war. Nature, the ground, the distance, 
the climate, and a bond of fanaticism fought against art, discipline, 
and money ; and the result was that, while the latter won in their 
own proper sphere of action, the former were so powerful as to 
limit the force aud effect of the military successes, and politically 
to neutralise them. 

Tt ought also to be mentioned, before we pass on to view thie 
lessons taught by the war, that the Afghaus are capable of disci- 
plinc, and, when handled by an able general, have proved respect- 
able adversaries, if not even victors. ‘Chis circumstance will lead 
to a modification of the view, if it has been cntertained, that they 
were mercly rude savages we were fighting with. With artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, and gencral ideas as to good and bad ground 
and modes of battle, we had an cnemy who, with the other 
circumstances in their favor and against us, were not to by quite 
despised. a 

II. 

In glancing at the military deductions which may be drawn 
from the late Afghan War, we may conveniently divide them 
into a few leadiug sectious, asm . 

On the March, | In Siege. 


In Camp. In Action. 
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On the March.—On this subject, while the brilliant march of 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Candahar furnishes a num- 
ber of lessons, other mafches, such as Sir Frederick Roberts’ earlier 
march from the Indian Frontier to Cabul, General Phayre’s 
mareh for the relief of Candahar, and last, but not least, Sir 
Donald Stewart’s march from Capdauar to Cabul, are not less 
fruitful iu the instrgction they afford.» Success marked them all 
alike, Sir Frederick Roberts’ earlier march, as well as Sir. Donalil 
Stewarts march, were both contested, and neithe: genoral had 
a superabundance of troops, Sir Frederick Roberts’ second 
and jonger march was uucontested. He had a compact sull 
army of picked regiments, capable of dealing with any force 
that could be brought against it, General Phayre's march was 
barely one in the sense of*the word as we understand it here, 
though it was even more so in another sense, He had no army, 
but, with the mere nucleus of one, went on from stage to stage, 
gathering in supplies and at the same time increasing in numbers. 
But he too was successful, though he nowhere met with any 
serious opposition. Even General Bright's march to relieve Sir 
Frederick Roberts at Cabul, in the presence of a superior enemy, 
was entirely successful. 

Suecess, then, attended all the marches, Some may bo inclined 
to think that such marches as wore entirely unopposed, as Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ march to Candahar notably, were the most suc- 
cessful ; while others may reckon those marches tho most success- 
ful which triumphed over every opposition and attack, as Sir Donald 
Stewart’s march to Cabul There are several thiugs to be noted 
from all these marches :— 

(1. That marches in Afghanistan are not, as a rule, very 
seriously contested. 

(2.) That the Afghans, either from ignorance, or from other 
causes, are unable to use to advantage points of attack on the 
lines of march. 

(3.) That marches should be undertaken in a complete state 
of preparedness for battle if need be. 

(4.) That the stages ought not, if possible, to be of exhaustive 
lengths. 

(5.)e That supplies should either be carried or be ready to 
hay. 

6.) That heavy trains of artillery, or heavy cannon, should 
not, with other things, be allowed uselessly to encumber or im- 
pede & march.* . 





* The following observations on berts’ account of his march :-- 
this subject ure from General Ro- ‘In the detail of the forces it 
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Both General Roberts’ marches were very risky, and risks 
are not permissible in legitimate warfare. {in his first march 
he was not only with too few troops under{him, but he cut himself 
off from further supplies for a long while. In the second, he 
was entirely cut off from any base, and although he was bound 
to arrive somewhere, it is not quite sure where that would 
have been had Ayub shcwn the least generalship either in taking 
Candahar, cutting off General Phayre, or attacking General Rob- 
erts in some strategic position. But perhaps it is for the very 
reason that risks are not in the view of regular warfare, that they 
do succeed. 2 

In Camp.—This includes the military occupation of strong- 
holds. Only Cabul and Candahar, with Kelat-i-Ghilzai in a very 
inferior degree, furnish us here with any lessons— 

(1. In a country like Cabul the weak occupation of any 
place is indefensible. Cabul under Sir Frederick Roberts before its 
siege by Mahomed Jan, Candahar under General Primrose before 
its siege by Ayub Khan, and Kelat-i-Ghilzai before Sir Frederick 
Roberts withdrew its garrison, all indicate this. There is little 
doubt that in all these cases had the Afghan attacks been deli- 
vered with any force and ability, our forces would have had to 


will he noted that the strength in 
artillery was not in proportion to 
the strength of the other branches. 
But there were strong reasons which 
made it desirable that the artillery 
within the column should consist 
only of mountain batteries. The 
whole question was one of grave 
iroportance, and it was not without 
due consideration decided that the 
force should proceed to Kandahar 
unaccompanied by wheeled artillery. 

The object was to reach Kanda- 
har in the shortest possible time; 
and it was not improbable that the 
main road would have to be left, 
sbould the Afghan army at Kanda- 
har endeavour to make its way to- 
wards Ghazni and Kabul by the 
valleys of the Argandab or the Ar- 
ghastan. 

The nature of the ground threngh- 
out Afghanistan is such that artillery 
can never be safely employed wi-h 
-— alone, unsupported by infan- 
try. Nor is rapidity of movement 
so much required of artillery in 
countries like Afghanistan, as the 


power of being able to operate over 
the most difficult ground without 
causing delay to the rest of the 
troops. 

It was not forgotten, moreover, 
that on arrival at Kandahar the 
column would be augmented by a 
battery of 40-pounders, a battery of 
field artillery and four guns of horse 
artillery. 

It is unquestionable that, had ei- 
ther horse or field artillery accom- 

nied the force, the march could not 

ve been performed with the same 
apr Before leaving Kabul every- 
thing that was possible was done to 
lighten baggage. Ten British sol- 
diers were told off to each mountain 
battery tent, usually intended to 
hold six, and fifty to a sepoy’s tent 
of two páls, 34lbs, of kit only ezing 
allowed for each man. 

To each Native soldier 20lbs. of 
baggage was allowed, inclusive of 
camp equipage. 

Each officer was allowed one mule; 
and one mule was allowed to every 
eight officers for mess." 
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succumb most fatally and disastrously, We ought in each in- 
stance to have been in sufficient force. 

(2. The second lesgon is not to hold a too extended line of 
fortifications, as originally at Sherpur, or, what is related to it, not 
to have portions so distantly plac..! as to be practically cut off 
from speedy support, or withdrawal. Even at Candahar General 
Primrose had hurriedly to effect a concentration and consolidation 
of his forces. How would he have fared had Ayub Khan shown 
himself at the gates of Candahar along with the fugitives ? 

(3.) The third lesson is not to fritter away the strength of 
the force while encamped by sending out detachments here and 
there on subsidiary services. This was done both at Cabul before 
Mahomed Jan’s attack, and at Candahar to oppose Ayub, though 
in the latter instance, the nfilitary mistake was induced by the 
imperative orders of supreme authority to oppose Ayub’s advance 
at all hazards and risks. 

In both these instances not only did the detachments fare badly, 
and weaken tho prestige of our arms ; not only had they either to be 
recalled in haste or to fall back ; but the positions at Cabul and 
Candahar were themselves most seriously endangered. Besides, 
it ought always to be remembered that it may be only a feint on 
the part of the enemy to weaken our strength by drawing 
away troops, when the chief blow is intended to be dealt 
on the main body itself When the force is so complete 
and concentrated as to be sufficient for all pumposes, and yet 
able to detach a portion. it may be allowable, but never 
else. In this point of view even the detachment of Sir 
Frederick Roberts with the main body of the Cabul troops 
was, though rendered politically imperative, a mistake from a mili- 
tary point of view, as it affected not only the force sent out, but that 
which remained behind. For not only was the force left behind 
with Sir Donald Stewart too few to effectually make head against 
any new combined risings in the North ; but there was the real dan- 
ger of Ayub’s slipping past Sir Frederick Roberts’ force and deli- 
vering his blow on Cabul itself. 

In Siege—There were two notable sieges during the late 
war—at Cabul and at Candahar. In both our forces were dan- 
gerously low, and considering the immensely superior forces of 
the (enemy, it is extraordinary that nothing effectual was 
done by them. General Roberts, with superior numbers, re- 
garded the gravity of his position, and wisely husbanded his 
strength; while General Primrose, with smaller numbers, a 
partially demoralized force, and opposed to an enemy who had 
already proved himself victorious, hazarded a sortie which may 
or may not have been unnecessary, but which reduced his small 
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garrison to dangerously scanty proportions. One more sortie 
like the one led so fatally by General Brooke would probably have 
resulted in the capture of Candahar byiAyub. While tbe siege 
of Cabul wore an unmilitary and even farcical aspect from the 
beginning—the pouring down of unexpected thousands of hastily 
levied wild rabble, to the end, when as suddenly and to Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ great'surprise the vast rabble broke up, led by an 
old priest; on the contrary the siege of Candahar presented the 
gravest possible and even heroic aspects from the sending out a de- 
tachment to bring in the fugitives under General Burroughs, the 
hasty consolidation and conesntration of such forces as were avail- 
able to stand a lengthened siege, to the very desperate sortie in 
force to demolish an important post of offence with its gloomy, 
even if successful, termination, down ‘to the close when General 
Phayre was always coming up and yet never did come, and the 
besieged were compelled to engage in the battle delivered by Sir 
Frederick Roberts on Ayub Khan. In a military point of view 
General Burrough's force ought never to have been detached from 
the Candahar garrison to meet and check at all hazards a superior 
force like tbat of Ayub Khan. The entire force was needed by 
General Primrose to either deal Ayub a successful blow at 
Candahar, or to better stand a siege: or if Ayub slipped past 
Candahar for Ghuzni, to place him between two British forces, one 
from Cabul and the other from Candahar, so as to ensure his anni- 
hilation. This case alono will suffice to illustrate a fact which 
appears to have been forgotten throughout the Cabul war, viz., that 
legitimate military operations do not include incessant political 
dictation and interference ; and that political objects are themselves 
best served by leaving the military unimpeded to work out their ob- 
ject, which is the destruction of the enemy. It may be questioned if 
even Marshal Von Moltke would have been able so to have placed 
France at the feet of his sovereign as to secure his political object, 
if Prince Bismarck had been continually ordering and countermand- 
ing movements “ for political reasons.” In the case of Candahar 
and Ayub Khan, had the military been left to itself, and of course 
it is wunderstoed, guided by one and a competent head, Ayub Khan 
would not have defeated General Burroughs and seriously im- 
paired British prestige, but been caught in a trapneay Ghuzni 
and not one man allowed to escape. The result of political inter- 
meddling was one defeat, oue siege, the loss of many brave troops, 
a greater expenditure of money, a long and hazardous march from 
Cabul to Candahar, an ineffeétive battle in which nearly the whole 
of Ayul's troops escaped, General Phayre’s costly and tedions 
march, the prolonged occupation of Candahar, and finally, probab- 
ly, the continued power of Ayub's troops to create future trouble. 
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Such are usually the results of intermeddling in foreign matters, 
or matters foreign to one’s line. 


à LY. 


8 

In Aclion.—The first preliminary of any action ought to be a 
thorough reconnaissance of the enemy. Without it & pitched battle 
cannot be fought on any recognised scientific principle. Without 
studying the ground, digpositions, number, and other points con- 
nected with the enemy, what arrangements, if any at all, can be 
made to overcome him, or even to ward off or mitigate tho full 
effects of à heavy blow? With a vastly superior force of the ene- 
my, as Ayub had at the Battle of Majwand, it might be even ne- 
vessary to retreat before him to secure better ground, or to break up 
certain of his arrangements for battle, It is possible that with a full 
knowledge of Ayub's disposition of his forces and the numbers 
under him, General Burroughs would have been more chary in at 
once engaging him. Of course, a single error, like that committed 
by Lt. Maclaine, may upset the most carefully-laid plans at the last 
moment, and General Burroughs might have fared better had be not 
been led into the engagement on ground and at a time he did not 
choose. While it would be simply impossible to deal with such a 
case of daring and positive disobedience to superior orders imme- 
diately before an action, there is no question that officers of Lt. 
Maelaine's mental stamp and idiosyncrasies, or juuior in experience 
and indiscipline, ought not to be placed in such grave positions of 
trus& where, contrary to positive orders, they may begin an action 
and sacrifice a whole army as well as the prestige of the British 
arms, Even had the day turned out otherwise, and Ayub been 
signally defeated, and further, had Lt. Maclaine largely 
contributed to such end, he would still have rightly deserved 
instant and speedy punishment. Positive disobedience of orders 
on the field, entailing, too, the gravest of consequences, ought to 
entail nothing short of the very last*penalty strictly adminis. 
tered. Else were all discipline lost, an army would become a 
rabble, and the ablest gencrals and bravest troops of no avail, 

The value of a thorough reconnaissance was seen in the 
victory won by Sir Frederick Roberts over the same Ayub subse- 
quently. 

In fighting with an enemy like the Afghans in a country like 
Afghsdistan, there is no doubt that we have to take the 
ground chosen by the enemy. We cannot have our own ground, 
if we wouid attack them. Hence the greater necessity for a 
thorough previous reconnaissance, and* such tactical arrangements as 
may accomplish our ends and upset any combination of circum- 


stances of the enemy, 
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Another preliminary deduction in this division of our subject 
is that, as generally, tf not always, we are inferior in numbers, 
our dispositions and tactics ought to be so superior as to make 
up for the disparity. Probably, thet disparity ought not to 
be more than in the proportion of three to one at the 
greatest. In the Battle of Candahar General Roberts’ force 
was about 10,000, and Ayub’s has been reckoned at from 25,000 
to 30,000, though hardly a fourth were-engaged in the contest. 
In the Battle of Maiwand, where the disparity was very great, had 
Ayub's force amounted to only 8,000 or 9,000, there is little doubt 
that, with all his disarrangements of plans, General Burroughs 
with his 2,700 troops would have inflicted a signal defeat on 
him. 

Another consideration which ought to be attended to before 
an action with Afghans, is the composition of our forces. All 
native regiments would never do, nor a less proportion of 
Europeans to Natives than one tothree. A third at least of our 
force ought in any case to be Europeans, while of the remainder 
at least another third ought to be hill regiments of Gurkhas, or 
Punjabis, among the best of our Native Army. 

There is algo no doubt that we ought to be strong in the arm 
of artillery. The Afghans and all Oriental races are, as a rule, 
very amenable to artillery well and effectively served. Artillery 
well wielded might alone be made to decide the fortunes of the 
day, and might be used with effect from the commencement of an 
action, We are not drawing here any lessons from the First 
Napoleon’s tactics in Europe; but even thore artillery took a 
leading part in an action. Much more would it prove useful 
in Afghanistan. With less loss on our side, artillery might 
be made the principal feature of a battle, with the other arms 
as subsidiary to and helpingit. This might appear an extreme, 
if not novel, view of an action ; but we are convinced that, with 
the use of a proper disposition of the forces, and efficient tactics, 
it would be the most effectual one with Afghans. At the battle 
of Maiwand the artillery—like indeed the rest of the forces —were 
miserably deficient, and had General Burroughs not been positive- 
ly ordered to check Ayub's advance, he would have done best 
by slowly retreating on Candahar with his small battery protect- 
ing his rear. United with General Primrose’s force under the 
walls of Candahar, there would have been better chanceBUn an 
action, 

Still again, in the composition of our forces in action in Afghanis- 
ian, there ought to be a sulficient force of cavalry. This arm is 
more useful in actions with Asiatics than in actions with European 
troops. In European battles at the present day and with 
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the present perfection of military science, cavalry are hardly of 
use till near the close of an action. In actions with Asiatics 
cavalry are not only more required at the conclusion to secure 
the full effects of a victory, but throughout an engagement may 
be made very largely to conduce to the success of the day. Not 
only do the enemy possess cavalry who harass and affect our 
Native regiments and try to break into the weak points of the 
field, so that we need c&valry to meet and check them; but Afghan 
regiments are unable to stand the shock of our cavalry charges. 
Whether, therefore, to meet the enemy’s cavalry, to break up 
the rushes of Ghazis, to shake infantry “formations, or finally 
to reap the full benefits of an action, cavalry is needed in full and 
sufficient force. 

Another deduction here issthat we must bring improved tactics 
to bear upon the improved tactics of the Afghans themselves. 
There is little doubt that some portions at least of the Afghans— 
notably under Mahomed Jan and Ayub Khan—have exhibited a 
knowledge of the art of war which would be no discredit to 
even a Russian general. Our knowledge of Asiatic modes of 
warfare has been mostly derived from experience with Indians. 
But with a finer race like the Afghans, and with their probable 
advance in military skill, it behoves us to treat them more re- 
spectfully, and not to despise them with a vain and foolish con- 
fidence. Even General Roberts’ tactics at the battle of Candahar 
were more suited to the age of Julius Cæsar. : 


IV. 


We are also too apt in Asiatic engagements to assume and 
take it for granted that our first and original dispositions will 
stand in action, that all our originally planned movements will and 
must succeed, and that no.extraordinary action on the part of 
the enemy, and failure of any portion of our plans, will neces- 
sitate fresh combinations, movements and plans, This was seen 
no less in the action at Cabul before the retreat into Sherpur, 
than in the action at Maiwand. In both cases a well-ordered 
and effective retreat was indicated, so planned that, while it accom- 
plished our end, the enemy should substain a full share of loss, aud 
perhaps $ven a disaster. Instead of that we not only stood our 
groumd, or rather went out to the enemy’s ground to give them 
battle; but actually thought that our plans would necessarily 
succeed ! Such a vain and blind ang reckless mode is condemned 
by all the rules of sound scientific warfare, and must and can 
only end in defeat and disaster, 

In every caso not only must the army, large or small, be 

19 
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well in hand, but it must be so disposed that there shall be due and 
mutual support to every part, and that, whether in movement, or 
stationary, or under entirely new sets bf circumstances. There 
ought to be no possibility of any particular portion, however 
advanced or separate, being left to itself, and entirely stamped 
out of existence ; and even if such should be the case, for its loss 
to really endanger any"other portion; much less affect the for- 
tunes of the whole battle. These lessons are forcibly illustrated 
by the Maiwand disaster. It is not only evident that the 
small army was not,well in hand, but that too much was 
expected from each portion, that one portion did not support 
another, that contingeucies were not foreseen, and that, therefore, 
when one portion collapsed the whole collapsed. We trust it 
will be remembered here that in ad essay like this our object is 
not to pass censures on individual Military officers—nor do we 
here do so. General Burroughs may have made the best possible 
dispositions; but he was compelled under “political” orders to 
check Ayub at all hazards; the numbers of the enemy were 
greatly underrated to him; he was compelled to fight not when 
and where, or even how he would have fought ; aud finally, at 
the last, his subordinate officers could not carry out his orders. 
Under such a combination of evil circumstances no one could 
have done anything, probably not even the great Iron 
Duke, though, in his case, we are inclined to think that 
he would have foreseen the evil and turned a masterly 
retreat into an actual subsequent victory. However that be, 
after the event the defeat is full of lessons, and must 
be quoted, and hence is here quoted, without any particular 
personal reference. Still further, it is evident also that no 
regiment, whether European or Native, exhausted and hungry, 
ought to be subjected to a murderous and fatal “pounding” of 
several hours duration: Setting aside the necessity of the 
* pounding,” it might bave been shortened. At the same timo 
doubtless the movements ordered after the regiments had been 
decimated actually originated the rout; but for the orders to 
move the regiments would still have stood at their original places, 
though, in this view, the cavalry were simply worthless ; and 
had the object of the battle been to stop Ayub's advance for a day 
or so, even at the risk of tbe destruction of the little «army, 
it could have been accomplisued simply by letting the regirüients 
fall in their places to a man, which would have probably 
actually been the case had aot the orders, been given to the 
cavalry to charge, 

Further, a severe engagement should not be undertaken on an 
empty stomach, On the day of the battle of Maiwand, a very 
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severe engagement was indicated, and there can be no excuse 
whatever for the very few troops having been led into action not 
only fatigued, but in L famishing state, Fighting is very hard 
work, and will be done ail the better for a little previous rest and 
nourishment. General Roberts, with a picked and far superior 
force, took care previous to the battle of Candahar to see that they 
had had both food and rest. : 

In all Afghan battles th» Ghazt element ought to be specially 
&nd seriously considered. It has been often seen during the 
late war that the Afghans never make a serious fight when they 
have no Ghazis; and that in all the more important actions 
the Ghazis played.the most prom&nent and effective part. In 
all our actions, then, with Afghans, we ought to take par- 
ticular steps to check, rouj, or destroy this element. Not onl 
may the Ghazi bands secure the special attention of a few mitrat 
leuses, but cavalry charges with revolvers out to destroy them or 
put them to rout; while in any case, a determined infantry 
charge with fixed bayonets ought to clear them from the field. 

A due proportion of European troops ; a number not less than 
a third of the enemy; a thorough reconnaissance before hand ; 
ground well studied; a proper disposition of the troops on 
the field, and due and mutual support in any and every 
case; strategy and tactics a little in advance of those 
which we have been accustomed to employ in Asiatic 
warfare; the troops well in hand ; some consideration for their 
being fed and rested before an engagement, and their true powers 
of endurance under “ pounding ;” artillery being employed as a 
principal arm, with cavalry in sufficient force and employed effect- 
ively both during and after the engagement ; and finally, a special 
and particular regard to the Ghazi element of the enemy ;—these 
are the principal deductions wo draw in reference to troops in 
action from the late campaigns; and, with these—probably in 
spite of even a greater disparity of force, as one to four, the result 
of any battle can only be favorable to our arms, 

'l'here are, however, one or two other points to be noted here 
before we pass on to the consideration of another head of our 
subject. Being assured of victory we ought to be able to reap 
the full fruits of it, It is of little real use to break up an army 
of Afglfans for them only to re-appear in another and less guarded 
quawer. Our engagements with the Afghans have partaken very 
much of this feature. In the more prominent battles from the 
beginning of the war down to thg latest battle of Candahar, 
the enemy have always escaped “scot-free,” It may be just pos- 
sible that we could not actually do more than we did, though it is 
difficult to believe such a thing. Even when we had sufficient 
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cavalry, as in the last-named action, almost the entire body of the 
enemy escaped—the result being just the reverse of what was imme- 
diately after publicly announced of the cagture of a body of 10,000 
Afghans. Due dispositions must be made not only for action, but 
for the pursuit after and barring possible ways of escape. Knowing 
the instinct of the Afghans to “run away and live to fight another 
day,” the “running away” ought to be made impossible. It is 
just possible that under supreme civil and political orders, our 
generals were warned not to burden themselves with prisoners, 
or to make too great a slaughter of the enemy ; but if so, the 
war was thus only prolonged, and here is another telling instance 
of the evils of politicals being charged with a war. A victory can 
never be reckoned complete in a military sense till the enemy is 
either annihilated or captured. Herein was shown the great 
military genius of Field Marshal Von Moltke during the late 
Franco-German War, when he captured immense whole armies 
almost without striking a blow. In this the only true sense of 
a victory, we can boast of few in the late‘campaigns. Our vic- 
tories have been only half victories, if even that, even when at 
their best, as at the battle of Candahar. There would be the 
greatest possible gain in a country like Afghanistan in capturing 
the enemy even if only to disarm them and retain only the lead- 
ers and officers, setting the rest at liberty. 

Another deduction for the sequel of an action, suggested by the re- 
treat from Maiyand to Candahar is that Afghan generals and troops 
may know how to fight, and even occasionally, when exceptionally 
favored, may wring a hard-earned victory, but they don't know how 
to follow it up. It has just been shown that we ourselves have 
proved lamentably deficient in this respect. But with Afghans, 
an action is terminated when simply the enemy is defeated and 
driven off the field. Properly, a war is one connected whole from the 
opening to the closing scese, and not a series of isolated acts with 
mo bearing on one another. The consequences ofa victory ought 
to come after it, and affect in a material degree the termination 
ofa war. But the Afghans have not such long military heads. 
This was also seen among Asi&tics after the battle of Chillianwal- 
lah. After actually winning the day, the Sikhssimply did not know 
what else todo. They could not follow up their victory, but ac- 
tually effected a retrograde movement! Thereupon we 5 
went forward again and occupied our old ground, and to ali ap- 
pearance stood forth asthe victors. Had General Burroughs known 
this, that it is one thing to aghieve a victory, and another to follow 
it up, as a German army would do, but as an Afghan army cannot 
do because it has not the military capacity for it, the retreat from 
Maiwand would never have proved so disastrous. The shattered 
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fragments could have been reformed at the distance of a few 
miles, the general and the artillery serving as the nucleus of the 
re-formation, aud the force could then have retreated after a 
certain composed, however crest-fallen, fashion to Caudahar. 
Even General Primrose, well as he Aid his very serious duties, 
would not have been in such an undignified hurry to make his 
escape inside the walls. After an adverse engagement, formations 
broken, regiments shattered, with only flying remains, the troops 
may easily be reformed and without molestation, robbing a defeat 
of half its sting. Provide for, ther, and bar up the ways of escape 
of the enemy, in case of his defeat ; and in case of your own de- 
feat, calculate and provide for your re-formation and dignified 
retreat or still further resistance and action. 

Before we pass ou to a second and final head of our essay, let us 
briefly advert to two great evils which were clearly illustrated in 
the late Afghan War. 

A number of separate and independent commands, where there 
is one object to be gained, the military conquest of the country, 
can never be conducive to that end. During the late campaigns 
there were several forces in the field, and one command was inde- 
pendent of another. Considering that, after all, the war was 
directed from India, the establishment of several independent 
commands showed no wisdom, but the contrary, and perhaps both 
delayed operations and invited reverses. There was simply no 
necessity for it, and one competent head was amply sufficient. 

The other evil is the practical direction of a war by “ politicals." 
Civilians, however exalted, and especially able in their own special 
lines, cannot possibly interfere in the operations of actual war 
without betraying their own ignorance, and at the same time ruin- 
ing the rame. A definite object being placed before the Command- 
er-in-Chief of a united army, there ouglıt to be no further political 
commands. i 

We may now pass on to another, a general head of deductions 
to be drawn from the late campaigns. 

Aud first, as regards the bases of supply. The Southern 
base was too far oft. In any future war we cannot afford again 
to wait for relief in Candahar all the way from India. For purposes 
of trgfsport, the utility of even light branches of railways cannot 
be» over-estimated. Hence the Southern line ought always to be 
at once pushed forward as far as it safely can be on the first 
announcement of a war. Tke ljnes of communications were 
generally well held throughout the late war. There is little ques- 
tion, however, that Ghuzni ought always to be occupied in force, 
along with Cabul and Candahar, and lines of communication 
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established between them. During the late war Cabul and Candahar 
were each isolated centres of operations affording no support to 
one another, and if, as at the end, any support had to be sent, it 
was at a great risk both to the troops teft behind and those or- 
dered out. Besides, Ghuzni became a centre of operations for 
the enemy to attack us either at Cabul or at Candahar. Thus, in- 
stead of being converted into a double support to strengthen us 
both at Cabul and Caüdahar, it was left to become a focus of 
operations against us in both Northern and Southern Afghanistan. 
Ghuzni, Cabul, and Candahar being each well and equally occu- 
pied, would present a base line of operations against which such 
events as Sir Fred, Roberts’ retirement into Sherpur and subsequent 
danger there, and General Burroughs’ defeat at Maiwand, as 
well as General Primrose’s subsequent beleaguerment in Can- 
dahar, with General Roberts’ dangerous march from Cabul to 
Candahar, as well as Sir Donald Stewarts’ forcing his way from Can- 
dahar to Cabul, would all be simply impossible, because not required. 

In the view of the camp being generally selected for attack by a 
people like the Afghans, to whom doubtless an empty tin match box 
is some kind of valuable loot, and the impossibility of our detailing 
any large number of troops adequately to guard it, as well as to pre- 
vent any weakening of the forces in action by sending portions off 
to save a camp attacked by the enemy, it ought to be a question 
whether our camp-followers should not be subjected to a kind of 
light semi-military drill to enable them simply to hold their own, 
and beat back’ any small undisciplined bodies who may make a 
diversion on them. Armed, organised, and disciplined after a 
fashion, they ought to be able to give a good account of their foe, 
instead of being, as at present, a danger and a drag on our active 
operations; With & mixture in them of many races, Pathans, 
Sikhs, Hindus, Goorkhas, and Mussalmans, any combination on 
their part either to make away with our camp, or help the enemy 
during action, would be impossible, Further, they might be com- 
manded by a class of Native and European Officers drawn from 
the ranks, thus affording a promotion for meritorious soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, whose ambition to rise cannot be ade- 
quately gratified under existing arrangements. One commissioned 
officer, us Commandant for each thousand of the coolie or camp- 
followers' corps, ought to complete the arrangements. s 

In the matter of rations, clothing, and commissariat stares, 
several defects were visible during the late war. Both rations 
and warm clothing were deficient for the Native portion 
of the Army, and doubtless owing to this tbere was 
greater illness and mortality in it, necessitating larger calis 
for recruiting, which could not be met, while operations to that 
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extent were hindered and retarded. Europeans and Natives form 
our two arms, and though the former be the right arm, and the 
latter the left, it stands to reason that if from some cause the 
latter is sluggish or’ paralysed, and cannot readily and 
easily answer to the calls made on :t by the right arm to fire 
off a piece, the piece wont be fired off as it ought to be. The 
Natives, owing to their largely eschewing meat, and being weaker 
in physique, as well aè belonging to a hot and euervating climate, 
ought to have at least as much consideration paid to their actual 
wants in food and warm clothing, as the Europeans. It does not 
appear that even the rum and spirits of the European part 
of the forces ever fell short. 

The intelligence department, {n a country like Afghanistan, 
can easily be made morg efficient than it proved in actual 
working during the late campaign, In a strict view, there was 
either no intelligence department, or it was very poorly served. 
Not only before the battle of Maiwand, but even before the retreat 
into Sherpur, the intelligence was faulty to a degree. This might 
be excused in a case, for instance, where we entered into entirely 
new and strange territory, as'Thibet, or Abyssinia, but not where 
we have thousands of Afghans and Pathaus settled in our own 
territories, and our line marches along their's for many hundred 
miles A body of trained Afghan goindas might be so organised, 
that not a movement of the enemy, or auy particular connected 
with them, could escape, 

The battle of Maiwand especially brought forward the question 
of an increase of European officers for Native regiments. There 
is little doubt that, bad the Native infantry and cavalry regiments 
engaged in that action been officered as they ought to have been, 
the full force of the disaster might have been averted. The 

uestion was also brought forward by the other Native regiments 
dirus the campaign when, so many of,their officers being killed, or 
wounded, or sick, their efficiency was sadly impaired. The ques- 
tion of the greater increased cost of Native regimenta officered 
more efficiently is a pecuniary, nota military one. It is possible, 
however, that fewer Native regiments, thoroughly and efficiently 
officered, would be cheaper as well as more serviceable in the long 
run, than the larger number we have under the present system. 

W;/have already referred to there being a certain proportion 
of Zuropean to Native troops; and we may now close this Essay 
with the subject of recruitment for the Native army while on 
active service at Cabul. " 


Y 
It was a fact that recruits did not offer themselves during the 
latter part of the war. There were many direct reasons for this :— 
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The first is that, however martial are some of the races of India, 
the Afghans are regarded by them as enemies formidable beyond the 
average. Secondly, there is little or no /qot to be had with them. 
Thirdly, the rugged and mountainous ndture of the country so 
unlike their own. Fourthly, the severe cold and privations of 
winter. Fifthly, & war long-continued, with no rapid aud brilliant 
successes, with perhaps varying fortunes, takes off the gilt of the 
thing. Sixthly, the reports of the sick anrd wounded returned 
are always apt to be exaggerated, and this deters others from going. 
Seventhly, the populations of India are gradually settling down 
to the arts of peace. Fôr some of these causes there is no remedy. 
But for others there is. Genefally our Proclamations of War are 
penned for Europe, and not for Asia. Bare and meagre to a fault, 
without flourishes, and that large indenting on the imagination 
which is often necessary, these Proclamations instead of arousing 
the slumbering martial ardour of the country, serve often only to 
cool it. Let us, however, proceed to view the causes in the order 
set forth above :— c 

First, it may be difficult to rouse Indian races to fight an 
ancient foe who has often trampled on their necks, and left so 
many deep scars on their country, and the reports of whose fighting 
qualities are so exaggerated. Something here, however, may be 
done, by issuing a small Hand-book of British Battles and Victories 
in Afghanistan both during the first war in 1838 and the last, in 
the vernaculars of the provinces from which the recruits are to be 
drawn, and circulating them in thousands free throughout the 
country, The thannadars may be made the media of circulation. 

Secondly, British discipline as well as the poverty of Afghans 
will probably never allow of loot, so that this cause must continue 
to operate unfavorably towards recruitment. 

Thirdly, our Native regiments in India (except the Gurkhas) are 
so generally and continuously stationed in the plains, that they 
betome physically unfitted for a hill campaign. The remedy 
for this is easy. Not only ought we to have military stations for 
a proportion of our Sepoy force on the hills, but there ought to be 
even hill camps of exercise. As sites for these camps, Dugshai 
and Kot Kangra may be readily suggested. It need not be 
pointed out here that any future war with Bhootan, or Nepal, or 
Cabul, must deal with a hill region. A little regular exercise, 
therefore, for a portion of the Se poy Army, in the way of marching, 
camping out, and fighting, on the hills, is simply necessary. 

Fourthly, we should feed and. clothe our Sepoy regiments a little 
better than we did during the late war, so as to enable them to 
stand the cold of Cabul better. 

Fifthly, our wars, like those which have lately shown the example 
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in Europe, ought to be sharp, short, and decisive. Without 
trenching on political ground, our late war with Cabul exhibited 
aseries of efforts long drawn out. The military plan—if there 
was one, and not two or several— was one purposely calculated to 
give every facility to the enemy «xo continually make head. 
against us and prolong the war for a quarter of a century. 
With thirty thousand good troops thrown in at once into 
Cabul, Ghuzni, and Candahar, and twenty thousand more hold- 
ing the lines of communication; with a couple of decisive battles 
in which the enemy after showing a good fight did not bodily 
clear away; and a few really pupitive expeditions; the cam- 
paign would have been over in six months, the enemy brought 
to à proper senso of things, and while there would have been less 
expenditure, less sick, wounded, and killed, there would have been 
even some glory. Of course, the interference of "'politicals" in 
military operations would have to be entirely abjured. 

Finally, it would be impossible—not to say both unwise and 
unworthy—to check “the growing civilisation and settlement of 
‘the Indian populations in the paths of peace. The old division 
of the country into Regulation and non-Regulation Provinces 
served an end beyond that of preparing the latter to be incorporat- 
ed among the former. It is almost certain that, were another great 
Native convulsion like the mutiny to occur, the Punjab—now a 
model Regulation Province—could not become the recruiting ground 
to reconquer India. Under non-regulation ways and a Chief 
Commissioner, the old native instincts were better preserved, 
understood, and made capable of being immediately utilized. We 
do not believe that the world of human beings even in India was 
ever intended to be made a dead level plain. However this may 
be, there will still, among such numerous races, be always not 
only men fouud to serve as food for powder and bullets, but a 
superior class to form a really effective and dashing army. But 
the inducements to enter the service must be increased. Of 
late years it has been stated in the House of Commons that even 
in England only an inferior class of recruits, and that with difficul- 
ty, can be proeured ; while even of those enlisting, a larger 
proportion desert than before. The same causes that have been 
in s adi in England to produce these untoward results have 
been efen more largely at work in India. Caste prejudices, which 
used to restrict large populations to a purely military life, have 
been largely relaxed, aud trade aud agriculture are more oxtensive- 
ly followed. Again; the pay of tbe*common soldier has not been 
increased durigz the last quarter of a century in proportion to the 
increase in the earnings of other labouring classes. This represents 
a true and actual gricvance ; for Native soldiers, unlike British 
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soldiers, mostly have families whom they support, and the prices 
of every requisite of life have increased fully four-fold during the 
last thirty years. . 

We have treated this subject of recruitment at greater length 
owing to its supreme importance. It is the final lesson taught us 
by the late Cabul War. Had that war continued a couple of years 
longer, we should have simply found ourselves unable to supply 
the necessary troops. It may be added, before we conclude this 
part of the subject, that volunteering, to the extent of two or three 
companies per regiment from regiments left behind in the coun- 
try, might be encouraged, as it would be found easicr to procure 
recruits to fill up the numbers of such regiments remaining on 
home service than of those abroad on active service. 

One by one, thus, we have glanced at the military deductions 
of the late campaign, from the more efficient organisation of 
the intelligence department and better rations and warmer cloth- 
ing for the sepoys, and other similar matters which may be 
reckoned as almost outside military considération, but which can- 
noi be omitted in a complete view, to tactics in and after action, 
and the general strategy of a campaign. These deductions are 
neither fow nor unimportant, but, on the contrary, both numerous 
and important—so numerous as indeed to cover the entire 
military field. As such, then, we may unhesitatingly state hero 
at the close, as we began by stating, that the late war was onc 
of the greatest military importance—fruitful in lessons for patient 
and thorough study ;—in short, that British arms have never yet 
been engaged in Asia in a more peculiar—even if not more hardly- 
contested—campaign, 
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ART. VIII.—THE SIKH RELIGION UNDER BANDA, AND 
ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


URU GOBIND SINGH’S doctrines and ambition involved 
him in continual warfare with the Emperor Aurangzeb, but 
he was unable to contend against that astute and powerful monarch. 
The Guru, on the destruction and desertion of his forces, launched 
fiery invective and remonstrance against the Emperor.* Aurang- 
zeb summoned him to his presence, *and Gobind set out to obey 
the order, The emperor died, however, before he could behold the 
Guru ; and the close of his que could not be signalized either by 
adding the murder of Gobiud to his many acts of religious fanati- 
cism, or by conferring on him a free pardon, and thus winning from 
his Hindu subjects in his old age a cheap reputation for clemency. 
Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangzeb, hearing of the 
Guru, renewed the order that he should repair to the presence of the 
Emperor then occupiedwith State affairs in the Dakhan, The Guru 
proceeded thither in consequence, and the new emperor, instead 
of punishing the formidable Sikh teacher, sought to conciliate him 
by the offer of a military command in that distant province. But 
the Guru in the midst of his duties never abandoned his religious 
mission, He is represented] on one occasion to haye, in company 
with five thousand devoted Sikhs, paid a religious visit to a devotee 
named Dadu. When the Guru's devotions were finished, and he 
had received the homage of his new religious acquaintance, the 
latter, to entertain his guest, told him of one Narain Das, an eccen- 
tric Bairagi fakir in the vicinity, who possessed a volume compil- 
ed by a disciple of Gorakbnath, which contained all the secrets of 
thaumaturgy and of the recondite forcesof nature t This fakir was 
represented to the Guru as an inveterate practical joker. On one 
occasion he had put Dadu on his bed, and, finding him asleep 
overturned him aud laughed consumedly at the performance, On 


* See the “Sri Zararnamah,” a 
work written by Gobind Singh, now 
found ipfaybrid Persian in the Guru- 
mukhi character, and addressed to 
Aurangzeb. 

+ In tbe “ Pant Parkash,” a Sikh 
work compiled by Ratan Singh to 
glorify the Sikh religion and clear it 
of the aspersions cast upon it by one 
Buta Shah. The work was presented 
to General Ochterlopy. Sirdar Attar 


Singh, C. I. E., Chief of Bhadaur, has 
favoured me with a MS. copy. 
am principally indebted to it for the 
following narrative as far as the death 
of Banda, 

i The wondrous volume bore the 
name “Sidh Anünia." Compare the 
account of the magical books of Sir 
Michael Scott in the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” 
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Govind's arrival in the neighbourhood, the fakir called himself the 
Guru Pir, thus defying the pretensions of the Sikh apostle. 
Gobind felt an invincible desire to see the man with the object of 
converting bim to his religious and political faith. A visit to Narain 
Das was determined on. The Guru went with some of his follow- 
ers, but found the fakir absent. The visitors, however, resolved to 
make themselves at home, Gobind sat on the fakir’s bed, and his 
attendant Sikhs killed Narain Das’s goats,‘ and began to regale 
themselves with the plundered repast. The fakir, like Socrates of 
old, is said to have had his special attendant spirit, whom he order- 
ed to smite and unseat the Guru from his bed. The Guru 
continued to retain his seat notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
of the spirit. Banda then directed the spirit’s operations against 
the Guru's followers who had approprinted the goats, but by the 
favour of the Guru the spirit was equally impotent against the 
Sikhs. Banda, on finding himself thus thwarted, believed the Guru 
must possess supernatural power superior to his own, and set out 
to pay him his homage. The Guru enquired nis name, his sect, and 
the name of his spiritual guide. The fakir replied, ‘‘ Lam your 
slave (banda). Iam a disciple (SikZ) of yours, and you are my re~ 
ligious teacher (Guru). Pardon the past: I am now submissive 
to your sovereign orders." 

The Guru, pleased with the fakir, at once received him into 
his faith, and gave him the name of Banda in memory of 
the interview., But either the Guru was sadly in need of 
adherents, or he enforced short novitiate on his converts, for 
few and short were his religious injunctions to Banda, and great 
was the subsequent trust reposed in the hastily converted and 
eccentric devotee. The Guru merely told him that the process 
of becoming a Sikh was difficult, that it was necessary to unre- 
servedly offer up soul, body and wealth to the Guru, have no 
thought of self, leave one’s own family and cleave to the religious 
teacher, and become even as an insect in its chrysalis state, which, 
though it changes its appearance, preserves its identity. The rule 
of the Sikh faith was delicate as a fine hair or the edge of the 
sword ; and the Guru's orders should be executed even at the risk 
of iife itself. 

Banda accepted these conditions of faith, and enquired how 
he could serve his new master. The Guru's sons had proviously 
been cruelly executed at Sirhind by the Musalmans; the memory 
of his dead children, the hopes of his family and his faith, was ever 
present to the Guru’s mind ; and he at once imposed on his new 
disciple the task of slaying the slayers of his sons, razing to the 
ground the hated stronghold of Sirhind, and devastating with 
fire and sword the Musalman territories in the Punjab. In parti- 
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cular was Banda charged by the Guru to put the Wazir of Sirhind 
to death. On his capture, spikes were to be driven into the 
ground, on which he was to be dragged by bullocks iu pre- 
sence of the army; apd after his death his body was to be 
insulted and burned, to hinder its resurrection and its participation 
in the joys of paradise. Other iuinor injunctions were given re- 
garding the conduct of the Sikhs in battle, injunctions which now 
find no place in civized warfare, but "which were as earvestly 
enjoined by the priests of the chosen people of God,* as by 
the benighied Sikh apostle of the Punjab, aud which would again 
stain the annals of the human race and retard civilization, if 
priests and religious teachers were net kept in proper subordination 
to civil authority. ' 

The Guru sent with Banda’s army five chosen Sikhs, Nauj 
Singh, Kan Singh, Daya Singh, Rán Singh and Báj Singh, men 
earnest in faith, powerful in sinew, and inured to war in many a 
desperate conflict. The Guru bestowed five arrows on Banda to 
protect him in extremity; he gave him letters to the faithful and 
sturdy Sikhs of the Mánjha; and he promised him worldly prosperity 
and spiritual perfection. Banda wanted funds for his expedition, 
and these were fortunately obtained on the arrival of some grain 
merchants who contributed a tenth part of the sale proceeds of 
their corn, a contribution which, whether free or voluntary, afford- 
ed a handsome subsidy to the new army. Qn receiving this assist- 
ance, Banda had ostensibly no doubt of the spiritual excellence 
of the Guru and the superiority of his faith. ° The military 
standards were reared on high, and the puritan army set out, 
reciting the praises of God, recounting the heroic acts of Chandi, 
the goddess of war and courage, and vowing deathless vengeance 
on the Musalman murderers of the sons of the Guru. 

Why tbe Guru himself did not accompany Banda is not cx- 
plained by the Sikh historians; but he probably had received 
warning from the Emperor that he must not again entangle him- 
self in political broils ; and he thought a Sikh army under another 
less suspected leader might have less to contend with at the outset 
of a great military struggle. Banda advanced in great state. He 
received in bis progress the homage of religious visitors, and 
bestowed on them milk and sons, as such articles of material or 
religiofis necessity were required. He caused those who approached 
hin» to repeat the religious precepts of the Guru ; and he rewarded 
all services performed for him with princely munificence. 

Many were the fights and conflicts in which Bauda and his Sikhs 
were successful Bagarwanda, Kaithal, Seharkanda, Karátpur, 


* See Deuteronomy, Chaps. XX and XXI. 
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Samána, Sadhaura, Banúr, and Ropar are enumerated as the 
scenes of Sikh successes or victories ; and finally the Sikh General 
had the satisfaction of sacking Sirhind and putting its wazir* or 
governor to death in the manner enjoined by Guru Gobind. The 
Grecian hero dragged his rival’s body tied to his chariot wheels thrice 
round the tomb of his beloved companion in arms. Banda added 
to the cruelty of Achilles by dragging his enemy with bullocks on 
spikes in presence of the army, and then burning his dead body, an 
intolerable outrage to a Musalman of whatever social position. 
Gobind Singh had died two years previously, and Banda was now 
left apparently sole arbiter of the religion as well as of the 
political destinies of the Sikhs. 

The Sikh army, everywhere victorious and everywhere aggres- 
sive, caused grievous anxiety to the Delhi Emperor, unable owing 
to other troubles to bring an army into the field to oppose the 
Sikh general, The Emperor sent for Nand LÁI, a trusty Sikh, and 
requested him to visit Gobind's surviving wife, aud beg ler to use 
her influence with Banda to stop the general carnage of the 
Musalmans and the devastation of their fair lands. The Guru's 
wife wrote as was requested, but Banda, either puffed up with 
success or otherwise deprived of reason, was in no frame of mind 
to heed her exhortations. He then, for the first time since he had 
parted from the Guru, showed himself in his true character. He 
said he was no Sikh of hers, but a Bairagi recluse; and that it 
was by a freak of fortune his association with the sect had brought 
it sovereignty. He openly cast off allegiance to the Khalsa, 
proclaimed that the victories obtained were the result of the 
divine power he himself had possessed from heaven; and he 
stated his resolve to take vengeance on the Sikhs for the former 
plunder of his goats at the Dakhan temple. Banda, having de- 
spatched this missive, became more and more infuriated against 
his Musalman opponents, .The Guru's wife sought to deprive him 
of his command, and several of his Sikh followers at once abandon- 
ed him. The soldiers who had thus changed leaders, clamoured for 
pay and maintenance, and the Guru's wife temporized by sending 
them to the Sikh temples to offer divine homage and obtain tem- 
poral assistance. She declared that her husband had merely given 
service to Banda, and not the rank of Guru ; and that it was for 
his own sect the Guru had reserved sovereignty. The Gurixs wife 
cursed Banda, and upon this he suffered further mental affliction 
and aberration. He took to wife a widow of Mandi, and thus 
caused the double scandal not:only of contracting marriage when 
a recluse, but of allying himself with a widow, so contrary to the 
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* The death of the Wazir of Sirhind A.D. 1710, one hundred and seven- 
occurred in the Sambat year 1707,0r ty-one years ago. 
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practice of all Hindus of whatever denomination. Not satisfied 
with one marriage, Banda, seeing the women of the north of India 
were fair to look upon, eontraeted further marriages with them of 
a morganatic or even of a still less conventional character. Hoe, as à 
sequel to this conduct, began to ta!k incoherently, habitually shake 
his head, and make other gestures in maniac fashion. At lucid in- 
tervals he began to quarrel with the Sikhs who still remained faith- 
ful to him. He said he was entitled to the Sikh sovereignty, 
that he would seat himself on the throne of Lahore, and reward 
with revenuc free lands those followers of Gobind who preserved 
their allegiance to him. On hearing this ‘mixture of impiety and 
baseless promise, the Sikh soldiers were, in the words of the 
Sikh metrical chronicler, irritated like tigers aroused from sleep. 

Folly perpetrated by a seligious fanatic has rarely the effect 
of producing a general estrangement of his followers. The dis- 
ciples and adherents of Banda endeavoured to induce him to 
openly proclaim his own religion, while he yet possessed sufficient 
political influence antl authority. Their suggestions were second- 
ed by his own yearnings and ambition. He had acquired broad 
lauds in the Punjab, he had rendered himself more powerful than 
the Sodhis, the custodians of the sacred volume of Arjan, and he 
thought he could dispense with the services of his hitherto faithful 
Sikh allies. His demeanour towards the Sikhs became daily more 
irritating and offensive. He depreciated their religion, sought to 
discover faults in their conduct, and at last openly proclaimed 
that he would establish himself as Guru and offer hecatombs of 
Sikh opponents to the blood-delighting Kali. Such sacrifices, ini- 
tiated and sanctioned by Gobind, Banda declared necessary 
for the success of a new religion; and his would succeed, when 
he had filled with human blood the khapar or sacred cups of the 
malevolent deity. 

Banda thereupon proclaimed his owa religion. The blue clothes 
of the Sikhs were to be laid aside, and garments dyed red with ex- 
tract of safflower, a colour strictly forbidden by Gobind, were to be 
worn by his followers; and red turbans were to be wound round 
their heads for the sake of further distinction. They were enjoined 
to purify firewood before its introduction into their cooking places, 
and to rigidly abstain from meat and wine. “ Wah Guruji ko 
fatal," “ victory to the Guru," the war cry of Gobind, was to bo 
changed to “darshan fatah,” or “ victory to the divine presence." 
The customs of warfare and the observances of daily life which the 
Guru had contrived as suitable for his followers and conducive to 
their success, were all denounced, ridiculed, and discarded. Guru 
Gobind in his intercourse with the world had carefully excogitated 
the rules of guidance he laid down for his followors; Banda, a man 
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merely brave ani successful in war, was possessed of no worldly or 
political experience; and he sought to effect alterations, social 
and religious, with ali the confidence of stependous ignorance. 

His few remaining Sikh allies saw th&t Banda’s designs and 
ambition were hopeless. They told him that he had not been 
their Guru, but only their guardian and secular leader; and they 
wished to return to the rule of Gobind, who had been their real 
secular and ghostly father. Even as Krishna had lived in his 
youth among cowherds, but returned in his maturity to his parents ; 
or as young cuckoos, born ina raven’s nest, soon abandon their 
companions and adopt the habits of their species, so the 
Sikhs would abandon and foliow the precepts of their rightful Guru. 
The enmity between the Sikhs and the followers of Bauda reached 
a state of open warfare. The Sikhs tool up their abode in Gurchak 
(Amritsar), and there fortified themselves. Banda affected to con- 
gratulate himself on having separated from them, and announced 
his intention of capturing Lahore, and thence continuing his career 
of conquest to distant Peshawar and Kaslfmir. He considered 
that when he had left the Sikhs to themselves, they would be 
attacked aud defeated by the Musalmans, and then gladly sue for 
his assistance in their difficulties. 

The Musalmans were everjoyed on hearing of Banda's severance 
from the Sikhs, and sent an embassy to induce them to fur- 
ther combine against bim. As Buonaparte in Egypt at a later 
time proclaimed that his soldiers were Musalmans, and deserved 
the gratitude of the Turks for having expelled the Christian 
knights of Malta, so the ambassador of the Delhi Emperor averred 
that his master and his master’s army were all of the sect of Baba 
Nanak, as described by the Sikh elders. The same God, they said, 
lad made Baba Nanak and Babar. Banda was a worshipper of 
idols which Nanak rejected. A principle of the Musalmans is to 
destroy idols, and they therefore claimed religious brotherhood with 
the iconoclastic Sikhs. It is not clear whether the Sikhs joined the 
Musalmans in opposing Banda’s attempt on Lahore, or merely held 
aloof from him. But it is certain that he was defeated by the 
Emperor's forces, and now himself sued in vain for the assistance of 
his old allies. On their refusal, he saw that his defeat and death 
were inevitable. He ordered his followers to lay down their arms, 
as he had decided to surrender himself to the Musalmans* He 
directed the large gate o; the Lahore fortress to be thrown opèn, 
and he offered himself to death by the missiles of the enemy. No 
such honourable termination of ‘his career, however, awaited him. 
He was loaded with irons, put into an iron cage, and taken before 
the Emperorat Delhi. Then was enacted a scene not unlike that 
in Jerusalem of old before the Roman procurator. The Kazi 
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arraigned Banda and demanded his death; Farakhsher the Emperor 
declined to sanction the execution, and asked the Kazi to point 
out justificatory texts from the law of the Prophet. This was as 
easy tothe Kazi as to the'Jews who arraigned Christ before Pontius 
Pilate,* and Banda’s execution wa- accordingly sanctioned. Banda 
was then put toa painful and ignominious death, and his corpse 
was dealt with as he had dealt with the, corpse of the Governor 
of Sirhind. It may bé arded that in after days Banda’s followers 
denied his execution by Farakhsher, and asserted that he escaped 
from death by the spells of supernatural agency. 

Meantime, as previously stated, Gobind Singh had died in the 
Dekhan. It is the general opinion df Sikh historians that he de- 
liberately compsssed his own destruction. He had done what lay 
in him for the Sikh cause; he had established new rules for his 
followers ; his political power was overthrown, and he saw no-hope 
of reviving it; and so, like the god-like Nazarene of old, he deter- 
mined upon his own death.f He persuaded the sons of Painda Khan 
to assassinate him in revenge for the murder of their father, and they 
reluctantly smote him with a dagger. A moment of regret ensued, 
and he allowed his wounds to be bound up. His life soon seemed 
to be out of danger, when his mind again became reconciled to 
death and judged it the better portion He purposely bent an 
enormous bow so as to burst open his wounds, and then allowed 
himself to bleed to death. 

It is probable that the Guru, whose sons had all heen massacred 
by the Musalmans, aud who had been separated from his people, 
would have declared Banda his successor, if he had been more loyal 
to him and had left unperpetrated the many acts of folly above 
enumerated. Gobind’s confidence in Banda in particular and 
in human nature in general was irretrievably shaken. He declared 
he was tho last of the Gurus, that he had delivered the Sikh com- 
monwealth to God the immortal, and that after his own death 
those who wished to commune with him in the spirit could do so 
by perusing the great writings of his faith. 





ent de lui, et le jetórent dans une dé- 


* Ohrist was put to death in obe- 
faillance piro que la mort. L'homme 


dienee to the law of the Jews con- 


tained in the first five verses of the 
XIII Chapter of the book of Deuter- 
onomy. „Ñt is difficult to avoid endor- 
sing M. Renan's observation on the 
circumstance :—“ Si, au lieu de pour- 
suivre les Juifs d'une haine aveugle, 
le christianisme efit aboli le régime 
qui tua son fondateur, combien il eût 
étó plus conséquent, combien il eut 
mieux móritá du genré humain ! ” 

T “La terreur, hésitation s'emparér- 


qui a sacrifió à une grande idée son 
repos et les. recompenses légitimes de 
sa vie éprouve toujours un moment de 
retour triste, quand l'image de la mort 
se présente á lui pour la premióre fois, 
et cherche á lui persuader que tout 
est*vain. “Jesus” par M. Renan. 

t“ Il pouvait encore éviter la mort ; 
il nele voulut pas. L’amour de son 
œuvre l'emporta, 11 accepta de boire 
le calice jusqu'à la lie." Idem, 
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The martial spirit infused into the Sikhs was not soon lost, as 
their many victories over their Musalman neighbours, and their 
manly opposition to British troops can,testify. Their new mode 
of life produced a change even in the physique and aspect 
of the people, * and attention to their sacred books and forms 
of stated prayer induced a mental discipline which operated favour- 
ably on their intellect. It is no part of my present design 
to enter on any account of the Sikh wars or Sikh struggles for 
political supremacy after the death of Gobind and Banda. And it 
would be tedious, if not impossible, to note the minor changes of 
religion that gradually resulted when the Sikh people were left with- 
out a Guru, when every Sikh priest put his own interpretation on 
the Granth, and when the ever wily Brahmins directed their skil- 
fully contrived attacks against the formidable reformation. I pass at 
once to an account ofthe present state and present corruptions 
of the Sikh religion. 

The followers of Gobind, the tenth and last guru, are as pre- 
viously stated, called Singhs or lions, The followers of Nanak 
and of his eight successors are known simply as Sikhs. These 
are sub-divided into Udásis, Nanak Shahis, Adan Shahis and 
Suthra Shahis, minor sects which it is not necessary at present 
to fully describe. ‘They all believe in the “ Adi Granth,” or first 
Granth compiled by Arjan, but not in the volume compiled by 
Guru Gobind. For this reason Gobind’s followers consider Nanak’s 
followers heterodox. Nának's followers in return despise the 
imputation, avoid contact with Gobind’s followers, and sometimes 
lead an ascetic life like Hindu mendicants. 

The Singhs are sccular or religious. Of the latter there are 
three classes: Akális, Nihangs, and Nirmillas. All orthodox 
Sikhs must always bave five appurtenances whose names begin 
with the letter K. These are spoken of by Sikhs as the five K’s, 
and are—the Kes or long hair, the Kirpan, a small knife with an iron 
handle round which the Kes, thus rolled, is fastened on the head, 
the Kachh or drawers, and the Kara, an iron bangle, for the wrist. 
While smoking and shaving any part of the person are strictly 
prohibited, the strict culinary ceremonies of the Hindus are relaxed. 
Excepting the flesh of the cow, the Sikhs are allowed to partake of 
all animal food aud of many other viands held in abomination by 
the Hindus, : 

Notwithstanding the exertions and exhortations of the gurus, 


*This change in the aspect “of several Italian peasant women is due 
people may, it seems, be produced in to an habitual contemplation of the 
several ways. Thus it has been said sculpture and painting with which 
that the dignified expressicn of Italy everywhere abounds, 
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the Sikhs of the Punjab have now completely relapsed into idola- 
try, and, excepting that they still wear long hair, retain a few other 
external marks of the Sikh religion, and pay a revereuce to the 
Granth which they carry to adoration, their worship in all respects 
resembles that of the Hindus, Thuy adore idols, visit Hindu places 
of pilgrimage, bathe iu rivers sacred in the esümation of the 
Hindus, aud spend their substance on presents to Brahmins. They 
employ Brahmins to marry them, to read services of purification, 
to perform their funeral obsequies, and generally, all the duties for 
which tbe laity of every religion are wont to employ priestly 
agency. The Hindu corruptions of the teligion of Nanak and 
Gobind are now bitterly deplored® by all educated and intelli- 
gent Sikhs. But as it has been found that, amid the universal 
corruption of the ChristiangChurch in the middle ages, the Albi- 
geois, a small sect of hardy and intelligent mountaiueers, preserv- 
ed the pristine purity of their faith amid their Alpine fastnesses, 
so amid the general corruption of the religion of Gobind there are 
to be found about one hundred Sikhs at Naderh * in the Dakhan, 
who are said to have up to the present time preserved intact the 
faith aud ceremonies of Guru Gobind. They have kept aloof 
from the contact of Brahmins. Brahmin ministrations are not 
permitted either at their births, their marriages, or their obsequies. 
Whether they be Brahmins or Sudras who receive the sacramental 
pahul, all are by this fact at once admitted within a pale of social 
aud religious equality. Brahmin weds Sudra, agd Sudra weds 
Brahmin. No need, therefore, to put their infant daughters to 
death through fear of not obtaining for them husbands of their 
own social status, as is the custom among such a large section of 
the Sikhs of the Panjab. And widow marriages, reprobated by 
Hindus, and now consequently by the Sikhs of the Panjab are 
habitually solemnized with the clearest conscience among the 
Sikhs of Naderh.t A 

Nearly the same emancipation from prejudice characterized 
the Sikhs of Patna where the tenth Guru was born. Buta short 
time since some priests of Amritsar settled there, and both by 
precept and example introduced their own narrow-minded and 
corrupt practices, At Patna, as at Naderh, the Sikhs pay the 
strictest attention to the injunctions of Guru Gobind. Sleeping or 
waking, they are never without the habiliments known as the 
« fife Ks." So strong is the aversion of the more orthodox among 
them to Hindus, that they will not even partake of food cooked by 








* This place is known tothe Sikhs the country, and this portion of my 
as Abchallanagar, the immovable. paper, at least, is open to correction, 
tI have not visited that part of 
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their hands. This is carrying orthodoxy along way, but still further 
is it carried when they will not partake of food cooked even by 
a Sikh who has not on his person all thec‘five Ks,” It is almost 
- unnecessary to add, that neither the Sikhs of Patna nor those of 
Naderh ever visit Hindu places of pilgrimage. And while thou- 
sands of Panjabi Sikhs have visited Hardwar, Benares, and Gaya, 
where they have placed themselves completely under the spiritual 
direction of the Brahmins, few or none have made pilgrimages 
to Patna or Naderh, where they could see their religion in some- 
thing like its primitive purity. 

The Akális are the most, enthusiastic members of the Sikh 
faith. Their origin dates from the time of the tenth and last 
Guru. Their name is derived from one of the epithets of God, 
Akál,* the eternal or immortal, a word which they are supposed 
to frequently ejaculate. They weara blue dress and lofty tur- 
bans which they call dumbdla or high-tailed. These turbans 
are ornamented with steel discs or quoits, daggers, and knives. 
The Akalis appear to employ their turbans ad our ladies employed 
chatelaines a few years ago, namely, to carry handy domestic arti- 
cle of frequent use. In an Urdu paper prepared for me by one 
of the chief priests of the temple, the Akalis are styled the most 
ignorant, cruel, and rapacious of the followers of Gobind Singh. 
But they would, in case of necessity, prove brave and determined 
soldiers, and devote themselves to death as of yoré in the cause 
of the holy Khalsa. Most of them professedly adopt celibacy in 
which, however, chastity is not always au appreciable factor. 
And the few who are married are not capable either by their 
influence or the purity of their lives of retrieving the reputation 
of their much defamed monkish brethren. 

Authorities differ as to the origin of the blue dress. One writer 
states that the blue dress is an imitation of the blue dress of 
Krishna, the  well-beloved shepherd-god of the forest of 
Brindraban. Another states that the blue dress was adopted in 
imitation of Guru Gobind, who by means of it escaped from 
his enemies. In the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Gobind 
was closely and dangerously pursued by the imperial troops 
into the fortress of Chamkaur. He succeeded by the aid 
ofa dark night and the gratitude of two Mughal soldiers in 
escaping to Bahlolpur. Here, too, his safety was not assured, and, 
donning the blue dress of a Mecca pilgrim and personatiug the 
Musalmén priest of Uch, he made his way to the wastes of Bha- 
tinda. It may, however, be here mentioned, that long before 


* From wqnot and gra death. form or tangible manifestation (see 


In“ Guru Gobind Singh ki Sakhian ” ‘he 97th Sabhi). 
Akai is said to mean God, who has no 
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Muhammad appeared in the world, blue was a sacred color among 
the Egyptians and Hebrews. The blue costume which travellers 
remark worn by natives of Egypt at the present day, is as old 
as the Pharaohs.* k 

Iu most of the exoteric observances of the Siklis a deep purpose 
may be traced. When fighting was part of a Sikh's duty, it was 
deemed necessary that his head should be proporly protected with 
steel rings ; aud long Bair with kuives concealed iu it protected that 
part of the person from sword-cuts. The kachh, or drawers, 
fastened by a waistband, was more convenient and suitable for 
warriors than the iusecurely tied sáfa of géneral Indian wear. A 
Sikh’s physical strength was kept intact by the use of meat dread- 
ed by the Hindus; and, the betfer to assist iu this object, he 
was enjoined to abstain from the pernicious drugs, tobacco and 
bhang, then so freely consumed by both Hindus and Musalmáns. 

Among the religious orders of the Sikhs in the Panjab, the 
Akalis may be said to preserve whatever remain of the customs 
of the last Guru. When they marry, they do not, like the other 
Sikhs, calla Brahmin to perform the nuptial ceremony. A Sikh 
priest is summoned. He reads the Anand, or epithalamium, 
composed by Guru Arjan Das. A sheet is then thrown 
over the bride and bridegroom, the well-known chddar-ddina 
marriage ceremony of the Panjab. The holy Granth is used as 
a witness on the occasion, instead of fire, which is an invariable 
concomitant of Hindu marriage ceremonies. ,Karaparshad is 
then offered to the Granth, and distributed among tho guests, 
after which the ceremony is complete. 

The Sikh priest who has favoured me with this information, 
considers this marriage kaot superior to the elaborate one of 
the Hindus. It is cheap, simple, and equally efficacious! Not 
only in the matter of marriage, but of other ceremonies also, 
is the Akali still. more intelligent than his co-religionists. He 
does not, by piercing his ears and wearing ear-rings, render 
himself effeminate, or give a handle of attack to his enemies if 
ever engaged in close combat. When any of his friends dies, he 
does not call a Brahmin to read the mortuary service, or heap upon 
him a large recompense for his idle ministrations. The Akali, 1nstead 
of this, bestows alms on poor Sikhs, aud he collects his friends to 
read tue Granth with him, and pray that the soul of his deceased 
relation may be speedily relieved from transmigrations. 

The strictest of the Akalis have acquired the epithet Bibeki,+ 


c m DK a a 
* See Mr. Bonwick’s ee an antic system means the discrimina- 


Belief and modern Thought. tion of the universal spirit from the 
+ This word is derived from the visible world. 


Sanskrit f{q W which in the Ved- 
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the discriminating, or the conscientious. These have engrafted 
all the prejudices of Hinduism on the bigotry of the Akalis. 
With all the irrational asceticism of the Vaishnu sect of Hindus, 
the Bibekis will not eat flesh or even partake of any article of 
food or drink which they have not prepared with their own 
hands. To such an extent is this carried, that they will not even 
taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit purchased in the 
market, or drink water which they have not themselves drawn 
from the well. They consider it a sin to eat bare-headed, and will 
pay a fine (tankhwuh) to the temple if they do so even inadvert- 
ently. They do not reinove hair from any part of their persons. 
For the Hindu janeo, or Braliminical thread, they wear a sword, 
They are very strict in wearing the five articles of Sikh dress, 
whose names begin with a K. They will not drink water without 
immersing in it a knife or dagger. And, with an irrational mix- 
ture of spiritual pride and spiritual humility, they think them- 
selves equal to the tenth spiritual king, Gobind, while at the 
same time they acknowledge themselves his disciples. 

The asceticism of this class not only extends to these bigoted 
observances, but also to their ordinary conversation. They add 
the word “ Singh,” which is peculiar to the Sikh religion, as an 
-affix to all substantives and sometimes to other parts of speech. For 
instance, instead of saying, “Put the inkstand on the table," 
they say “ Put the inkstand Singh on the table Siugh.” Another 
verbal peculiarity of theirs may be mentioned. It is well known 
that in Hindustani, as in French and Italian, all substantives are 
either masculine or feminine, The Bibekis, with pharisaical 
ostentation, never use a word of the feminine gender. If haply 
an object can only be expressed by one word which is feminine, 
they alter its distinctive termination. Thus the word kangh?, a 
comb, in such frequent use among the Sikhs who religiously wear 
long hair, is grammatically feminine ; but when a Bibeki has occa- 
sion to use the word, he says kangha, changing the final feminine 
into a masculine vowel, thus altering the gender of the word, and 
religiously and prudently preserving himself from the contact or 
presence of even feminine substantives. 

Some of the Akalis call themselves Nihangs. It is said, that 
one day there appeared before the tenth Guru an Akali in a lofty 
turban to which were attached miniatures of all the weapons of 
warfare employed at that period. The Guru was pleased aud'3aid, 
that the man looked like a nikang or crocodile, The Guru saw 
that the turban gave a ferocious appearance to the religious warrior, 
and forthwith recommended it to his followers. The high-peaked 
turbans of the Nibangs are said by others to have had their origin 
in one of the marauding expeditions of Zamán Shah against the 
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Sikhs. The latter on one occasion were few in number and 
unable to cope in fair fight with their adversaries. They there- 
fore put on the high-pegked turbans of the Turki soldiers, went 
armed among them at night, and completely destroyed them. 
The high turban was therefore peru:nently adopted as an auspici- 
ous article of costume. A third more probable account, however, 
is that on which the Sikh priests themselves appear to be generally 
agreed, namely, that the custom of wearing high-peaked turbans 
was first adopted in the time of Ranjit Singh. Bhola Singh, a man 
of prodigious stature, used to sit daily in the balcony of the Akál 
Banga. His gigantic size appeared enhaitced by his high-peaked 
turban ; and his advice and example induced other A kális to adopt 
a similar head-gear. It soon becafne one of the distinctive articles 
of dress of their order. =, 

The more insolent of the Akalis and those addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs, appear to have appropriated to 
themselves the designation Nihaug. The word is in such 
bad odour in other parts of the Panjab, that a man is styled 
a Nihang who has taken to vicious ways and bad livelihood. 
All European travellers in the Panjab during the Sikh régime 
have complained of the gross insolence, and in some cases of the 
foul language or maledictions employed by these Nihangs, or 
Akális, to Christians. No such thing has, I believe, ever been 
witnessed in recent times. Several of the Akalis still have, no doubt, 
a defiant air, but all of them with whom I have conversed I found 
uniformly courteous and civil. The same thing appears to prevail 
wherever British rule extends. The heat of religious intolerance 
seems to abate in the temperate atmosphere of our own toleration, 
if not religious indifference. Some years ago I remember on 
visiting the very ancient Musalman shrine at Uch in the state of 
Bhawalpur, the attendants made defiant gestures and uttered 
what seemed to be at least very inhogpitable cries as I rode past 
them. After some years during which the state of Bháwalpur 
had the advantage of an English administrator, I again visited 
Uch and found every thing had changed. The people at the 
mosque no longer looked defiantly on a Christian, no longer 
muttered deep imprecations upon his head, but “roared as gently 
as any sucking doves."* 

The Nirmillas form an ascetic class which is only nominally 
Sikh, Their speciality is a devotion to Sanscrit literature, from 


* Sir John Malcolm,in the beginning wealth are to be decided, this formid- 
of the present century, foretold the able order would at once fall from 
decline of the  Akális:—'' Should that power and consideration which 
Amritsar be no longer considered as they now possess, to a level with 
the religious capital of the State in other mendicants.” 
which all questions that involve tho 
general interests of the Common- * Sketch of the Sikhs.” 
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which they have imbibed the tenets and adopted the principles of 
the Brahmins. They do not, therefore, though baptized Sikhs, deen 
the pahul, or ceremony of initiation, of vital importance. Many 
of them have doffed their long hair with thereformed religion of their 
fathers ; and the number of those who adopt such a hereticul 
practice is daily increasing. For the kachh or drawers, valued next 
to long hair by the Sikhs, the Nirmillas substitute the insecure 
langota of Hindu fakirs. ' And, to crown their iniquities, they wear 
an ochre-coloured garment called bhágwo, which is forbidden to 
all true followers of Guru Gobind. They are considered the most 
moral and upright class among the Sikhs. 

The name Nirmilla arose in the following way :—One day when 
sweetmeats were being distributed to the Sikhs in the presence of 
Gobind, there was a savage rush made towards the distributors. 
The Guru was much displeased, and read his followers a sharp 
lesson on the demerits of grecd. Observing at a distance, one 
solitary man who practised patience and kept his place, Gobind 
enquired his name: “ My name is Nirmal Singh" said the Sikh, 
* Nirmal," replied the Guru, * Nirmail (without impurity) art 
thou, and Nirmail shall be thy followers." The present Nirmallas 
claim to be descendants of the Sikh thus honoured by the 
praise and favourable vaticination of tbe Guru. 

Truly wonderful are the strength and vitality of the Hindu 
religion, Hinduism is like the boa-constrictor of the Indian 
forests. When a petty enemy appears to worry it, it winds round 
its opponent, érushes it in its folds, and finally causes it to dis- 
appear in its capacious interior. In this way, many centuries ago, 
Hinduism in its own ground disposed of Buddhism. which was 
simply a Hindu reformation ; in this way in a pre-historie period it 
absorbed the religion of the Scythian invaders of Northern India ; 
in this way it has converted uneducated Islám in India into a semi- 
paganism ; and in this way it is disposing of the reformed and once 
hopeful religion of Baba Nának. Hinduism has embraced Sikhism 
in its folds; the still comparatively young religion is making a 
vigorous struggle for life, but its ultimate destruction and assimila- 
tion in the body of the huge and resistless leviathan is inevitable, 
Notwithstanding the Sikh Gurus’ virulent denunciation of Brah- 
mins, secular Sikhs, as we haze seen, now rarely do any thing with- 
out their assistance. Brahmins help them to be born, help them to 
wed, help them to die, aud help their souls after death to obtain a 
state of bliss, And Brahmins, with all the deftncss of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in Protestant countries, have partially 
succeeded in persuading the Sikhs to restore to their niches the 
images of Devi, the Queen of Heaven, and of the saints and 
gods of the ancient faith, 

M, MACAULIFFE. 


Art. IX, ——ERSECUTION ON THE WESTERN GHATS. 
Te celebrated lines of Æschylus, as translated by Mr, Robert 


Browning, œ 
“ Zeus who leads onwards mortals to be wise, 
Appointa that suffering masterfully teach,” 

must often flash across the mind of the “ true reformer” in India 
as he thioks of the difficulties which are encountered in the 
redress of the most reasonable grievances, Departmental govern- 
ment carries with it most of the advantages which belong to a 
division of labour. But it bis one obvious defect. The horizon 
of the officer engaged throughout his whole service in a special 
department must be limited. He is apt to lose sight of the effect 
which his operations are producing on a wider circle of social and 
administrative interests than that which his own depressed stand- 
point enables him to survey. Another man may observe the danger 
aud predict mischief, but he is at once met with the answer that he 
cannot see the technical difficulties which are involved in the 
change of tactics which he is advocating. At last, however, the 
catastrophe which was seen at a distance occurs, the curtain 
falls on a tragedy which touches the public conscience, and the 
departmental obstructor is hissed off the stage. Then the wail of 
suffering and persecution, which was so long unheeded, is borne 
along by the breeze of public sympathy, until the chorus of official 
protest is swelled into a ery of popular indignation, and reform 
can no longer be pushed on one side as injurious to the credit or 
interests of a special department. "—— 

Unfortunately however the lesson which suffering teaches in this 
slow but masterful fashion is too soon forgotten.. Each province 
of the empire must acquire its own experience, and so rapid and 
frequent are the transformations of Indian society that even in the 
same province a lesson acquired by one generation of officials, must 
be re-learnt by the same tedious and cruel process by their suc- 
cessors, The only remedy against this evil lies in a full and public 
discussion, which distributes the experience of one province over 
the wider area of the empire, and illustrates the universal tend- 
ency “of certain theories by their actual results in particular 
localities. In the Western Highlands of India the combined 
action of & rigid revenue system dad a strict forest conservancy 
has entailed sufferings on the half-civilized population of the 
Ghat villages which have at last demanded the prompt interven- 
tion of the Bombay Government. ‘The story of their struggle for 
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existence would fill one of the most tragic chapters of Indian his- 
tory. But the lesson is not one which need only be read in one 
part of India. The circumstances are doubtless not without a paral- 
Jel in other mountain tracts of the empire; and similar catas- 
trophies will recur elsewhere unless public attention is thoroughly 
roused to the danger which is threatened whenever departmental 
doctrinaires are suffered to give the rein to over-zeal. The terror 
which the mere name of Forester has excited in the Ghatmatha or 
mountain region of the Sahyadri range is no phantom of exaggera- 
tion or native ignorance.  Posterity will exclaim with the surprise 
of the philanthropic gentleman in Dickens’ greatest work, “Can 
these things be?” Every class of society in the Western Ghats 
has learnt the meaning of persecution. The cultivators who, 
amidst deluges of rain, bring to meturity scanty crops of coarse 
grain by incredible industry and labour, have, during the last ten 
years, been cut off from the lands called kumri lands, which alone 
are suitable for agriculture. The Dhangars or herdsmen who, ce- 
spite the ravages of wild beasts, have pastured their buffaloes from 
time immemorial on the mountain slopes are expelled trom the 
forest reserves, and even the pools of water by the edict of the 
forest officer. The trade of the industrious iron smelters, and of 
the collectors of wax, honey, nuts, and other forest produce, is placed 
under the interdict of forest laws. Thus it has come to pass that a 
population of whose existence the Magistrates were hardly aware, 
has of late years been brought to the bar of public justice with 
unwonted frequency. It would indeed have astonished Lord 
Macaulay had he foreseen the weapon which section 425 of his 
Penal Code would place in the hands of the Forester in his un- 
equal contest with these poor villagers. How such a state of affairs 
has been brought about,and what claims these subjects of the Queen- 
Empress possess on the generous sympathy of the public, is a 
question to which it is hoped the following pages will supply an 
answer :— 

Of all the questions raised in this inquiry, the question of kumri 
cultivation has attracted the largest attention. A reference to 
the old revenue manuals and records of the Bombay Presidency 
gives an imperfect description of rab and kumri or dahli cul- 
tivation, which are almost treated as synonymous terms. In the 
days when forest persecntion was unknown, the distinction between 
these methods of agriculture was of little importance. Buteit is 
now necessary to distinguish between them. Rab cultivation is 
largely practised on the outer fringe of the mountain districts 
as well as in the inner circle. In rab lands the soil is prepared 
with a plough or ruder implement, and the ashes of dry leaves, 
grass, reeds, or forest cuttings which have been burnt on the 
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field are left as manure.* As soon as possible after the first good 
fallof rain ihe seed is sown broadcast, and after six weeks the 
seedlings are transplanted into land which has been prepared in 
the ordinary course offcultivation It is immaterial whother the 
rab plots be on & slope or ou the flat, whether the rainfall be 
excessive or light. The crop will accommodate itself to all these 
circumstances. On the cther hand, kumri or dahli is a form of 
cultivation peculiar *to the less precipitous slopes of the forest- 
clad rocks of the extreme Ghatmatha or central ridge of the 
Sahyadri range. The very thio layer of soil which barely covers 
the rock admits of no previous preparation. The scrub forest is 
felled, and left to dry. It is then barnt, and whatever soil can be 
scraped together by a rough bill-hook or axe is mixed with the 
ashes. After the burst of the monsoon the seed of nachni 
(Eleusina Corocana) is sown. ‘There is no transplantation of the 
seedlings, but the success of the crop depends on the natural shel- 
ter which overhanging rocks may afford, and on the slope of the 
ground which carries,off the deluge of rain. In many Ghat vil- 
lages there are no other lands available for culture. Asa rule 
only one crop of nachhi can be grown on the same piece of land. 
It is necessary then to wait for six or soven years until nature 
has re-clothed the hill side with forest growth, and replaced the 
scauty layer of earth. But occasionally in favoured nooks the 
nachni crop is followed in the succeeding year by a coarser grain 
called wari (Coix Barbata), or in very rare instances by a third crop 
of karla or sesamum seed. Á 

But whether a single crop, or a rotation of two or three crops, be 
possible, an inevitable and long period of fallow must succeed the 
exhaustion of the soil and the destruction of the brush wood and 
tangled forest growth. Only when time has repaired the mischief 
caused can the slope be again utilised for cultivation. In con- 
sidering the agricultural condition of these isolated Ghat villages, 
the first important feature is the circumstance that only once in 
seven or more years can the soil be cropped, The second point to 
bear in mind is that, however large the village area may appear 
on the map, still the proportion available for cultivation may be 
very small. Flat land in these localities is as unsuitable for 
kumri as perpendicular slopes. In the former case, with the solid 
sub-stratum of rock barely covered with soil, the crops will rot 
from excess of moisture. In the latter, the excessive drainage of 
more than 200 inches of rain will wash away the seed and soil. 


* A shrub called Nirgudi, and baking of the ground by the action 
Pangli afford excellent ashes. The of fire exercises a beneficial chemical 
ashes are not merely manure, but the effect on the fertility of the nursery. 
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The favorably situated slopes are therefore few and excessively 
scattered ; but no distance or labour will deter the hardy moun- 
taineer from reaching them by rope ladders, or scaling perpendi- 
cular walls of rock. Unfortunately, the forest officers overlooked 
these essential considerations when they commenced to mark off 
separ reserves without sufficient attention to the necessities of the 
eople, 
E This brief description ‘of cultivation amidst the precipices of 
the Ghats leads naturally to some account of the people who live 
there, and whose acquaintance every reader of the History of the 
Mabrattas has already made. Mr. Grant Duff introduces them in 
these terms :—“ The mountain valleys were inhabited by a hardy 
poor race of people, whose industry exerted at all seasons scarcely 
procured them subsistence. Though armed to defend themselves 
against the attack of wild beasts, they were destitute of clothing: 
and the few miserable huts of which their villages were composed, 
were insufficient to protect them from the inclemency of the 
weather" Yet it must be confessed that „their condition then 
was enviable as compared with the miseries which rigid forest 
Jaws have entailed upon them. But the manly characteris- 
tics of the Mawalis have not deteriorated since 1638. Every 
sportsman has experienced their possession of the same hardi- 
hood, courage and fidelity which induced Sivaji to select the 
Highlanders as his body-guard in the attack on Poona in 1663, 
and his subsequent adventures, Scattered and almost lost as 
the Mawal villages appear in the dense forests and inaccessible 
rocks of the Western Ghats, it might have been expected that 
they would possess no social cohesion. But the reports tend to 
show that an intimate sympathy exists between all the hereditary 
wardens of the frequent hill forts which frown upon the Deccan 
plain, from the Tanna district to that of Canara, for a distance of 
350 miles. At various fimes when pestilence or exceptional causes 
have depopulated a village, the hillmen of Savantwadi have 
sent forth colonies to re-people the hill tract; and officers who are 
acquainted with the Ghats of Satara and Poona, have found there 
a population which still remembers its original connection with 
the Southern districts. There appears to be some difference of 
opinion as to their affection for their uncomfortable homes when 
circumstances have driven them into the more luxurious villages 
of the plains. All authorities are however unanimous in obserying 
their natural reserve and shyness and their unwillingness to leave 
their mountain fastnesses, Colonel Thomas, whose familiarity 
with their habits was very great, asserts that their partiality for 
their old homes is not merely a natural instinct, but a senti- 
ment which no experience of life in the pluins can eradicate. He 
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remarks that, whenever from pressure of poverty they seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, it is only with the intention of returning to end 
their days on their savings in their Ghat homes, If in extreme cases 
a whole family emigrated, they depute some of their connexions to 
keep alive the light in their homes, not merely in order to keep 
their memory and claims in view, but also as a religious obligation. 
In Pargarh and elsewhere Colonel Thomas witnessed instances of 
this practice with his own eyes. The question is not merely one 
of theoretical interest; it is one of practical value in connex- 
ion with the endeavours which a civilized Government is making 
to reclaim this portion of its subjects from the life of extreme 
misery and hardship which contiuwed residence on the malarious 
watershed must entail upon them. 

Extreme devotion to their homes and a life inured to hardship 
are not the only charactefistics of this interesting hill population. 
The testimony to their simplicity, truthfulness, and loyal peaceful- 
ness, is unimpeachable. Unlike the Waghirs, Bhils, and Kolis 
of the Northern districts whom waves of immigration and conquest 
have forced back from the plains of India into forest solitude or 
rocky fastness, the dwellers on the Western Ghats have never been 
a thorn in the side of Government. Undoubtedly, during the 
extreme agitation which the Deccan dacoities recently occasioned 
in Western India, the gangs of robbers found shelter, and perhaps 
some measure of sympathy, in the Ghat villages, But Hari Ram, 
Tatia, Chandia, Ganu and others, who were the leaders of tlie most 
successful of the robber gangs, lived in the villages Which lie in the 
Deccan plain at the foot of the Ghats, and not in the highland 
hamlets which are the homes of the Mawalis. Mr. T. H. Stewart, 
whose acquaintance with the hill population from the Belgaum 
district to that of Ahmednagar, is greater than that of any other 
member of the Bombay Civil Service, thus defends them against 
the attacks of the forest officers, whose exclusive regard for the in- 
terests of forest conservancy had well nigh reduced the hillmen 
to desperation and starvation. He writes as follows :—“ Morally, they 
are a race of men of whom any Government might be proud, quiet, 
inoffensive, self-reliant, independent, truthful, seldom appearing 
unfavorably in our criminal courts, If physically they are defi- 
cient, it is the result of insufficient food and hand-to-mouth 
living. If idle, it is because they have long had no outlet 
for labour without leaving their homes behind, If listless, 
because their prospects are far from bright. If improvidently they 
remain in their homes, when foreign territory is open to them, it 
is becausé they are hoping against hope that some day their 
condition may excite pity and move to relief. If these people 
have always been in their present miserable condition, then the 
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memories of my informants who can recala period of twenty or 
even ten years must be strangely at fault, and history and tradition, 
which connect them with the most celebrated exploits in Mahatta 
history, must be in error.” € 

A visitor to their wretched hamlets would observe many ob- 
jects of interesting study. He would find there four separate class- 
es, representing distinct stages of civilisation and economic 
progress. ‘The agricultural community is represented by the Kul- 
wadis, whose name indicates their pursuit of agriculture and 
their connexion with the Mahratta peasantry of the Dekkhan. 
The Dhangars, or cowherds ( from * Dhenu " cow with the usual 
affix), form the pastoral community : whilst the Dhawads pursue 
the industry of iron-smelters. Isastly, there are Thakurs and Kolis, 
who are perhaps the aboriginal races, and who form a hunting com- 
munity dependent upon the chase, Esth class follows its own spe- 
cial avocation, and the small hamlets are rarely the scene of class 
prejudice and intolerance.  Theform of cultivation which the first 
class adopts has been already described ; but the other classes merit 
some special attention, and each has its own grievance against the 
operations of the Forest laws, The Dhangars live the roving, free 
life of a pastoral community pasturing their cattle in the forests. 
They are a less muscular and hardy race than the Kulwadis, and 
during the recent dacoities they were forward in renderiug inform- 
ation to Government and tracking dacoits through the forests 
and mountains, Their own interests and the ease with which they 
can be punishetl by the forfeiture of their cattle naturally enlist 
them on the side of order. The Dhangar will not keep goats or 
sheep, aud is disgraced unless he keeps cattle. Without cattle he is 
unable to marry. Wandering through the forests, they rely on their 
cattle as a protection against tigers aud panthers, and they declare 
that their buffaloes will at once range themselves in a circle round 
their keeper if the approach of a tiger is suspected. When the 
Dhangars are sufficiently nfimerous to live in a detached hamlet by 
themselves, thoy fortify the fronts of their houses and stables 
against the attack of tigers. 

The Dhawads would afford an interesting study to the historian. 
Physically, they are distinguished from their Hindu neighbours by 
high clicek-bones, beards, and large lips. They are Mahomedans 
by religion, but their laxity and degradation would disgust any 
orthodox follower of the prophet. They adopt children and yor- 
ship a god called Nath. Their morals are very lax, and they 
drink freely. Their language contains a considerable infusion of 
Hindustani. Their Hindu neighbours declare that 100 years ago 
none of them were to be found in the Ghats, aud that they emi- 
grated thither from Karad. But Karad itself is only ono of a 
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chain of Mahomedan [outposts which mark the progress of Maho- 
medan emigration from Bijapur and the Nizam’s dominions. After 
the suppression of Mahomedan rule in Southern India, the scattered 
remnauts of the conquering race must have wandered westwards, 
leaving everywhere in tombs and mosques the traces of their pro- 
gress, until they found an asylum in the solitude and isolation of 
the Sahyadri range. There the Dhawads have made a last 
struggle for existence by iron-smelting. Life in the Ghat villages 
is insecure without an iron weapon, and every resident carries his 
billhook by a string round his loins, The laterite, which is the 
prevailing formation of the rocks, contains’a variable proportion 
of peroxide of iron, of which 8 to 104bs. used to be obtained from 
oue charge of their rude furnaces. The forests whilst they re- 
mained open furnished charcoal, and the Dhawads were able to 
minister to the wants of their neighbours, and support an honest 
though miserable existence. by their industry. 

The Kolis aud Thakursare the least important of the four 
classes, and are regarded by the rest as quite different from 
themselves. Their broad chests and muscular frames naturally 
fit them for the chase. Some of therm catch fish under the 
waterfalls, but the majority pursue large game with astonishing 
bravery, They will not hesitate to drive a panther into a cave 
and pursuc him into it, and despatch him with their bill hooks- 
and axes. No game is too insignificant. They will hunt squir- 
rels and even unearthrats, These more exciting pursuits are 
supplemented by the collection of honey, wax, or other miscella- 
neous forest produce: and at all times they will attend the 
camp of any English officer who may visit the hills, for the oppor- 
tunity of Jabour or sport which his visit may bring. 

The useful class of Mhars, or inferior village servants, so essen- 
tial to the convenience of village commuuities in the Dekkhan, 
is also to be found in the Ghats, Most of them are Batulele Mhars, 
who have been expelled from caste for ‘eating the flesh of the cow, 
‘The severe distress which the Highlaud villagers constantly have 
to undergo, and the temptation which the herds of the Dhangars 
offer to satisfy hunger by partaking of the flesh of their buffa- 
locs. which are constantly killed by tigers, would easily account 
for the growth of this class, But it may be regarded as a degraded 
portion of the Kulwadi class rather than a separate class of the 
Ghst community. 

All four classes live in amicable relations with each other, 
although,they pursue different avocatious, and do not intermarry 
as might be expected. Their conception of god is confined to his 
terrible attributes, and superstition plays the chief part in their 
religion. The screech of tho brown woud-owl is of terrible import, 
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and they: use the head of the cobra asa charm. Every hamlet 
has its temple in which indications of snake and tree-worship 
abound, A place is also assigned to the gpecial tutelary god, or 
the sprite of the particular village. The ‘Hindus have borrowed 
from the Hindu Pantheon Bhairava, or Bheru (the terrific,) who, 
as Siva's son, appears with a ghastly head and a bowl of blood, 
whilst two dogs are waiting to share ‘the horrid feast. Apart 
from the temple the miserable huts which form the village are 
congregated. They are built on tke same plan of dab and wattle 
with a frame-work of karvi reeds plastered with mud, covered by 
a thatched roof. The'Kolis and Dhangars are particular in 
selecting sites for their huts néar springs, The dress of all classes 
is scanty, consisting of languti dnd Dhotur, with occasionally a 
pugri. Every one carries his bill-bqpk. The Kolis and Dba- 
wads are addicted to strong drink. At certain times they will 
all eat together, and no one objects: to game or mutton. But 
their usual fare is very scant and hard. The traveller will often 
fiud difficulty in obtaining even a coarse. chapati, and if one 
is brought out for his inspection and taste, the uneaten fragment 
is carefully preserved for a future meal. In prosperous times 
they eat uachni, wara, and nagli with the root and fruits of 
the forest, of which the Jambul (Syzygium Jambolanum), the 
Hirda (Terminalia Chebula), the jack fruit and arrowroot are the 
most important, But during times of famine and severe distress 
even these are wanting. In some of the Ghat villages during the 
last famine the survivors subsisted for months on the underground 
sheaths of the wild plantain. Crabs also were freely eaten, 
beiug coaxed out oftheir hiding places by scratching on the top 
of the boulders under which they lived. The effects of the famine 
are clearly traced in the diminished number of wild plantains and 
other roots, the supply of which was nearly exhausted by the 
demand for them. i 

From this review of the character and habits of tbe native 
society which hides itself in the rocks and forests of Western India, 
it is necessary now to pass to a consideration of the effects which 
British administration has produced upon their condition. But 
before doing so itis well to anticipate criticism by proving 
from official sources that the tale of their deplorable state is no 
exaggeration of fancy or sentiment, Whilst the last embers 
of.the mutiny were still smouldering, without having kin- 
dled any spark of insurrect.on or even excitement in the 
minds of the loyal inhabitants of the Ghats, a British officer 
wrote in despairing tones of the “ pitiful cries of distress which 
reach me from the hill tribes" In 1859 Mr. Seton-Karr 
reported that numbers were starving to death, and the rest 
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barely supporting life on the roots of plantains and cocoa-nuts, 
But affairs after that drifted from bad to worse, until any other 
race than the Kulwadis and Kolis would have been lashed into a 
frenzy of despair and rebellion at the indifference of Government 
to their fate. In 1873 Mr. Stewart, an Assistant Collector in 
Belgaum, wrote an admirable repuiv, which opened up the question 
of kumri cultivation and led to important, results A few figures 
will show tbe desper&te pass to which things had come from the 
manner in which forest reservation had even then been pushed on 
without regard to the necessities of cultivation. In 17 villages of 
the Bidi Taluka, which contained a populatión of 3,307 and au area 
of 87,137 acres, only 1,738 acres weit under cultivation. In other 
words oue acre in 50 was cultivatéd, and the area of cultivation 
per head was 4 acre of rocky ground. In a village called Chorle 
598 persous subsisted on 60 acres. In Holde 7 acres were sup- 
posed to feed 60 people, whilst 5 acres in Tanali were assigned for the 
same number of 60. Eight villages on the edge of the Ghat with 
1,624 souls had only 311 acres, aud the land was unusually sterile. 
Nor were the small parcels of culturable laud always held by the 
villagers themselves, for even here the money-lender had extended 
his hateful operations. The rice-land yielded most iuferior kinds 
of rice, and the dry crop laud was so stony and uufertile that long 
years of fallow had to succeed a year of cultivation before the soil 
could be recropped. The rainfall in every case was so excessive as 
to injure the crops, and thé village lands were rugged hill, stoep 
precipices or deep ravines. The lands most suitable for kumri 
were carefully closed as forest reserve, These and other reports 
made a great impression, and on May 5, 1874, the Government of 
Bombay published a Resolution in which they placed on record 
their deliberate conviction that the existing restrictions could not be 
maintained unless the villages in the Ghats were to be depopulated, 
or the people reduced to such straits as no civilized Government 
could tolerate. How the hillmen had been reduced to such 
straits, and were subsequently reduced to even greater, isa question 
upon the consideration of which we must now enter. The blow un- 
der which they staggered was the Revenue system of Bombay, aud 
they fell prostrate before the forest conservancy rules. The great 
change which the Bombay revenue system introduced was to sub. 
stitute a fixed annual rent for the possession of land for a crop 
assessment which had formerly been levied only on land actually 
cultivated. Any hillman cultivating a survey number became the 
possessor of it, and liable to pay regt on it whether it lay fallow 
or not, and whether it produced a crop or the crop rotted before it 
attained maturity. 

A system suited to the regular and annually recurring cultivation 
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of the plains was unsuited to the capricious and peculiar charac- 
ter of kumri cultivation. The revenue officers were not allowed 
to relax the rules, and their rigidity and pusuitability to the high- 
land villages brought distress on these industrious cultivators. 
But ruin was not inevitable so long as the forests were still open to 
them. They could cut wood, gather nuts, collect honey and wax, 
quarry stone and pasture their cattle on the slopes. At length, how- 
ever, even these last resources of a half-starved and fever-stricken 
population were taken from them. The denudation of the hill 
sides had attracted the anxious attention of Government, and 
Imperial policy could not be arrested by the cries of distress which 
no public ear could hear, nor public press repeat. 

The interests. of the Forest Department clashed with those of 
the poor hillmon, and the weaker naturally went to the wall. 
The interests of the former are so important that it is necessary 
in any impartial review to give a full account of them. The tract 
of country which is under consideration is the watershed of half of 
India, the catchment arca of some of its greatest tanks and canals 
and the source of the mighty streams which find their outlet in 
the Bay of Bengal after running a course of many hundreds of miles. 
The welfare of millions of British subjects, their protection against 
famine and drought, and the stability of publie works which have 
eost millions sterling, depend upon the character of the vegetation 
with which the summit and the slopes of tho Sahyadri range are 
clothed. If the vast volume of water which the monsoon pouce 
in a deluge of 280 inches upon the Ghats is not regulated by the 
protection of forest growth and vegetation, the detritus of the hills 
is hurled down into the torrents and carried iuto the Kharakwasla 
lake, or the canals, causing them to silt upina few years. It is 
calculated that no Jess than 20,000 tons of water are poured dowu 
annually ou a square acre of land in the central range of the Ghats, 
The erosive force of such & torrent needs no description, The 
rapidity of the drainage carries off this volume of water with a 
-violence which does material damage. to river banks, bridges, culv- 
erts, and embavkments, whilst it also exhausts, in a few months, 
a supply which the thickly-populated plains of India require for a 

ear. No champion of the interests of the Ghat villagers will 
deny that the public interests of the many outweigh the sufferings 
of a few, and that some interference on the part of Government to 
protect the Sahyadri range from denudation is imperatively called 
for. Enough has been said of the character of kumri cultivation 
to justify the aversion with which it is regarded by the forester 
and the statesman. But unfortunately these considerations were 
allewed for a time to have undue sway in the Councils of Govern- 
ment. ‘The Bombay Government had laid down the principle that 
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kumri must be regarded as an evil which.should only be tolerated 
to the extent of absolute necessity. Sir Philip Wodehouse, in the 
course of a long tour along the edge of the outer spurs and slopes 
of the Ghats, had been pursued by numerous deputations of half- 
starved hill-tribes, whose physical condition of disease and distress 
had excited his utmost sympathy. Impressed alike by his own 
observation and the unanimous opin:ons of the revenue officers, he 
had placed on record am opinion that the demands of forest conserv- 
ancy must be satisfied without entailing on a harmless and -indus- 
trious population such sufferings as no civilized Government could 
tolerate, But his successor arrested the reforms which this indica- 
tion of policy was intended to effects The rein was given to the 
zeal of the forest officers, aud within afew years the catastrophe 
was evideut which the Bombay Government are now striving to. 
avert. ln what spirit the Forest Department proceeded to con- 
serve imperial interests has now to be shown. 

The creation of forest reserves had commenced long before the 
Forest Act of 1878 became law. The inquiry into rights of pro- 
perty, pasture or easements Which that Act requires, was little 
heeded in the first rush of zeal and energy with which the foresters 
hastened to build up their department. It seemed so natural 
that perpendicular rocks, the crest of the range, the hollows and 
the base of the Sahyadri range—in fact the Ghatmatta, the Khoras, 
and the Mooras—should all be included in one thorough and satis- 
factory scheme of forest reserve. What was kumri to the forest 
officer who had never heard of it? The population could seek a 
livelihood elsewhere, and they must be driven out from their high- 
land homes by laying tho forests, the slopes, the mines, the pastur- 
age and all rights of way or rights to water, under the interdict of a 
forest notification. ‘The scheme looked well on paper, but it took no 
account of the passionate love of their homes, and their dread of the 
plains from which their ancestors had been driven, which is an ins- 
tinct of the Mawalis, The people did wot retire, but they staid to 
starve in their homes. A few were driven by hunger to infringe the 
forest rights which had been wrested from them without any inquiry 
into their prescriptive title. Mr. Stewart reported that he shuddered 
to think of the numbers of peaceful and industrious subjects of 
the Queen who had seen the inside of British gaols for pursuing 
their industries as they had been accustomed to do from time 
immemorial. "The introduction of the Forest Act made little 
difference in the proceedings of the forest officers. Orders were 
issued to make large additions inevery Ghat district to the forest 
reserves, Sir R. Temple threw himself with characteristic energy 
into the work, and the protests of the District officers were un- 
heeded. Had Government then paused and collected the informa. 
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tion which it has since acquired, there can be no doubt that the 
ability and penetration of Sir Richard would have made him modi- 
fy the impetuosity of the“ thorough and satisfactory system of 
conservancy " which the conservator of forests was blindly advocat- 
ing. As it was, lists of numbers fitted for Forest reserves were 
ordered to be prepared with speed for early notification. In some 
cases these lists were returned to the Collector with orders that they 
should be largely increased and returned within three weeks’ time. 
The monsoon had burst when these orders were issued, and it was 
impossible to visit the Ghat villages. No extra agency for makiog 
inquiries was sanctioned, and yet the orders were so peremptory that 
in some cases the lists were not even submitted through the proper 
departmental channel. In short;no rights were respected, and the 
inevitable consequence was ignored. — 

That consequence was, however, soon apparent. The majority of 
the Ghat villagers, smarting under a,sense of broken faith, took 
every constitutional method of appealing against their deprivation 
of rights which involved nothing short of starvation. In one district, 
that of Admednagar, some villages treated the edicts of the forest 
officer with contempt. The magistracy declined to convict the cul- 
tivators who continued to pursue their kumri system of agriculture, 
and the forest penalties could not be enforced. Elsewhere the 
people obeyed the law, but protested against their exclusion from 
the forests. Every class of the Ghat community was equally affect- 
ed. ‘The Kulwadis wanted land for cultivation: the Dhangars 
cried out for pasturage and access to the water supplies: and 
the Dhawads complained of their exclusion from the quarries 
in which they bad worked from time immemorial. The Governor, on 
his visit to Mahabaleshwar, was waited on by numerous deputations 
who had travelled immense distances to Jay their grievances before 
him, The district officers were followed on their tours by half- 
starved hillmen, whose misery drove them into the plains against 
their natural instinct. "Thé medical assistants in charge of the 
dispensaries on the skirts of tho Ghats reported the extraordinary 
increase of cases of round worms, which they attributed to in- 
sufficient and badly-cooked food. Even the women and children 
who hed helped their families by collecting hirda nuts 
(Myroholan), or honey and bees’ wax, found that the collection 
was restrieted within certain limita ; and even within these limits 
they were obliged to deal with a contractor to whom in many cases 
the collection cf miscellaneous forest produce was sold by auction. 
The pressure which this chorus of discontent and protest exerted was 
irresistible. The administration had meanwhile passed into new 
hands: and Sir James Fergusson, unpledged to either party, was able 
to take a calm and impartial view of the situation. He was not 
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inclined to overlook the importance of the imperial interests involved 
in promoting the re-forestment of the Ghats. At the same time the 
deliberate opinion of Sir Philip Wodehouse stood on record as a 
protest against the extreme measures which had lately been 
adopted. Under these circumstances he determined to adopt a 
middle course, and, whilst retrauug the steps taken in the last 
few months, to make no concessiva until the necessity for it was 
indisputably shown. » ° 

The concessions made have therefore been jealousy guarded, 
and some description of them may now be given. In order that 
the cultivators might raise sufficient crops for the populatiou of 
the highland villages, it was necessary to re-allot them land for 
kumri. But such re-allotments have oniy been sanctioned in 
exceptional tracts where two conditions are observed. The first 
condition is that the tract should be isolated and far removed 
beyond the range of markets, and where labour and other sources 
of subsistence are not to be procured. The other condition 
depends on the configuration of the country and its adaptation to 
the kumri form of cultivation. ‘The wants of one village, as com- 
pared with those of another not even far distant, depend entirely 
on this consideration, and vary therefore indefinitely. In these 
special tracts concessions have been made, which again are care- 
fully guarded against abuse. For the Government still recoguise 
to the full the objections to which kumri cultivation is liable, 
aud look forward to a time when it may be stopped without 
entailing on the people such sufferings as no civilized Government 
can tolerate. With this view a limit is fixed for the area assigned 
to kumri, so that it may never exceed half an acre per head of 
the population in the Ghat village, or 4 acres per head fora 
period of 8 years including fallow. This is the maximum assign- 
ment, and in point of fact it has hardly ever been reached. The 
rules regarding rotation are extremely strict. The whole area 
assigned is divided into blocks according to the number of years 
which it will take the land to recover and re-forest itself after 
cultivation. If, for instance, the land bears a rotation of crops 
for two years, then it must lie absolutely fallow for six more years, 
during which the process of reboisement is continued with the 
rapidity natural to a country so refreshed with heavy rain as the 
Ghats are. The natural process is further assisted by protecting 
a certain number of trees in each block during cultivation, 
and re-sowing the whole after it has been cropped. 

In order to assist Government in protecting the land during its 
period ôf fallow, advantage is taken of the clan feeling which 
exists in these highland villages, and the respect which is paid to 
the headmen. A Committee of Heads of families 1s formed in 
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each village, who pledge themselves to protect the fallow blocks 
from any clandestine attempt at cultivation. A fresh lease for 
the block which is to be cropped is taken every year from the 
Committee, and thus there is no possibility of a future generation 
overlooking the stringent conditions on which tlie concessions now 
granted are made. 

It would excite surprise to recount the difficultles and objections 
which have been thrown*n the path of a reform effected with so 
many precautions, and demanded alike by justice and necessity. 
The forest officers adopt the motto “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ;” 
and contest every inch of the ground. Yet it is obvious that the 
small patches which, under the aystem described, are annually taken 
from forest reserve, are utterly insignificant compared with what 
is left. Only a fraction of the blocks is cut down at a time, and 
then it is allowed to recover itself for sif or seven years. The eye 
of an observer wanders over hill and, valley of dense growth, 
and cannot fail to notice the paucity of the blocks where, under 
sholter of the overhanging rock or on gentle slope, the bared 
and blackened hill side shows that the land is prepared for kumri. 
The effect on tho rainfall, the rivers, and the springs of such 
partial denudation cannot really be appreciable. Nor is the loss 
of valuable timber worth discussion. One of the conservators of 
the Bombay Forests, whose experience is great, has not hesitated 
to describe the trees on a piece of kumri land as * not worth 
the expense of cutting, the whole being stunted and unfit for 
profitable use.”‘ The same authority writes about another kumri 
tract as follows:—'*'lhe natural formation is laterite and red 
gravel, with but little depth of soil, and unsuited for ihe growih 
of large timber ever likely to pay the cost of taking it out. The 
Careya Arborea and Ticas family appear to thrive best—both 
useless wood for building purposes—and there is a fair spriukling 
of Lagerstroemia and Terminalia, stunted and ill-shaped, wherever 
soil of sufficient depth to hoid their roots has collected between 
the rocks. The slopes of the hills and sides of the deep ravines 
and wator-courses are more or less covered with an inferior growth 
of bushes, trees and karvi (Strobilanthes)" Any fears then 
which might be entertained as to the effect which the concessions 
lately g:auted might exert upon the prospects of forest conserv- 
ancy, may be dismissed as grouudless. On the other hand the 
gratitude of the villagers to whom these concessions have becn 
made, aud the envy of those to whom they have been denied, 
prove that the policy of Government is really appreciated, and may 
be expected to attain the object’ which it is intended to have. 

The measures taken to redress the gricvances of the other 
classes require no detailed explanation, Forest reserves which 
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are not actually under process of re-forestment are to be thrown 
‘open to grazing. In some parts a reservation is made that not 
more than three-fifths of the total area shall be given out to the 
Dhangars. The intolérable restrictions which closed the water 
pools and springs against man and beast in the hottest and driest 
months of the years are to be modified. Something will also be 
done, it may be hoped, to allow the iron smelters to continue their 
harmless and useful fra le. Lastly, the Government have discourag- 
ed the system of contracts for miscellaneous forest produce, and 
especially the collection of hirda nuts, Such a system interposed 
an obnoxious middleman between the cdllectors and the market 
which had an injurious effect on thè profits of the former without 
in any way increasing the reccipta of the Forest Department. 

Such has been the history of what has been termed the perse- 
cution of the Ghat villagers. Driven from the plains by fresh 
tides of conquest, these hardy hillmen have battled against a 
malarious climate and the ravages of wild beasts. The hardships 
which they have ugdergone, and the many noble traits in their 
characters, entitle them to the generous sympathy of the British 
Government, Yet they have encountered in the foresters a worse 
enemy than ever their forefathers met on the plains of the Dek- 
khan. The native constabulary of India, under the strict supervi- 
sion of the Magistracy, checked at every step by law and re- 
gulation, aud working in the full light of public opinion, are 
often looked upon with terror by the people, But the organised 
persecution of the Forest Department, with its ignorant army 
of beat guards and forest patrols, far removed from British 
supervision, inspires far more terror in the solitude of the 
highland villages than can easily be imagined by those who have 
never visited these remote valleys and mountains, The writer of 
this paper was lately trying a villager charged with the offence of 
cutting down a small tree, In defending himself the accused man 
exclaimed with vehemence :—" Is it likely that 1 should cuta branch 
when even a leaf is now more sacred in tho eyes of Government 
than the happiuess of its hill-subjocts?" "The interests of any de- 
partment are the interest of the whole machinery of Government, 
The protection of the Ghats against denudation is a matter of 
vital interest to the State and to the population of India. But 
public opinion and common sense will endorse the policy laid 
down by Sir Philip Wodehouse, and now being vigorously pro- 
secuted by Sir James Fergusion. That policy was thus described. :— 
“The demands of forest conseryancy must be satisfied without 
entailing on a harmless and industrious population such sufferings 
as no civilized Government can tolerate.” 

W., LEz—WARNER, 


Agr, X.--IHIINPUSTANI POETS AND POETRY, 


F speech is thought incorporated, the literature of a people is 
the incorporation of its mental and moral life. Its liter- 
ature is a monumental embodiment of the evolution of its thoughts, 
of the development of its moral and intellectual life, and of the 
emotions that have thrilled its leading and represeutative minds, 
The record of the daily life of a mere cooly, exhibiting his thoughts 
and emotions from childhood to the end of his life, when he passes 
unnoticed from the vast congeries of that collective, progressive 
being called humanity, would be a wonderful study. The life of 
a great people, stereotyped for us and for coming ages in its earliest 
and latest literature, is a noble field for investigation and thought. 
No one cau be a broad, intelligent, appreciative worker among 
a people possessing a literature, without being a student of that 
literature. 

Not to delay with a discussion of what constitutes the Hin- 
dustáuí language, I take what may be conveniently called one 
dialect of it, and confine myself to Urdu Poetry, using the term 
Hindustani as synonymous with Urdá. The moral and emotional 
life especially is exhibited in poetry. The heart and the sentiments 
sing and we get poetry. The emotional or sentimental ebullition, 
as it ripples forth in rhythm and measure, embodying some thought, 
or feeling, or passion, is by a trope put for the voice of a muse or 
the tones of her lyre And consistently enough, for we are here 
in the realm of imagination and rhetorical personification. 

Poetry being the language of passion and imagination, it Ís a 
phenomenon to be expected that it be found early in the history 
of the individual or nation. Then the imagination is most lively, 
aud the passions and the feelings are less under control. In the 
enchanted days of youth when the tender sentiments abound, prose 
is far too sober a dress for the rosy imaginings and the vivid glow of 
feeling. Hence the innocent delusion so frequently indulged in, that 
one has breathed the air of Parnassus and must be a poet. Con- 
firmatious from personal experience will suggest themselves. 
Poetry is a phenomenon of the early literary life of a nation also. 
Urdá literature is now in its earlier stages; the poetic period is here, 
and numerous among the bocks that are now somewhat rapidly 
making up a literature, are efforts in poetry. An interesting ques- 
tion might be raised here as to the availability of the Urdé language 
as a medium for the poetic inspirations of the muses. This avail- 
ability consists in its power as a thought vehicle, and its develop- 
ment in tropes and figures—-its quality of resonance and smoothness 
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and sweetness—its susceptibility of rhythm and metre. Some 
of these matters must come with the growth of a language, while 
some of them, as tropes and figures, may exist in great power in 
the early stages of a language, and are often found in its oldest 
literature. Nothing can exceed the vivid personificalions and 
apostrophes of the Rig-Veda hymns, and of the early Hebrew 
poetry, for example, iu the 148th Psalm: “ Praise ye the Lord, 
Praise ye him, sun and. moon ; Praise ye’him, all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps, fire 
and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind fulfilling his word; 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and al? cedars * * * let them 
praise the name of the Lord.” What touches of beauty and 
power are found in Isaiah: “ The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands" (Chapter 55,12). The Urdá, while still 
in an early stage of existenee as a language, and while yet almost 
in tlie infancy of its literature, nevertheless has great fertility of 
resource for the expression of the creations of imagination, and 
impassioned thought, for, Minerva-like, it sprung fully equipped 
from the brain of such noble progenitors as the Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian. These have contributed at once to its treasure of 
poetic power. Evidence and illustrations of this will accumulate 
as we proceed. ‘The languages that brought together the elements 
that form the Urdú or camp language, brought also the elements 
in all their completeness to form the poetic structure and nomen- 
clature of its metrical compositions. The Hindu:táni muse, as 
intimated, leaped forth with her lyre strung and tuued. 

The prosody of the Urdü is the prosody of the Persian —is the 
prosody of the Arabic. And here we have but a repetition of the 
story of the “ Queen's English "—so rapidly, with its linguistic 
virtues and vices, becoming the lingua franca of the world. 
English poetry is born of Latin and Greek poetry, as its structure 
aud nomenclature so plainly betray. 

The Urdá language is already spoken with more or less purity, 
compared with its best type, by nearly as many as speak the 
English tongue, and to the point we are after—let us note the 
nomenclature, outward form and style of its poetry. The words 
for poetry are nasm and shiar. The first of these is from au 
Arabic word meaning to arrange, or put in order. We have here 
a word expressing a power less original than is implied in the one 
from which our poet aud poetry are derived. The Greek poct was 
a creatore As the earliest authors were poets—their metrical 
productions were received and admired as veritable creations. 
The word naem (poetry) refers to the fact of something being 
put together in an orderly manner or measured arrangement, 
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The word shiar is also an Arabic word, from which we got another 
Arabic word sháir a poet, now in every-day use in Urdü, The 
word shiar in Arabic, and also the cognate Hebrew word shdéax 
(YW) mean to divide, discriminate, knew. Hence the common 
Urdà word shaūr, wisdom, intelligence, from which the reason is 
appaicnt why in the carly days of Arabic poetry, he, although 
unlettered, who could utter his thoughts in rhythmical and mea- 
sured language, and often in song, was a sháir, or wise man. From 
the same root we get mushdira, a word in common use, meaning a 
place where the poets or wise men of the city meet for exhibitions 
or contests in poesy. You will hardly find a city or town that does 
not keep up a mushdaira, or circle of poets, who meet for a kind of 
symposium in which they compare poems and often give out sub- 
jects for new efforts. ` 

We already have, as before intimated, a prosody or science of 
poetry in Urdú. — Zi/m-i-U'áz is the word used to designate this 
science. 

Maulví Muhammad Ahsan, formerly tcacher im the Bareilly 
College, is the Author of Risáláe Urúz, always to be had from 
the Government Press at Allahabad. The word Urúz, used for 
versification, is from the same root as arg a petition, or presenta- 
tion; hence Urús is a presentation, or digest, of the subject of 
poctics. 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the elements that entcr into 
this science. Thinking of poetry simp!y as an orderly or metrical 
string of words, which is true to the idea of nazm, as far as the 
mere words are concerned—the rukn or foot is tho first thing to be 
noticed. It means a pillar—plural arká&n, figuratively illustrated 
in the “arkén-t-daulat,” or pillars of state, often used in dce- 
scribing the men who are supposed to stay the Government. 
“ Rukn,” then, refers to the words set up as posts in a measured 
march, as the »azm-maker moves along. From the vuknm or 
rather plural arkdn, poetic feet, the bahr is formed, with what 
propriety so called —it is difficult to say. Buhr, metre, has reference 
to the arrangement of feet in the verse or stanza. This word, also 
from the Arabic, means river or sea. T'he measured flow or music 
of the sea wave, or the pleasant ripple of a river, would suggest a 
name for tho measured rolling feet of the early poets of Arabia. 
In Urdá, then, poctry flows ; iu English it walks on fect, or trips 
along, referring either to the measured tread with which the poem 
moves along, or the word foot is simply typical of measurement in 
the poetic lino, which alas is:often only measurement of words in 
a line, without the light, tripping air of delightful tropes in troops, 
or the stately steppings of the grand creations of the truc 
poictes. In reference to the fect, or measured arrangement in lincs, 
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we uso the word metre, while the Hindustáuí has the word wasn, 
weight, as well as bahr for the same thing. Thus, the Hindustání 
will ask for the wasn, or weight, of a poem, very little of which, 
changing the sense, is2found in many cffusions, Of the 21 or 
more feet in use in Persian, some 11 have acquired a standard 
position in Urdá. This is about the same number as that recognized 
in English. As the Urdü feet come irom tho Persian and Arabic, 
and these correspond to the Latin ande Greek, the poct of India 
and the poet of the West walk with the same feet, and tread in the 
same tracks. The measured tread of Pegasus and the dulcet 
accents of Parnassus, after some 2,500 years, are re-cchoing to-day 
inlands and languages as widely saparated as the Occident and 
Orient, Feet in Urdü have not different names as in English. 
There are no “ iambus" and “ trochee”’ and “ dactyl" and “ spondec,” 
so named. Yet these cxist and are represented, as in Persian, 
by the conjugation of a verbal root, in such a way as to indicate 
the length and quantity of the feet. The same word is repeated 
through the entire line, with the same or a different conjugational 
form, so as to represent the various lengths and quantity of the 
feet. It is almost impossible to represent this point in English, 
so different is the structure of the language from that of the 
Arabic, from which this method of noting tie poetic feet is taken. 
Nor can it be done by the conjugation of any word in Urdá. A 
very feeble and limited illustration may be worked out on the 
stock word “love,” of our English grammars, varying the pro- 
nunciation to suit our purpose. "Take onc of the* most popular 
bars or measures, an octametcr line, thus :— 
Belóved, belóved, belóved, belov'd, 
or another arrangement of feet in tho same measure, thus :— 
Belovéd, belov'd, belovéd, belov'd. 

Here we have the amphibrach and iambus, as we should say iu 
English; but a Hindustani poet wouid say we have feet of tho 
measure “ belovéd” and “ belov'd." "This is the heroic metre of 
the Hindustanis, in which they write of wars and the brave, al- 
though my illustration lies close to a much more tender sentiment. 

Accent, so important in English Poetry, docs not seem to be 
thought of in Urdá Poetry, and in this, as in almost every thing, 
it follows the prosody of the Arabic and Persian. It has been 
disputed whether or not we have accent proper inthe Hindus- 
tání” language. This whole subject seems to be covered by 
the question of vowel quantity, after the manner of the Greck and 
Latin. Ih English poetry often a flne rhythmic cffect is brought 
out by the accent as in this stanza from Poe's “ Raven ;"— 


* Once, upon à midnight dreary, 
While 1 pondered, weak and weary, 
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Over many a quaint and curious 
Volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping,  . 
As of some one quaintly rapping, " 
Rapping at my chamber door. 
"Tis some visitor, I muttered, 
Tapping at my chamber door, 
Only this and nothing more." 
Here the accented syllables are nearly all short in quantity. 
In Hindustání poetry the feet are mado up of long and short 
syllables, making quantity an important subject. Thus, in the 
technical lines, repeated iu a variety of ways to indicate the various 
metres and varied quantity that may be used, we have the popular 
measure before referred to which runs thus; — 
Faülan, faálan, faülan, fail. 
or Filan, fadlin, falan, faülan., 
It is this difference between accent, as we understand 
it, and quantity, as found in Hindustání poetry, that makes tho 
translation of English hymns into something Hindustání, sup- 
posed to fit both the accent of the English hymn and the accent 
of the tune to which it is sung, so dangerous an undertaking. 
More real knowledge of the problem proposed would perhaps be 
prejudicial to the size of our Hindustani hymn books. 

But to return, touching the subject of metre, the Hindustánís 
have adopted names from the Persian, to indicate length and 
nature of measure, just as we speak of long metre, and short 
metre, and Heroic measure, and Alexandrine measure, or ponta- 
meter, hexameter, &c. In Hindustani we have, for instance, 
Bahr-i-Saría, rapid measure; Bahr-i-Khafif, which we may 
call short metre; Bahr-i-Kémil, perfect measure; Bahr-i-Muta- 
qárih, meaning, perhaps, the most pleasing and popular metre. 
There are also words to indicate the number of feet in a line, or 
of lines in a stanza, as Musaddas, hexameter ; Musammun, octa- 
meter, 

Passing on, we may note something of the structure of tho 
verse and stanza. A verse, in the strict sense of one line, is called 
in Urea a bait, or house, from the Arabic and its sister the 
Hebrew—the echo of which we have in the first syllable of the 
names “ Bethel,” and “ Bethlehem," and “ Bethabara.” But 
why is if called a house? This is less easily answered than «the 
question why we call it a verse, from the Latin versus a row, 
which in turn is from vertere to turn round; that is, at.the end 
of a regular row or line we turn round. All this is plain enough, 
but with all the research I have been able to make, the pro- 
priety of calling a line of poetry a house has never yet appear- 
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ed. To be sure, the hemistich, or half verse, is called misra, 
which literally means a door ; but two doors are a long way from 
making a house. Besides, why is this called a door? What 
we call a couplet, or di&ich, is generally written as one line in 
Persian and Urdá. Perhaps it is thought that the two half 
lines fold on each other like the halves of a double door. From 
the door to the house is not far; hence perhaps the fruitful ima- 
gination of some pfimitive Arabic pdet gave the name house 
to the entire verse. 

As usually written, two lines of our poetry make one of the 
Hindustani. Sometimes four misras, or two baits, equal to four 
lines of our poetry, will extend acro$s the page. Often a narrow 
blank space is ruled between the* misras, or hemistichs, intended 
to be a pleasing aid to the eye and mind of the reader. 

The combining of lines into stanzas, wrought out in such a 
variety of ways according to the poet's taste in English, is a 
matter of importance in Urdü also. Many poems have no such 
divisions. The Rubg@ is a poem in which the stanzas consist of 
four '* misrás," or hemistichs, all having the same rhyme. The 
mukhammas is a stanza of five hemistichs, the musaddas of six, 
These have their rules for rhyme or metre, and in most books 
the page is lined in such a way as to indicate the form of stanza 
to the eyo. : 

And here a word as to rhyme. Shakespear’s plays are 
poetry, although the rhyme the critic was after, does not appear. 
All Urdá poetry on the contrary must have its rhyme. This is 
the generic test. The * Qisas-ul-Ambíá" has a prose arrange- 
ment, but in figure, and conception, and rhythm of sentence, it is 
fine poetry ; yet it is not called poetry. The important place of 
rhyme iu poetry must not be surrendered because many a perfect 
rhymist rhymes doggerel. Every tuneful nature responds to 
rhyme, and some of the sweetest and most musical poems in every 
tongue move forward to the dulcet ‘rhythm of echoed and re- 
echoed sound. What can be more simple and charming in idyllic 
sweetness than the little poem to a star, familiar to so many 
children, which runs thus ;— 

* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
r When the blazing sun is set, 
And the grass with dew is wet, 
— Then you show your lite light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night." 
Much of the charm of Poe's poems is in. this matter of rhyme. 
The word for rhyme in Hindustání is Qá/éya ; rhyme-making, 
Qufiya-bandt, Qéfiya is from an Arabic word meaning to follow, 
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and the word is used to indicate a repetition of sound, just as our 
word “ rhyme,” if connected with rhythm, from the Greek 
p»Unos, Meaning a regular recurring. A familiar example of 
rhyme, taking that most familiar book, thetBágh-o-DBahár, is found 
in the bait, or couplet : — 
* Chalti chakki dekhkar, diya Kabírá ro, 
Do pátan ke bích à sábit gay4 na ko." 
A fine specimen of rhyme taken from Maulvy Safdar Alí's 
Bulbulon ke Najme, or Songs of the Nightiugales, runs thus in 
the praise of God :— 
* Qalam phir shahádat ki ungli uthá 
Jiüá harf-zan yan ki? Rabb-ul-Ulá, 
Nahfn koi terá na hogá'sharfk 
Teri zát hai wahdahé 14 sharik. 
Parastish ke qábil hai tú ai karfm, 
Ki hai zát terí Gafür-o-Rahím." 
The same sound often rhymes through an entire poem. The 
word radif also indicates à kind of rhyme not often found in 
English, in which the same word rhymes with itself. The word 
radif means two persons riding the same horse, the aptness of 
which would be, that Pegasus in this case 1s carrying the same 
word double. A specimen, not the most poetical, and in which 
the horse is ridden quite to death, may be found in the “ Nightin- 
ale Songs" referred to. It is a gastda or panegyric on a horse 
by Násikh of Lucknow and trots off thus :— 
** Raftar men aurang-i-Sulaiman hai yih ghorá, 
Px sfrat-o khilqat men to insan hai vih ghorá. 
Chamkáte bí játá hai zamín se jo fulak par, 
Sab kahte hain khurshád-i-darakhshián hai yih ghora, 
Hai jalwa, tamásháe jahán chánd kf mánind, 
Rutbe men falak se bhí do chanian hai yih ghorá. 
Gardan yih buland uskí hai gulshan men jo guzrá, 
Qurnrí ne kahd sarw-i-khirámán hai yíh ghorá. 
Atá hai pasína jo use, 4b-1 baqá hai, 
Haiwán hai to kya, Chashmae IHaiwán hai yih ghori,” 
And so on this wonderful horse goes ; and the same word may 
thus rhyme through an entire poem. We have this rhyming 
of the same word with itself illustrated to some extent in English. 
Thus inthe song of Hiawatha, Longfellow, oddly enough, often 
makes the same word rhyme with itself in the beginning of the 
line, thus :— 
** Should you ask me whence these stories e 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, m 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwam, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
mo their frequent repoti out; a 
Ce Ce 
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Sometimes he has one word rhyming at the beginning of the line, 
and another rhyming at the cud of the same line, thus :— 
* Saw the earliest flower of spring time, 

Saw the beauty of the spring time,” 
S N does the same thing i. the “ charge of the light Bri- 
rade, 
j * Cannon to right of them, 

Cannot tc left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyed and thundered.” 
Another point is the various kinds of poetical composition in 
Orda. We have in English the sonnet, and ode, and ballad, and 
idyl, and elegy, and epic, and soon, referring both tv the matter 
and form of the poem. In the same way the Hindustani poets 
refer their creations to nufherous heads, or species, which they have 
borrowed with the rest from the Persian. Thus we find Rubát 
or dobaii, the Gazal, the Qustda, the Masnawt, and so on, 
involving the question both of the form and matter of the poem. 
The dobaití, or “ two-verscd, " is a short epigrammatic poem. 
The Gacl corresponds to our sonnet or ballad. The Quséda is 
used for panegyric, elegy, satire, &c, The Masnawé is the Heroic 

oem. 

These all require a special form of versification. To illustrate tho 
last-mentioned, the Masnawi has all its baits, or verses, composed 
in the same metre, and the second hemistich of each must rhyme 
with first. A poem in which the last line, or henfistich, of the first 
Stanza is repeated at the close of each succeeding stanza, is called 
tarjyiuband. In Engiisk poetry, we have somethiug of the same kind. 
Thus, they tell us that a sonnet should consist of only fourteen 
lines, so composed that the first eight lines should contain but 
two rhyming sounds, and the last six lines but two more. 

It may be stated here that a collection of poems 1s called a 
Díwán, with a propriety uot very ‘manifest. A “ Diwan” isa 
tribunal, and may refer to the building, or to the seat of judi- 
cature. We have an echo of the word in the divan, a kind of 
sofa, borrowed like most of our finery and meuns of ease-taking, from 
the luxurious Orient, From the literal seat of judicature, to the ruler, 
or judge, who sits on it,—to the court and building and associate 
grandoes assembled, the transition is not difficult. Metaphorically, 
then, a Díwán is a grand book of grand poems, and any one familiar 
wilh the charming simplicity with which the oriental can indulge in 
self-laygation, will not bo offended when the poet calls his 
collection a * Diwan,” 

Another matter worthy of note is that each poet invariably has a 
poetical name, often descriptive of something in himself or his 
claim. Thus Násikh, the nom-de plume of a Lucknow poct, 
means that his splendor has cclipsed, or abrogated, that of all other 
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oets. Sádí, the sweetest of the Persian poets, was so called because 
ie lived in the reign of Sad Bin Zangí, king of Persia. Our de- 
lightful Christiau poet, Hasan Ali, has taken the name Safir, which 
may mean a warbler. t 

We have thus gone briefly over the nomenclature and elements 
of Hindustání poetry. In something more thana century this 
growing lauguage has passed into a considerable literature, a large 
part of which is poetry.‘ Butthe poets—who are they? Their 
name is legion. They throng every town and city, and their 
effusions may be found at every native book-stall and abound iu all 
the vernacular newspapers. 

As I have stated, this is the poelic period of the Hindust4ni lan- 
guage. A Budaon poet writes that a brief account of only the 
noted Urdá poets, would make a book of more than 3,000 pages. 
This man has a symposium of poets at his house. I have been 
told that 200 poets have assembled at ore time in the unpoetical 
city of Bareilly. It is said 500 poets can be turned up in Lucknow. 
A. Maulvy told the writer that his own family boasted of 60 or 70 
poets. Every school-boy writes poetry, and perhaps there are 
more books of poetry than of prose. 

The early Moslem kings of India encouraged the cultivation of 
Persian literature. Some of the finest Persian Poets, as Amir Khusrau 
of Delhi, wrote and died in India. Since the greater than Moslem 
kings came, the cultivation of literature in the Hindustani has been 
effectively encoyraged. A Maulvy recently remarked to the writer 
that no language and literature ever grew so rapidly. There have 
been two principal centres of native effurt—Delhi and Lucknow, 
each claiming the purest aud best type of UrdG. Here poets were 
always welcomed and favored by the royal courts, and many of 
them received marked distinction, As specimens I may just make 
the merest biographical mention of a few of the many that 
have striven for poetical honors. Dard, one of the oldest of the 
Urdá poets, wrote a hundred years ago at Delhf. His real name 
was Khwaja Mir. He was distinguished, as his name indicates, 
by the plaintive and pathetic character of his poems. Four of his 
collections bear the names of Nála-e-Dard, Ah-i Sard, Soz-i Dil. 
aud Shamá-e-Mabhfil, ie, "'The Lamentations of Dard,” “The 
Cold Sigh " or “ Deep Sigh” as we should say ; * Heart Burn- 
ings” and the “ Lamp of the Assembly.” 

Saudá was more noted than Dard and wrote somewhat later. 
He was born at Delhi, and his real name was Mirza Rafía. Asa 
poet, he flourished at Lucknow ża the time of Nawab So^!ut Alf 
Khan and his son, Nawáb Asaf Ud-daula. He was distinguished for 
lis satirical Qasída. He was the poet laureate of Asaf Ud-daula, 
and gained the title of “ Malik-ush-shuara,’ or king of poets, 
rather prince of poets, we should say. Still later wrote Mushafi or 
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Shekh Gulám Hamadání, born at Amroha, in the Morádábád dis- 
trict, Rohilkund. He was attracted to Agra, and later to Lucknow, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He wrote voluminously, 
leaving six Díwáns or céllections of his poetry and two lives of the 
poets. He died about 50 years ag... 

Násikh, one of the best of the poets, was the son of a tent-maker, 
He was born at Faizábád, and his real name was Shekh Imám 
Bakhsh. He never had a teacher, and became what he was by 
the force of real genius, Attracted to Lucknow, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a circle of poets. Gází-Uddín Haidar, then reigning, 
said to his Prime Minister that he would give Násikh the title of 
Malik-ush-shuará, if he would come*to his court. In other words, 
he offered him the position of poet laureate, Násikh replied that if 
Mirzá Sulaiman Shikoh, prince of Delhf, or the Governor-General 
of India, would give him a title, he would accept it. What less 
could be expected from Lueknow than that the king would drive 
him from his domain, Nasikh was the author of several books, 
and when he died, a fellow poet wrote this line, which indicates the 
date of his death :— 


“ Dilá ! Shergof uthf Lukhnaáü se.” ° 
Oh my soul ! Poesy has fled from Lucknow. 


Asad Ulla Khán, one of the Delhi poets, took the pretentious nom 
de plume of Gálib, or the conqueror. He was the teacher of Abú 
Zafur, late king of Delhi, himself a poet of some distinction. 
Gálib wrote largely in Persian also. Ho left severaf books of Urdü 
poetry, written often in an obscure style. He died in 1866. 

Returning to Lucknow, I may mention one poot more, 
Dabir, whose real name was Mirzá Salámat Alf. He was at one 
time a paper-dealer. He was famous in Marsía, or elegy. He gained 
the title of Tuti-e-Hind, or paroquet of Iudia. It is said, Maul- 
vies came long distances to hear his elegies at the close of the Muhar- 
ram, He died only a year or two ago. *But it would not do to 
close these biographical hints without at least indicating that we 
have Hindustani poetesses, as well as poets, although none of them 
have risen to much distinction, which may be laid rather to the 
social system, than to want of genius. I have seen a list of 3!) 
names of native women who have written graceful poetry. 

Alím, wife of the Oude king, Wájid Ali Shah, has written some 
delightful lines. She has the pretty name of Akhtar, or star, and 
still“lives, I believe, at Garden Reach. It is said that she is a charm- 
ing player on the sitár, or Indian guitar, a favorite instrument 
here, as Well as with the poets of the West. I find this delightful 
couplet among Alim’s lines :— 


* Ai bágbán chaman men yih kahde pukrke, 
Lo bulbulo ! chalo ki din áe bahár ke," 
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which pretty expression might be put in English thus :— 

Oh ! gardener, go, sing out among the flowers, 

Ho ! nightingales, come all, for the spring days again are ours. 
Another poctess, Munní, a Kashmiri by race, takes the celes- 
tial nom de plume of Zuhra, Venus, She was born and brought 
up in Calcutta, Hor verses are written in Urdú. I find this 
poetic description of her :— 

* Gulrf-o-gulbadan-o-gulandam hai, 
Kbushré-o-khush-guli-o-khush-kharam hai,” 
which, in poetic euphony, is quite beyond the power of translation, 
and can be only feebly paraphrased by saying that it means that 
Zubra has a countenance and figure, charming as a rose, aye, a 
pleasing face and pleasing voice with a graccful gait. 

I must not venture on invidious distinctions by saying more 
of living poets, At any rate, on correct historic principles, they 
are too near to get their true perspective; so lot us content 
ourselves with glancing at what those songsters have been singing 
about. The student of Hindustání poetry finds a literature 
curious and varied, if not very extensive, We have somethiug 
of comedy and tragedy ; we have cpics and didactics ; parodies 
and travesties. Wo have gnomic poets and lyric pocts, satirists, 
aud dramatists. Much of all this is yet in its infancy. One most 
prolific subject with our poets here, as in every age and clime, is 
love. Many seem to have a lyre of but one string, and they harp 
and harp and harp, till the thing becomes ludicrous to Hindus- 
tanis themselves, Safdar Alí, in the introduction to his “ Songs 
of the Nightingales,” says, “ Alas, the pocts have written too 
little of what contributes to truc culture. They have not cared 
for cither good matter or style. The poets have too much pre- 
ferred the subject of love (ishq), and have spent their whule 
livesin love-sighing and lamentation, “balki bahuton me súri 
umr ythi voná royd.” Tie author of a new Lindustanf story, 
called “ Jaubar-i-Aql," protests against the perpetual obtrusion 
of this subject, and he avows that he will write a story bound to 
attract without it. I canuot declare how successful this bold 
innovation has proved, with the reading public, but the story is 
nota bad one. Apropos of all this, Jawahar Sing also, who seems 
to be a kind of poet laureate to the Raja of Balrampur, in bring- 
ing out his “ Díwáni-Panjam," in his introduction forestalls the 
satiated reader by intimatin, that he writes a “ nayd mazmun 
jis men áshiqána bayán nahin hai" Xe will write, of God's 
praise and good “ nasihat,” which too might he inferred trom the 
title of his. book, “ Tahzfib-i-Akhlig.” or Moral Science. A 
topid glance at the names of some of the books of pocty 
will rescue in a measure the reputation of the pocts, and 
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indicate what they can write about, We find at tho Curator's, 
Allahabad, “ Gulshan-i-Sarwari,’ or the “Flowor-garden of 
Sarwari.” The book with this euphonie title consists of moral 
essays. Nadir Sháb, the editor of a Panjab paper, gives us 
* Amín-i-Hikwat," also ou morals Jawáhar Sing, the Balrámpur 
poet, gives us another book called * Mufarrih-i-Dilkushá," which 
he says is “ haad khorí ke baydn men." Besides this he has written, 
" Jauhar-i-A flak,” or Jewels of tho firmanfent, a book on Astronomy 
and Astrology, also "Jauhar-i-Idrák," science of physiognomy. 
Altáf Husen of Paniput, at the instunco of the indefatigable 
Sayad Ahmad Khan, has written a rather long poem on the 
* Rise and Fall of Islam.” It is talled “ Madd-o-Juzr-i-Isl&n," 
and is in six line stanzas, easy flowing style. I must iudulge 
the reader with a specimen, to show what the author thinks of 
our side of the world as compared with his own, lie says of 
the West :— 5 

“ Kisi waqt ji bhar ke sote nabin wuh, 

Kabhi ger mihnat se hote nahin wub, 

Bizáat ko apni dubáte nabiu wub, 
Kot lamba bekár kháte nahin wuh, 


Na chalne se thakte na uktáte hain wuh, 
Bahut barh gae aur barhe játe hain wuh. 


Magar ham kl abtak Jahan the wabin hafu 
Jimádát ki tarah bár-i-zamín hain, 

Hain duny4 men aise, ki goy& nabiu hain. 
Zamine se kuchh aise füáriq-nasbíu hain. e 
Ki goyá zurfiri thé jo kam karná, 

Wuh sab karchuke, ek b&qí hai marná,” 


Books of the older poets are generally miscellaneous collections 
un a great variety of subjects. Nature, so fruitful a theme for 
poets of the West, has not much inspiration for the Indian 
burds. You will find no Briant, or Whittier, or Thomson, iu 
India. ‘There is not much written on purling streams and wavy 
fields and singing birds, although, to be sure, the merits anu 
general availability of the bulbul, or nightingale, are inexhausti- 
ble with the Hindustani pocts. Something we have, for we have 
seen a fine horse trotted out, and a Lucknow poet gives us lines | 
on that most unpromising, unpoetical and unwieldy of all subjects, 
an elephant, unless it be that of a bolder genius who has 
taken the hardly more hopeful, although certainly more sprightly 
subjæt of fleas. The lines of this last, with a doleful refrain, 


run thug :— 
E “ Baraát ká hai khauf na*bárish ká hamko dar, 
Albatta bij!i hamko darátí hai kaundkar, 
Isk bhi gam nahin hai jo hojáwe yún basar, 
Lekin kharábi yik hai ki á áke rit bhar, 
Pissti hamen satátle bain Sahib pahár par" 
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The writer unfortunately has not laid the civilized world under 
obligation, by propounding a remedy for the evil his poetic genius 
walls at. But perhaps we are hardly just to our pom for they 
have given us some fine touches on rature. fdar Ali, the 
Christian poet—a significant fact—in his “Bulbulon ke Najme" 
(the inevitable bulbul) gives such titles as “ Basant,” spring; 
“khaz4n,” Fall ; also * Rain and Clouds” ; * Gul-o-Bulbul," Flowers 
and the Nightingale, a Tafjia-band, every line of which ends in 
“ bulbul !* There is a pretty pastoral by one Sajjád Husen in a 
Bareilly Urdá paper, called * Hidáyat-ul-Fitrat" or Nature as a Guide. 
A wise hermit is introduced who, when interrogated, says, he learned 
not from Socrates and Pluto, ‘but from bees, ants, fowls, &c. This 
poem, apparently a translation, however, has some delightful pass- 
Me in it, Taken this on the garden where the hermit was 
found :— 
 Dekha usne bág hai ek p«r fizá, 
Pur bahár-o-mewadár-o-ján fizá, 
Bag hai mánind Bustán-i-Iram, 
Sair se jiske parrán he jiske hamm o-gaui, 
Já bajá nahren hain jari bá «af, 
Thandi thandi dilkushá áli hawá, 
Dilko farhat baklibshe aur ánkhon ko uúr, 
Jin ko réhat, tabiat ko surfir, 
Lek, yih ráhí hia sie mak&n, 
Tha gul-i-ummíd ke chunne se dhyán." 
The poem closes with the reply of the hermit, thus :— 
“ H&n magar yih hamm jo rakhtá hún main, 
Roz-o-shab jiske maze chakhtá hün main, 
Sirf Nechar ne batáyá hai mujhe, 
Mert fitrat ne batáyá hai mujhe." 
Much of Urdü poetry is translation from the Persian and even 
from English. Nor is there disparagement of the genius of 
Indian poets in this, for Longfellow, most loved abroad of American 
poets, translated from German, Danish, French, Italian and 
Spanish. And are not “ Pope's Homer" and *' Dryden's Virgil” 
household words ? 

We have in Urdú, Jawáhar-i-Manzüm or “ Poetical Pearls,” 
being translatious of readings in English Poetry. -We find also a 
poetical translation of the Gulistán called * Nigár-i-Rozí" There 
is a translation of Parnell’s Hermit, which obtained a prize of 
Rs 100, This translation runs thus :— 

* Dar chashm-i-khalq se AR ge qarín, 
Thá kisi sahrá men ek ábid makin, 
Hásil usko jab se tha sinn-i-shutir, 
Abl-i-dunya se raha kartá thá dúr. 
Ibtids se thé ib&ádat uská kám, 
Chábtá thá zist ho yún hi tamam. 
Wain kiyá kartá thá wuh apni guzar, 
Thá bichhauná kAb aur koh ghar. . 
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The samar sahrá ke sirf uskí gizá 
Waste peni ke chashma koh ká 
Tei tarah wuh khalq se rahkar judá 
Káttá nugát apni ba Khudá." 
While in epic poetry the Urdá has no Homer or Virgil, yet an 
Indian Pope and a Dryden have given us the Persian Sháhnáma of 
Firdausí, the heavenly, and the Ramáyan, in Urdú verse, Drama 
has not been entirely neglected. Sayad Agá Hasan, poetically 
known as AÁmánat, who died in Lucknow forty years ago, 
wrote a play widely known as “ Indar Sabhá," In this play celes- 
tials and terrestriala mingle freely in a love plot. The poetry is not 
bad as to style, but is maudlin to the last degree, There is another 
drama, also called Indar Sabha, by one Madári Lál, which I have 
not seen. I imagine it may be said of it also, * yibf roná royá." 
But I have hardly left myself space to notice the interesting and 
important subject of sacred lyric poetry. We have now numerous 
hymns and gazals, translated and original. I have referred to the 
difficult task of translating hymns. Yet some of the Urdá trans- 
lations of hymns, wilo conforming to but little of the prosody of 
the language, in spite of prosody, have the ring of genuine poetry 
about them. They will live, like everything of real merit, and 
constitute-if need be a new school of poctry. Is there not genuine 
rhythm and sweetness in these stanzas :— 


“ Wuh mominon ká Jauhar hai, 
Aur Motí bebahá ; 

Kalísiyá ká wuh Shauhar hei, 
Aur Manji dunyá ka. 

Bag merá us se taza hai ; 
Wuh ha Hayát ka Ab: 

Bihisht ká wuh darwáza hai, 
Aur Rástí ka A’tab.” 


Again, there is real merit in stanzas like these :— 


t“ Ekbí pyárá hai haméra , 
Dost haqigf, Yar aziz; 
Us kf nísbat sárí ulfat, 
Is jahán kf, hal náchiz, 

Us ki ulfat aur mubabbat 
Mere dil par g&lib hai ; 
Apne Yér ki mibr o p'yár kí 
Alerf jan nit tálib hai." 


Nothing can exceed the touching melody of lines like the follow- 
ing in Hindee :— 


"- 
Sun “Lakhon men ek mer£ Priy, 
Ek hí raerá Priy hai ; 
Us ne mere man ko liya, 
Prem ke bal se liyá bai, 
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Priye Prabhü ! man jo liyá, 
Das, to sab kuchh tera hai ; 
Apná sab kuchh tujhe diy&, 
Ab td Pritam merá hai.” : 
Foremost among our original hymnists if Shujaat Ali, who per- 
haps is so completely facile princeps, that we may mention liim 
with special emphasis among many. Others, as Hasan Ali, have 
written well. We have in a collection of hymns a noble gazl of 
his composition which runs thus :— 
* Mere dil men yád usf kí hai, mere 
lab pa us ká hí nám hai: 
Jo rafíq ¢ münis-i-&siyán, jo Shafi c 
roz e giyám har 
Main kalima gair kê kyGn parhün, 
bhalá z&ya waqt ko kytin karáu, 
Mere lab pa kalima usf ká Bai, jo 
azal se Haqq ká Kalám hai." 
Other Christian poets in the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab are singing sweet songs that will live iu the future aud 


touch tlie hearts of thousands, 
T, J. SCOTT, 


ey 


THE QUARTER, 


i re far from uneventfui, the period since our last quar- 

terly retrospect has been unmarked by events of first rate 
political importance. Kandahar, it is true, has been evacuated by our 
troops during the interval ; but the question of its abandonment 
once definitively settled, the movement itself becomes a matter of 
minor interest, Muhammad Hashim Khap, the governor appointed 
by the Amir, arrived in the city on, the 16th April Our troops 
commenced their homeward march on the.]5th ; tho rear guard 
left the city on the 21st, and the Amir's territory was completely 
evacuated by the 27th. 

In the meantime Chaman and the Pishin Valley continuo to be 
occupied by our troops, and, as full discretion has been given the 
Indian Government to prolong the occupation as long as necessary, 
it is certain they will mot be given up till after tho close of thc 
rainy season, at the earliest. Indced, the promptitude with which 
the Home Government lately contradicted a rumour that they had 
ordered the movement to be carried out at once, combined with the 
fact that the Government of India is strongly opposcd to further 
retrocession, affords some ground for hope that the Pishin Valley at 
least, may after all be permanently retained. The fact is that, as long 
as Ayub's power at Herat remains unbroken, and diis attitude onc 
of hostility to the new Amir, the position of the latter at Kandahar 
is to the last degree precarious ; and, though we should probably 
abstain from interference in the struggle, whichever way victory 
might tend, it is unlikely that even the present Administration 
would abandon the Pishin Valley with Ayub in possession 
of that city. To do so under such conditions would be to expose 
our outpost at Quetta to unnecessary, danger, and possibly to 
invite yet more serious complications. 

Regarding Ayub’s plans or movements little definite seems to 
be known. In the early part of the quarter it was rumoured that 
he was reduced to great straits by a successful rebellion on the 
part of Hashim Khan ; but this report appears to have been 
without foundation, and the latest account is that he is organising, if 
he has not already initiated, an advance in force against Kandahar. 

IA the meantime an action has taken place at Girishk between 
the Amir's troops and a body of Ayub’s partisans under Azim Shah, 
in whith the latter were worsted? after a fight of some duration 
and obstinacy. 

The force assembled to operate against the Wazírís was ulti- 
mately increascd to about ten thousand of all arms, which entcred 
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the Valley in two divisions by different routes, under Generals 
Kennedy and Gordon respectively. 

General Kennedy’s force marching by the Zam Valley route, 
reached Kanigoram on the 5th May. s During the march, the 
whole of the tribes, except the Nana Kheyl, submitted, and five 
out of six of the ringleaders in the Tank affair surrendered 
themselves, Mushak, the remaining ringleader, still remains at 
large, General Gordon's force advanced by the Khysara Valley 
route, ultimately joining General Kennedy at Razmak on the 10th 
May. Very little opposition was encountered anywhere, and our 
losses were trifling. Qn the other hand, beyond the blowing up 
of a few towers and some destruction of crops, little harm seems 
to have been done to the enemy, and it is said to be doubtful whether 
the fine ug um upon them will be realised. Some valuable survoy 
work was, however, carried out by parties with the force. General 
Kennedy’s division returned to Tank on the 18th May, while 
General Gordon’s recrossed the border on the 20th. A blockade 
is reported to have been determined on against the Durkhanis, 
a small tribe in the neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan, on 
account of an unprovoked attack made by them on a friendly 
tribe. 

The Court Martial on Colonel Malcolmson commenced its pro- 
ceedings on the 9th April. 

The charges were :— 

First Charge.—-Misbehaviour before the enemy in such manner 
as to show cowardice, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1880, during 
the retreat from field of battle at Maiwand, in Afghanistan, in 
the following instances :— 

First.—In having at the commencement of the retreat near 
Khusk-i-Nakhud, while Brigadier-General Nuttall was with the 
rear guard employed in placing wounded and tired men on horses 
and camels, proposed to retire at once, assigning as a reason that 
he saw a strong body o cavalry moving towards them, which 
was not the fact. 

Second.—In having at a later period of the retreat, when com- 
manding his regiment, among which were the Guides, upon whoin 
the reireating force depended for the direction of the night march, 
marched away to Ata Karez and for the time abandoned the 
wounded and tired men; so that he, with his regiment, reached 
Ata Karez some two hours before the rear guard, although he had 
been ordered by Brigadier-General Nuttall to march slowly, being 
told that an orderly and slow retirement was requisite te Lold the 
enemy in check, as well as to conform with the slow progress of 
the wounded and tired men of the force. 

Third.—In having at a period of the retreat later than the 
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foregoing, namely, at Howzi Madat, openly expressed to Briga- 
dier-General Burrows his desire to abandon the guns, which wore 
laden with wounded officers and men, and to push on to Kandahar, 
giving as one reason thaf the artillery of the enemy were pursu- 
ing, and that the whole of the force yet surviving would be 
destroyed ; and as another, that three companies of Native Infan- 
try in advance at Ashu Khan required aid. 

Fourth.—In having #fter leaving Howzi Madat, outmarched 
the rest of the retreating force and placed a distance of some 
three miles between himself and the guns laden with wounded 
officers and men, although he had beefi ordered by Brigadier- 
General Burrows not to lose the touch of the guns, 

Second Charge—Having by "word of mouth spread reports 
calculated to create unnecessary alarm on the 27th and 28th of 
July, 1880, during the retreat from the field of battle at Maiwand, 
iu the following instances :«— 

First.-—In having at different intervals of the night, magni- 
fied the report of ,jezails and matchlocks discharged from 
villages that were passed, into the sound of the artillery of 
the enemy in pursuit; and represented that clumps of trees 
passed were cavalry of the enemy threatening the flanks. 

Second.—In having, towards dawn, near the village of Ashu 
Khan, raised the alarm that the cavalry of the enemy were upon 
them, saying “ Here they come at a gallop ;” the fact being that 
the cavalry seen was the rear guard of the retreating force, con- 
sisting of a weak troop. 

Third Charge.—Having used words calculated to create despond- 
ency on the 28th of July, 1880, during the retreat from the 
field of battle at Maiwand, in the following instance :— 

First.—In having on an occasion when rebuked by Brigadier- 
General Burrows and by him asked if he wanted a stampede into 
Kandahar, openly replied : ** It will end in that yot." 

Second.—In having at Ashu Khar openly remarked that he 
thought any further delay on the part of the cavalry unnccessary, 
and that not one of the force would reach Kandahar alive. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. Generals Burrows and 
Nuttall, Lieutenant-Colonel Leach and others were cxamined fox 
the prosecution, the evidence elicited in cross-examination being less 
damaging to Colonel Malcolmson than to some of his superiors. 
On Fe 18th, after examining only one or two of the witnesses for 
the defence, the Court suddenly arrested the proceedings and 
honorabéz acquitted the prisoner, e : 

The territories of our feudatory, the Maharana of Udaipur, 
have been the scene of a rising of the Bhila which at one time 
threatened to attain serious dimensions, and which actually resulte 

26 
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ed in considerable loss of life among both the Maharana’s people 
and the insurgents. The discontent which prepared the wa 
for this outbreak seems to have been mainly connected wit 
increase of taxation, accompanied probably with oppressive 
conduct on the part of the Udaipur officials, A perusal of 
the terms extorted by the Bhils will, however, give a clearer 
idea of their grievances than any mere theory of the origin 
of the disturbance. The actual occasion of the rising is 
said fo have been a summons sent by the Thannadar of 
Bara Pal to one of the Bhil headmen, in connexion with the 
census operations, The headman seems to have been contuma- 
cious, and the sawar sent by the Thannadar, attempting to 
arrest him, was cut down. Immediately afterwards the Bhils of 
the neighbourhood assembled in force, and, marching on the 
Bara Pal Thannah, murdered all the officials there and committed 
other atrocities. What followed is thus described in an article 
in the Englishman of the 2nd May :— 

The Udaipur Government at once sent out a force to the scene 
of the outbreak, at the same time directing that affairs should 
be settled, if possible, by peaceable negotiation. The Bhils were 
apparently ready to negotiate, provided the troops should not 
advance beyond Bara Pal: they however did so, and a sipáhi shot 
a Bhil who was on tho way to join the disaffected in the hills 
and had shot an arrow at the force. This led to a continuance 
of the disturbance, and a running fight was maintained between 
the Raj troops and the Bhils, during which 20 to 30 Bhils were 
killed and about the same number wounded, until the force reach- 
ed the sacred town and shrine of Rakabnath, where it shut itself 
up, closely besieged by the Bhils. Attempts at negotiation were 
made, but unsuccessfully; and on the 10th Aprilthe agent to 
the Governor-General in Rájputaná arrived at Udaipur to en- 
quire into the matter. On the 15th Colonel Blair, superintendent 
of the Maiwar Hill tracts, and Lieutenant Wingate, the settle- 
ment officer of Maiwar, went out to attempt an understanding. 
They succeeded in reassuring the Bhils, who agreed to meet 
Colonel Blair at a conference at Rakabnáth on the 18th. The 
headmen, however, remarked that, if the conference turned out 
unsatisfactorily, there would be a fight. The conference was 
duly held, and the Bhils were induced to make submission to the 
Mabáráná's delegate. Unfortunately, some sipáhis had ,been 
brought to the conference, and, when the proceedings had uwearly 
ended, an officer happened .to wave his hand to some Panniahs 
not to crowd on the assemblage. This created some confusion, 
and at this moment a gun accidentally went off. A panic seized 
the Bhils, who at once ed fiom the scene in excitement, the 
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sipáhis firiog upon them. The disturbance then broke out afresh. 
on an extensive scale. Colonel Blair feared that Kherwarra, 16 
miles off, might be attacked, and telegraphed for troops. At the 
same time he did his utnfost to compose the minds of the Bhils, 
and was so far successful that ou the 21st negotiations were re- 
newed and concluded satisfactorily on the 23rd. 

The following has been published as a translation of the treaty 
ed entered into ‘between the Mahdraná and the disaffected 
tribe :— 

(1.) That the Bhils shall not be put to any trouble on account 
of the census. e. 

(2) That no Bhil woman shall be weighed. 

(3. That no Mahomedan shalleither lease or enter the village 
containing the shrine Rikhabnath. 

(4.) That in accordance? with the request of the Bhils, their 
offence of ‘ the massacre at, Bara Pal" is pardoned, but no such 
mercy will be shown in the future, and any Bhil who shall be 
guilty of such offence will be severely punished. 

(5.) That their lands shall not be measured. 

: (6.) That a remission of half of the Tisala is granted for the 
uture, 

(7. That ali Bhils condemned during the last threc years, 
i.e., since the Samvat year 1935, and now undergoing their 
term of imprisonment in the Oodaipore jail, shall be released ou 
payment of a proper ransom. : 

(8. That no Raj officer shall receive either*forage or fuel 
from the Bhils without paying a proper price for the same. 

(9.) That no Thannas but those existing at present shall be 
established in the Hiily Tracts. 

(10. That no monopoly shall be granted over salt and opium 
in the Hilly Tracts. 

(11. That no monopoly shall be granted to any one over grass, 
fuel, timber, or other natural product ef the hills, But that the 
Bhils of the various pals shall continue in the future to enjoy 
the products of the respective hills as they have done in the past. 

(12.) That they shall continue to levy bola? on pilgrims, travel- 
lers, and merchandise as they had been doing before. 

(13.) That mahrora (from which the Bhils manufacture their 
liquor) brought for their own use shall be exempt from duty. 

(e) That the sowars posted at chowkies shall be withdrawn. 

The meeting of the Silver Conference, now sitting in Paris, 
would ko 4n event pregnant with the most important consequences 
for India, if its failure were not a foregone conclusion. The object 
of its promoters is to raise silver to a certain valuc in relation to 
gold, and to maintain it at that value by meaus of an. engagement 
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among the Governments represented, or some of them, to cofn it 
freely, and declare it a legal tender concurrently with gold at 
that ratio, As it was known all along that England and 
Germany would certainly adhere to thér present currency ar- 
rangements a unanimous undertaking of this kind was from the 
first out-of-the-question. India is represented at the Conference 
by Sir Louis Malet and Lord Reay; England, who for some time 
showed great hesitation tó take any part in‘ the proceedings, by 
Mr. Fremantle. After formal preliminaries a Committee was 
appointed to which the following questions were submitted for 
determination and report :— 

* 1.—Have the diminution und great oscillations in the value 
of silver which have occurred, especially of late years, been inju- 
rious to commerce, and consequently to the general prosperity ? 
Is it desirable for the ratio of value between the two metals to 
have a great fixity ? 2.—Are the phenomena indicated in the first 
part of the foregoing question to be attributed to the increase in the 
production of silver, or to legislative measures? 3.—lIs it probable 
or not that if a large group of States accords the free and unlimited 
coinage of legal pieces of both metals, having full paying power in a 
uniform proportion for the gold and silver contained in the monetary 
unit of each metal, a stability, if not absolute, at least very substan- 
tial, will be obtained in the relative value of those metals?  4.—In 
case of an affirmative reply to the preceding question, wliat measures 
should be taken for reducing to a minimum the oscillations in the 
ratio of value between the two metals? For instance, would it be 
desirable to impose on chartered banks of issue the obligation of 
always accepting at a fixed price the ingots of gold and silver of- 
fered them by the public? Could the public be insured the same 
privilege in countries where there is no chartered bank of issue? 
Should mintage be gratuitous, or at least uniform, in all countries 
for the two metals? Should there be an understanding to leave 
free from all obstruction the international commerce in the pre- 
cious metals? 5.—In adopting bi-metallism, what should be the 
ratio between the weight of pure gold and silver contained in the 
monetary units?” 

There is, of course, no room for doubt that a unanimous agreement 
between all the great commercial countries for a term ofa certain 
length and general confidence in the stability of that agreement 
being postulated, a fixed ratio of value between gold and silver 
would, ipso facto, be established and maintained. The effect of 
such an arrangement would be a redistribution of the existing 
purchasing power of the two metals in which holder$ and pro- 
ducers of silver would gain at the expense of holders and producors 
of gold, The total quantity of gold and silver would purchase no 
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more commodities than before, but the total quantity of gold would 
purchase less, and the total quantity of silver more, than before, In 
other words the effect of the agreement would be that of a bounty 
upon owners of silver paid at the cost of owners of gold. To objec- 
tions based on the obvious injustice of such a result, it is urged that 
a similar redistribution of purchasing power, as between the holders 
of the two metals, is perpetually occurring in the ordinary course 
of trade, and that notably during the last few years such a redistribu- 
tion has taken place at the cost of holders of silver and in favour 
of holders of gold. To this argument there are several answers, 
one being that the fact of injustice occurring naturally is no defence 
for inflicting similar injustice by Jegislation, and another that 
under the existing system the fullest scope is left for the re-adjust- 
ment of inequalities through the operation of economic laws, 
and consequently any injury resulting from such redistributions 
of purchasing power between the two metals is temporary only, 
while under such an arrangement as that proposed the injury would 
be permanent, 

All discussion of tlfe probable consequences of an arrangement 
of this kind is, however, rendered superfluous by the certainty that 
it is unattainable. 

If the individual losses and gains that would be caused by the 
proposed redistribution of purchasing power were evenly distributed 
among all countries, there might be some chance of a universal 
agreement being arrived at, though,even in that case, the only ground 
on which it could be reasonably arrived at would be,¢hat the general 
benefit would be out of all proportion to the individual wrong arising 
from it,and probably this assumption would be an erroneous one. It 
happens, however, that far from the individual losses and gains that 
would result, being evenly distributed amoug the different countries 
concerned, they are so unevenly distributed that, practically, it 
would be a case of national losses and national gains, As, then, 
no Government can be expected willingly to inflict heavy loss 
on its own subjects for the sake of benefiting those of another 
Government, the expectation of a common understanding was from 
the first Quixotic, 

But, without a common understanding, a system of bi-metallism 
on such a basis as that proposed could be maintained only at most 
serious loss to the countries adopting it, who would either find 
themselves drained of their gold, or, if they attempted to counter- 
act ‘his drain by artificial restrictions on trade, such as are hinted 
at in the programme quoted above, would find their commerco 
heavily "n&ndicapped. : 

At one of the sittings of the conference, Sir Louis Malet, 
on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to guarantee the 
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continued free mintage of silver fora fixed term of years on 
the condition that a certain number of other countries would en- 
gage to allow its free mintage at a ratio of 154 to 1 for a simi- 
lar period. Had the question of stoppiag the free coinage of 
silver inIndia been within the sphere of practical politics, this offer 
would have possessed some value. As, however, that question had 
been definitively disposed of by the Government some time before 
the meeting of the conference, the inducemefit held out by it is 
very small ; only so much indeed as may arise from a considera- 
tion of the fact that, while the decision of one administration in a 
matter that concerns its own subjects is not binding on its success- 
ors, an engagement with third‘parties would be. 

The German delegate also offered, on the part of his Govern- 
ment, to guarantce to the Powers who might enter into a bi-metallic 
union, that Germany would engage ‘to abstain from all sales of 
silver during a certain period, and during a further certain period 
to sell only a fixed annual quantity, so small as not to encumber 
the market ; the duration of the periods and the quantity of silver 
to be sold, to be settled by subsequent negotiation. 

The conference at present stands adjourned to the 30th instant, 
when it will probably meet either to be brokon up finally, ve infec- 
tå, or to agree to some purely palliative measures of such slight mo- 
ment as to exercise no appreciable effect on the natural course of 
events, 

On the 25th March the young Maharajah of Maisur was in- 
stalled as ruler ‘of the Maisur territory, and formally presented by 
the Governor in grand Durbar, with an instrument of transfer 
of which the following are the principal heads :— 

1. The British Government confers the country on the Mahara- 
jah and his heirs for ever. 

2. Embodying the usual conditions against building or repairing 
forts. 

3. Prohibiting the manafacture or importation of arms, 

4. Prohibiting the increase of the military force beyond a ccr- 
{ain maximum. 

6. Prohibiting the introduction of a separate coinage. 

6. Prohibiting the employment of Europeans without previous 
sanction. 

7. Providing for the establishment of British Cantonments in 
Maisur. 

8. Providing for the construction and working of railway fand 
telegraph lines. ; "m 

9, Regulating the manufacture and sale of salt and opium. 

10, Providing for the continuance of the existing laws of rev- 
enue settlement and system of administration, 
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11. Couferring on the Maharajah the sovereignty, of Seringapa- 
tam with its revenue, on condition of his adding Rs. 50,000 to the 
annual subsidy. 

12. Renouncing the Maharajah’s jurisdiction over the Canton- 
ment of Bangalore, and over European British subjects. 

18. Providing for an increase of ten lakhs to the annual sub- 
sidy, after a period of five years. 

On the 24th ultimo? the new Governoreof Madras died at Utaka- 
mund, after a short and severe illuess, from a disease of long 
standing. Duriug his brief tenure of office, Mr. Adam had achieved 
considerable personal popularity, and given. promise of moro than 
average administrative capacity. —— 


The 14th June 1881. t 
e 
POSTCRIPT. 


N Monday, the 27th instant, the Government of India issued 
a Notification, inviting tenders for a loan of threo crores 
of rupees, at 4 per cent. to form part of the loan of May 1856. 
With one exception the conditions laid down were those which 
have usually obtained, of late years, on similar occasions, By 
clause 16 of the Notification the Government reserved to itself the 
right to allot the whole or any portion of the loan to Native Chicfs 
willing to accept the same at the average rato tendered for by the 
public. Strong objections having, however, been made to this 
condition on the ground that it was unfair to bond fide tenderers 
and would probably lower the average price of the loan, the clause 
has since been cancelled, 

It is reported that the Governorship of Madras, having been 
offered to and refused by Mr. Duff Grant, is to be conferred on Sir 
Ashley Eden; but nothing certain is yet known on the subject. 
From an announcement made by Lord Hartington in the House 
of Commons, it seems probablo that carly steps will be taken to 
assimilate the appointment to the Licutcnant-Governorship of 
Bengal. 

A second engagement took place on the lith instant between 
a force of the Amir’s from Girishk and a body of Herati levics, 
under Sirdars Muhammad Hasan Khan and Abdulla Khan, 
resulting in the total defeat of the latter, with heavy loss, 


<The 29th June 1881. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The History of India: Mohamadan Period. By J. Talboys 
l Wheeler, London, Trübner & Co. 


TS History of Musalman India remains to be written, Mr. 
Mounstuart Elphinstone’s work, probably as perfect as the 
then state of the accessible materials allowed, has become some- 
what out of date. Not only have sources of information been 
thrown open to us which Elphinstone kuew not, but the whole 
spirit of historical study has changed during the forty years or 
so that have elapsed since his book was published. Both teachers 
and learners now require a treatment which recognises the soli- 
darity of the past and the present ; and even that indolent creature, 
“the general reader,” has imbibed philosophical fads, and will 
not be contented with the whu.esome chronicling that satisfied his 
forerunners, but seems too plain for his fastidious taste. 

Several fragmentary attempts have been made from time to 
time, to include portions of this subject in the domain of scienti- 
fic history. But the only complete work of the kind that has 
yet appeared is that of which the title stands at the head of this 
notice. And the most indulgent criticism must sorrowfully admit 
that it is not successful in its existing form, even though contain- 
ing indications that the author might, by the exercise of more 
care and caution, do much towards attaiaing the ideal. 

The chief reason of the unsatisfactory character of Mr. Wheeler's 
present work is his habit of trusting almost exclusively to Euro- 

ean sources of information and to speculations of his own which, 
though bold and sometimes ingenious, will not stand the test 
of fact. 

In the preface to the first part, published in 1876, Mr. Wheeler 
laid» down an extraordinary principle, Hitherto it had been 
thousht that Musalman rule in India might be considered as 
paramdunt, from the end of the twelfth century after Christ to 
about the middle of the century preceding our own; and this 

riod has been usually regarded as divisiblo into two portions, 
the Pathan and the Mughal. ‘This, however, is too simple for 
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our author, who proposes four divisions, and holds that {t is a 
mistake to consider that the Mughal Empire was Musalman ! 

The reason for this remarkable paradox appears to be conveyed 
in the following words :—“ It will be seen that there is reason to 
believe that the Vedic Aryans were Mughals ; that Asoka and 
Akbar sprang from the same stock as the worshippers of the 
Vedic gods.” This would seem to imply that Asoka is supposed 
to have been a Mughal: but, not to dwell ow this, and throwing 
in the concession (quite unfounded and only made here under 
protest) that Akbar’s peculiar tendencies entitle us to regard 
him as a non-Musalman, was Babar a“ Vedic Aryan”? And, 
further, was the Empire of his, successors not ruled, on the whole, 
by Moslem law and principles? Was the pardah maintained, 
with plurality of wives? Did the State build and endow mosques, 
was the public law of the land founded on the Koran and Tradi- 
tions? And, if so, was not the Government that did all these 
things entitled to be called “a Musalman Empire"? 

These things have not altogether escaped Mr. Wheeler's notice 
during the period that has passed between tke appearance of the 
two paris of his book. In, the volume lately issued he returns to 
the strange matter that he omitted so long ago, but it has not 
Jost its attraction for him :— 

“In part I. of the present volume,” he now observes, “the 
author expressed the opinion that the Vedic Aryans might pos- 
sibly prove to have been Mughals; and as this hypothesis has 
met with some opposition, he would take this opportunity of fur- 
nishing additional grotmds for arriving at such a conclusion." 

We have seen above that, even could it be established that the 
founders of the Mughal Empire of India had some share of the 
blood of those who many centuries carlier founded the Empire of 
the Hindus, the dynasty and its system would still be Musalman. 
But we are bound to go further and deny that the common origin 
js proved. The “additional grounds" of Part IL are no more 
valid than those orginally stated in Part I. being confined to 
notices from a medieval monk showing that the Tartars of his 
time used ceremonies in honour of the elements. It need hardly 
he observed that a coincidence of this kind cannot outweigh the 
evidence of difference and antagonism in all that constitute the 
characteristics of race; in history, in geography, in language, aud 
in physical features, 

Whether the resemblanec thus faintly supported amounts t£, an 
identification will be seen, Mr. Wheeler thinks, from the subse- 
quent history. Now, tho question being whether tle: Mughals 
of Timur and Babar were identical with the Aryans of the Vedas, 
it is not clear how the history of the Indian Empire of the 
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Timurides can further its solution. No doubt there were two 
great divisicns of the Turkish race, but that will not prevent the 
Mughals from being of Turanian origin. ‘The founder of the 
Mughal Empire in India'wasa Muchal by the mother’s side, a 
Chaghtai of the kindred house of Timur, or Tamerlane, by the 
father's: he bore a Mohamadan name and professed the Mohamad- 
an creed: he contracted political and, domestic alliances with 
Moslem powers, and his descendants maintained Muslim manuers 
and established Muslim institutions. 

Not to dwell longer on this matter, the chief importance of which 
is the curious light that it throws on the author's mental habits, we 
may pass on to a few further illustrations of the blended. careless- 
ness and wilfulness which do so much to injure a bright and 
clever book. E 

In Part I. the Emperor Shah Jahan is introduced as an indo- 
lent voluptuary, leaning! towards the superstitions of popular 
Hinduism. In Part II. we are told that ho was a Shiah: no 
authority being givenefor either of these statements, so opposed 
to one another and to all beliefs derived fiom other and more 
original authorities, "The miserable scandal about his relations 
towards his favourite daughter is rakod up from Bernier, though 
it had been refuted by Mr. Wheeler's favourite * Manouchi.” And 
we are told that the manner and timo of Shahjahan’s death are 
involved in mystery, though the date at least is given (within a 
few hours) in his epitaph in the Taj at Agra, and the death of a 
disappointed statesman of seventy-six, after many years of cap- 
tivity, hardly seems to call for a far-fetched explanation, 
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The lover of original documents may like to see the text of 
the inseription, which shows that the ex-Emperor expired in tho 
night of the 26th, Rajab A. H. 1076. 

As for tho statement regarding his son and successor Aurangzeb 
(known in contemporary annals as Alamgir I.), that he too was 
disposed towards Hinduism, it seems only necessary to observe 
that Mr. Wheeler himself corrects it in the very next page. Nor 
are tiie accounts of this rulers family affairs more correct, as Mr 
Wheeler would have learned if he had only condescended to 
check his European informants by equally accessible records. He 
says, most truly, that “ gossip in Mughal courts 1s of a vague and 
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contradictory character.” But should not the knowledge that 
this was so have taught him caution in adopting the statements 
of persons whose only source of information was precisely that 
very gossip ? : 

Among other inaccuracies may be further noticed the following : 
Balkh, it is said, never formed part of the Mughal Empire. But 
it was governed under Akbar by-Nazar Beg; it became independ- 
ent temp. Jahangir, but’ was recovered by Shahjahan, A. D. 1646, 
and Aurangzeb was governor before coming to the throne. Maha- 
but Khan is said to have been a Rajput, though we are told by 
Jahangir himself that he was a Pathan of Kabul Aurangzeb's 
wife by whom he had Káfabuksh was not a Christian, but a 
Rajput; and his chief wife,—the mother of the next Emperor 
Bahadur Shah—was not a Hindu but a Kashmiri of the Saiad 
tribe. 

Coming down to the reign of this last-named monarch, the 
account of the disturbances in the Punjab is vague and hurried 
(v. pp. 401, 2). Guru Gobind was in fart assassinated by an 
Afghan fanatic about 1708 A, D. Bandu, the next Guru, was 
not taken prisoner till eight years later. Among other small 
blunders may be noticed the queer crotchet about Kámbuksh 
being the same name as the ancient “Cambyses” (p. 388). 
Kámbuksh is really a Hindustani word implying “ Love-given," 
while Cambyses is a Greck variant of the cuneiform Kabujya. 
Again, the old Nizam is called * Chin Kulich,” whereas his real 
appellation was Chin Quilij, * sword-drawer;" Quilij being a com- 
nion Turkish word for sword, used in Constantinople to this day. 

A writer need not make these very wilful blunders. Their 
correction scarcely required the consulting of original M.S.S. 
or oriental records ; the works to which reference has been chiefly 
made for the purpose being such as Tod’s Rajasthan, Elliot’s 
Muhamadan Historians of India, edited by Dowson, Keen’s 
Turks in India, and Blochmann's Translation of the Ain-Akbari, 
The present reviewer makes no pretension to original research : and 
he has done no more than Mr. Wheeler might have-——and ought to 
have—-done for himself. The reports of European travellers may 
be listened too but should be verified before being trusted. 

It is, indeed, in the combination of all available materials 
that a correct description of the events and influences produced in 
India by the Moslem rule c.n alone be obtained. Mr. Wheeler has 
the industry and the literary skill that are needful for suci an 
undertaking. What he has not yet displayed is the, intulligent 
scepticism which weighs, arranges, and sometimes rejects the 
materials that come to hand’ As to European travellers in the 
East there is a particular need for caution ; one has only to talk 
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to the travellers that one may meet, or to read the books written 
by those who are our contemporaries, to perceive what this is, 
They labour under two disadvantages that are special and pecu- 
liar, beyond the difficukies common to all who visit foreign coun- 
tries. Travellers in the East do xot see all, or anything like all, 
the phenomena of social life: and what they do see they com- 
prehend imperfectly and incorrectly for want of local knowledge 
and sympathy. The aspects of nature, the productions of human 
skill and industry, the outward frame-work of society, are things 
that are revealed to them, according to their faculties; but 
generally like a book in a foreign language, which cannot be quite 
understood even by the most inteltigent and diligent of aliens. 
And, what is of most importance; the domestic habits, the mental 
instincts, the sources of emotion, the mould of motive, such 
things are not merely not plain, but are carefully concealed by 
the jealousy of the stagnant populations, 


Mathura: a District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A. 
Oxon, C.LE., Fellow of the Calcutta University, Second 
Edition. Illustrated, revised, and enlarged. 1880. Printed at 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 


R. Growse modestly informs us in the preface to the first edi- 

tion, that this is one of the uniform series of local histories 
compiled by the order of the Government, It would, however, be 
a very fortunate government that could obtain a séries of District 
Memoirs all prepared with the same accuracy and fulness of de- 
tail and in the same scientific spirit as this one. Mr. Growse has 
brought to his task an amount of general and special scho- 
larship and of enthusiasm which few district officers possess, and 
he has produced a work which, take it altogether, stands without 
rival among local Indian histories. To the results of previous 
enquiries into the past of Mathura, legendary and historic, he has 
added the fruits of much careful personal research, especially into 
itsarehzology and religious history, the latter of great importance 
owing to the intimate connexion of the place with the develop- 
ment of Vaishnavism. Chapter VIII. contains a valuable account 
of the four great Vaishnava sects, with which, in this the second 
edition, Mr. Growse has incorporated a series of specimen 
translations from the works of Vaishnava reformers previously 
uit.. unknown outside the Vaishnava circle. In Chapter 
VII. ze have an interesting sketch of the architecture of the 
district, thé distinguishing feature in which is the series of splendid 
temples at Brindaban built in the eclectic style that prevailed 
in the reigns of Akbar and his successor Jahangir, Of this style 
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Mr. Growse says: “ Its characteristic note can scarcely be defined 
as the fusion, but rather as the parallel exhibition, of the Hindu 
aud Mahommedan method. Thus in a fagade one storey, or one 
compartment, shows a succession of multifdil Saracenic arches, while 
above and below, on either side, every opening is square-headed 
with the architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is 
purely Mahommedan, the other is as distinctly Hindu." 

'l'he munificence of the Mathura Seths ha$ enabled Mr. Growse 
to illustrate his work profusely with autotypes from photographs 
taken by Messrs. Chunni Lal and Bhawani Ram, most of which 
have been admirably exécuted. 

To us one of the most interesting portions of the Memoir is 
Chapter XIL, dealing with the etymology of local names in 
Northern Íudia, as exemplified in the -district of Mathura. Iu 
this essay Mr. Growse satisfactorily establishes, as against Dr. 
Hunters non-Aryan theory, the fact that the great mass of names, 
not of modern date, are traceable by the application of the 
ordinary laws of phonetic change, to the Sanskrit. 

The Second Part of the Memoir deals with the topography of 
the district. 


Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our Northern 
Ancestors told for Boys and Girls adapted from the Work of Dr, 
W. Wägner by M. W. Macdowall, and edited by W. S. W. Anson. 
With numerous Illustrations, London: W, Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen, Paternoster Square, 1880, 


OR Englishmen Scandinavian mythology, apart from its scien- 
tific interest, must, owing to extent to which its spirit and 
even its machinery are incorporated in the folk-tales of their 
childhood, always possess a special charm, Even to the Hindus 
in the midst of sbarp contrasts, it will occasionally speak in a 
familiar voice. In the work before us we have a popular exposition 
of the myths in narrative form and ina style at once attractive 
and appropriate to the subject, though we question whether it is 
not a little over the heads of average boys and girls. 

The method adopted by the authors is cssentially synthetical ; 
and for elaborate criticism the reader must go elsewhere. Ration- 
alistic interpretations of the myths are, indeed, frequently put 
forward, but without any attempt at learned argument, aud at the 
same time without dogmatism. An idea of the style of the,book 
will be best conveyed by a quotation. 

Here is the myth of Gylphi m Asgard :— e 

Now Gylphi heard of all these eventa in his town of Sigthuna, and he was 


filed with wonder how such things could be. He saw Lake Léger (uow 
Maeiar), which had taken the place of the land the bulls had dragged away 
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with their plough. He heard from travellers that the promontories of 
Zealand runving out into the sea had the same form as the bays of Lake 
Maelar in his own country. He knew that Gefion was of the race of the 
Ases, and he puzzled day and night over how they had come to be so power- 
ful. He enquired of the slds and wise men of his kingdom; he consulted 
his runic signs; but he gained no info:. .ation from any of these regarding 
that which he wished to find out. As his longing after wisdom gave him 
no rest, he determined to set off on a journey in search of the land where 
the mighty Ases lived, even though the attempt to find it might cost him 
his life. His heart was set on making his way {nto Asgard that he might 
learn from its inhabitants of the creation and the end of the world, of the 
Ases’ power and their mode of government, and of the fate of mankind, that 
he might afterwards make all these things known to mortal men. 

King Gylphi was learned in magic. He took the unpretentious form of 
a common traveller. and called himself*Gangleri (weary wanderer). He 
walked on a long way through Midgard, uutil he at length reached a palace, 
the height and circumference of which he could not measure. When he 
entered the doorway, he saw & vast hall before him, whose length his eye 
could not pierca. He perceived other mansions to the right hand and to the 
left, each of which was crowned with turrets that shone like gold in the 
sunlight. There was a tree there also, whose top rose to the immeasurable 
skies, and whose branches seemed to spread out over the whole world. 

A man, playing with seven knives, was standing at tho entrance of the 
palace. He threw them up into the air and caught them again, so that they 
seemed to form a shining circle. He asked the traveller what he wanted ; 
Gylphi answered that his name was Gangleri, that he wished to have a night’s 
lodging and to be admitted to the presence of the lord of the palace, 

** [Te is our king,” replied the door-keeper ; “follow me, and thou shalt see 
his face.” 

Having said this, he preceded the traveller up the hall. 

There they saw many noble warriors assembled, who were amusing them- 
selves, wassailing, playing aud wrestling. Three mon of venerable aspect were 
seated on thrones, one of which was higher than the other two, watching the 


ames. : 
Si The first of these chieftains is IIar (High),” said the guide, “ the other is 
Jafenhar (Equally high), and the last is Thridi (the Third).” 

While ho was still speaking, Har turned to the new-comer, and said: 
“ Dost thou need food, stranger; if so, thou wilt find abundant store in 
Har's hospitable hall. Sit down, and share our meal." 

Gangleri replied : * Higher than food and foaming beakers do I prize 
wisdom, which lifts the mind above earthly thihgs. So I would fain find a 
wise man, who can answer my questions." 

“Ask,” said the chieftain, “and thou shalt be answered. But beware thy 
head, for it is forfeited if thou provest thyself unwise.” 

Gangleri drew nearer to the ihrones, and began : * Who is the highest 
and the oldest of the gods, and what are his worksand deeds that are most 
worthy of inan’s admiration ? " 

Har answered : ** Allfather is his namein our tongue, but all the nations 
of the earth give him a different name, each in their own way. He is the 
highest and mightiest atall times, and rulesover all things, the smallest as 
well as the greatest." : 

Jafen:.ar went on : '* Hecreated heaven and earth, the sea and the air, and 
everything that lives and moves therein. He alone is the greatest Ruler.” 

* The greatest and most glorious of his works," said Thridi, “was the 
creation of man, whose spirit, given by him, will live on, and will not die 
even when the body containing it is turned to dust, The good will live with 
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him for ever in the place that is called Gimil, or Wingolf. The wicked shall 
also live, but they will descend to Hel, or even to Nifelhel deep down below 
in the ninth world.” 

After that, Gangleri asked many more questions regarding the creation 
and the end of the world, about the gods and tÉeir works, and about all the 
riddles of life, and he received answers and explanations. 

But when he still went on enquiring further, the great hall suddenly 
burst with a terrible, loud crash, and in another moment everything had 
vanished. Gylphi found himself alone on a wise, desolate plain, where 
neither palace, tree nor shrub were to be seen. He set out at once on his 
homeward journey, and at last reached hisown realm. "There he related 
"what he had seen and heard, and wise skalds sang of the marvellous thiuga 
he had told them,  and.so knowledge grew and spread from land to 
: n. and — generation to generation, and did not die out of the memory 
of the people. 

We ag from this, what idea thé Northern people had formed of the 
way in which the divine revelation was made. e conception of Allfather 
and his works appeara to us to be the most remarkable part of this story 
and fully confirms what we have before said on this subject, 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm, Translated from the 4th 
Edition, with Notes and Appendix by Jathes Steven Stallybrass. 
Vol 1. London. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, Paternoster 
Square, 1880. 


RIMM’S well-known work on Teutonic Mythology is of a 
totally different character to that which we have just noticed. 
On the one hand, it is analytical and critical, and deals with minute 
details ; on the other, it regards the subject from a purely German 
stand-point, embracing the Scandinavian system only partially and 
incidentally. Its established reputation renders criticism of the 
original superfluous, The translators work appears to have been 
thoroughly well done. 
Grimm’s Preface, which gives a resumé of the entire subject, and 
to the general reader will be the most interesting part of the work, 
he has reserved to accompany Vol II. 


The Ramayana of Tulsi Das. Translated from the original 
Hindi by F. S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon., C.I.E. Fellow of the 
Calcutta University. Books IIL—VI. Allahabad: North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1880, 


HE second portion of Mr. Growse’s translation is in no way 

inferior to the first, of which a second edition has, we see, 

been called for. While the English is throughout idiomati, the 
spirit of the original is carefully preserved. s 

Mr. Growse, we see, proposes to re-issue the entire work, during 

the current year, illustrated with photographic landscape views of 

some of the principal places mentioned in the poem, and, what 
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will be still more interesting, with reproductions of the heat 
Hindu pietures he can procure, exhibiting the old conventional 
treatment of some of the most celebrated incidents. 





A Hindustani-English Law ond Commercial Dictionary. By 
S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. Halle, E. J. Lazarus & Co, Banaras. 
Trübner & Co. London, 1879. e 

HIS is, in-the main, the same author's. English-Hindustani 
Law and Commercial Dictionary reversed, and Dr. Fallon's 

name is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence, Along with the 
Arabic phrases in common use ifi the Courts, Dr. Fallon has 
been carefn} to give Hindi equivalents, which show that the 
latter language is fully equal to the task of supplying an intel- 
hgible legal phraseology. “In that substitution of the vernacular 
tongue for the forcign jargon at present current in the Courts 
towards which modern tendencies point, Dr. Fallon's work is 
likely to prove exceedingly useful, while, as a guide to existing 
usage, it leaves nothing to be desired. 





The Faith of Islam. By the Revd. Edward Sell, Fellow of 
the University of Madras. ‘riibner & Co., London. Addi- 


son & Co., Madras, 1880. 

OF" all questions connected with Muhammadanism, the 

: most important is the question whether 1% is capable 
of progress; whether, at least, it possesses sufficient elasticity 
to enable it to adapt itself to the social and political 
changes going on around it. As no organism that is devoid 
of adaptive capacity can survive extensive change in the conditions 
of its environment, so no system, social, political, or religious, 
that is similarly deficient, can long sustain existence in the midst 
of surroundings that differ widely from those which engendered it. 
In these days of rapid development, whatever lacks this impor- 
tant vital principle is doomed to speedy decay and dissolution. 

On the true answer to this question regarding Islam, depends 
the ultimate issue of the Eastern question. That the rule of the 
Musalman Turk, in Europe at least, is out of harmony with the 
times ; that a generation or two hence, if it remains unchanged, 
the -discord will be yet more violent, are facts which are beyond 
dispute. If, then, Islam is essentially incapable of reform, any 
attempt tq prop up Turkey is worse than vain. The question 
is differently answered by different authorities. Syed Amir Ali, 
for instance, in his “ Life of Muhammad,” maintains that Islam 
is quite able to adapt itself to new circumstances; while the 
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author of the work before us maintains that it 1s essentially rigid 
and incapable of change. No nation, he argues, can possibly 
progress whose legal and theocratic systems are based on a set 
of specific precepts which can neither bè added to, nor taken 
from, nor modified to suit altered circumstances. For this view, 
we must say, we think Mr. Sells makes out a very strong case. 

His chapter on the Foundations of Islám ,pives a very clear 
idea of both the charactet and the force of the Quran, the Tra- 
ditions, the Ijmá and the Qiás, and this account, it seems to us, 
leaves no loop-hole of escape from the conclusion that what is 
the duty of the true Musulman in every possible case has been 
fixed in a way which makes'innovation and heterodoxy synony- 
mous. As regards the Qurán and Sunnat, their interpretation 
having been long since authoritatively settled, this is self-evident. 
It might, perhaps, have been thought that in the Ijmá, or decisions 
of the assembled leading theologians, there was an opening 
for the exercise of progressive judgment. But among the Sunnis 
at least, since the death of the four Imams, there have been no 
theologians of the rank of Mujtahid, and there can be none 
in the future, qualified to make Ijmá. 

Qíás, again, is regulated by fixed rules, “ the most important of 
which is that in all cases it must be based on the Qurán, the 
Sunnat, and the Ijmá. In fact, the fundamental idea of Islam 
is that a perfect law has been given, even unto details, of social 
and political life. The teaching of Muhammad contains the solu- 
tion of every difficulty that can arise. Every law not provided 
by the Prophet must be deduced analogically.”’ 

Mr. Sell's remaining chapters are on the exegesis of the Qurán 
and tbe Traditions; the Sects of Islám ; the Creed of Islám ; the 
Practical Duties of Islám; and the Feasts and Fasts of Islám, 
under all which heads the information he gives is at once detailed 
‘and critical. 

The work contains the bost examination of Islam, as a system, 
and apart from the life of its founder and its historic relations, 
that we know of; while at the same time it is free from prolixity 
and admirably clear and readable, 


The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon. By Sir John B. 
Phear London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


O an intimate knowledge of his ‘subject, gained fromaer- 
sonal experience, Sir John Phear adds the special gft of 
deseribing places and scenes in language which is not only accu- 
rate and, on occasion, picturesque, but, what is of no less import- 
ance, enables ordinary imaginations to realise them without effort. 
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The title he has chosen for his book might lead tho reader to 
expect some dry dissertation on the rise and development of rural 
institutions in India and Ceylon. So far, however, from its being 
of this character, we kmow of no work better calculated, at least 
as regards Bengal, either to gize English readers a correct idea of 
ne life and rural scenery as they are, or to interest them in the 
subject. 

hough the scientific aspects of the subject are not ignored, the 
matter of a large portion of the book is concerned with the con- 
crete aspects of things as they are, and the language is popular. 
This is especially the case with the first ‘part of the book, which 
was originally published in the pages of the Calcutta Review, and 
which deals with modern village life in Bengal. The second part 
is devoted to the agricultural community of Ceylon, and is the sub- 
stance of notes made by tRe writer on the spot ; and the third part, 
entitled “ From the Joint, Family to the Village," is an attempt to 
explain the growth ab initio of the Bengal institution, and the rise 
of the social grades and conceptions of property connected with it, 
by the application of the principles of evolution and differentiation. 
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Ghorár Dim, Printed by Bholé Náth Chakrabarti at the 
Chikitsátattwa Press, No. 80, Muktárám Bábu’s Street, 
Chorebagan, and published by Sarach Chandra Deb, at No, 39, 
Muktárám Bábu's Street, Calcutta. Aswin, 1287, B. S. 


HE author of these few pages of verse has followed the 
growing practice of giving a queer name to a worthless 

book, But we doubt whether he has acted wisely in doing so, 
for bis book is really not a worthless one. The risk he runs is 
that the public may be misled by the name of his book into 
neglecting it as one of that despicable mass of street literature 
than which it is really so much bighereand purer, The story he dc- 
scribes is as follows:—A poor shepherd boy, meeting with a. 
fisherman on his way to the market, wants to purchase a fish, which 
is somewhat aristrocratic of its kind, and is taunted by the 
fisherman with the aristocratic desire of riding the high horse. 
The fisherman goes his way, but the shepherd boy spends rest- 
less days and nights in the vain search of a horse, for the purchase 
of. which he is provided with the splendid sum of one rupee saved 
frox the scanty earnings of many a weary day. For a rupee, 
however, no one consents to sell him even a colt, and his morti- 
fication at the thought of being unable to return the fisherman's 
compliment by actually keeping a stable becomes unbounded, 
A shrewd shopkeeper takes advantage of his stupidity to cheat 
him out of his pocket by selling him a large gourd which he 
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takes away uuder the impression that it is a horse's egg, which 
in due time will yield him an animal of the kind he wants, Iu 
the course of his journey homeward he feels it necessary to give 
himself a few minutes’ rest, and accordjugly, at the dusky hour 
of nightfall, he relieves himself of his load by placing his pre- 
cious egg on an old and fragile bamboo scaffolding under which 
a jackal is just then lurking. The scaffolding gives way ; 
the gourd falls with a heayy sound aud is cratked ; the affrighted 
jackal runs away; and the poor shepherd boy pursues the flying 
animal in the belief that it is the colt which the egg has duly 
delivered to him forthe rupee he has paid for it. The story, it 
is elear, is a trifle and would reflect little credit upon the author 
even if it were all his own, which, however, we have reason to 
doubt. Nour is the moral of the story so grand or profound as 
to constitute by itself a title to literary fame. That the fool 
who entertains aspirations too far above the legitimate aspirations 
of his class only makes himself ridiculous in the end, is a truth 
which every one but the fool has understood from the very 
beginning of human life, Neither invention nor moral depth 
therefore, constitutes the merit of this little work. Its merit 
lies in the descriptive power displayed in it. Of this we feel 
tempted to give a few samples, The following is the author's des- 
„cription of Day-break :— 

scat atfe, fafaca aro, Sat ASI aa g 

NIAN yee, NCAA Scu, VS tala GTA CNA N 

qiga, stel ent, Aa cml coca ATT | 

AVG! COIF, CATH CIC, MATS WIA OTH I 

QUA BIC, SUIA-Sicm, SSA caifea aay i - 

TAS CATS, CPA Cac, fafaa Pfa way 

IA otal, Warcstal, Boca cf sia "Ife | 

Crea Sta, Bsa INTI, cte stets NTA y 

Fra Ty, ores TY, cacy AIA cam i 

ALA rt, BAG Al, SALS DICTA exer u 

al-se, etr acest — s ca) so s" | 

UAB Siret, IAE Ye, cad Vee tu | 

gaa Atal, AS «ped, atate ota gidi 7 
US cov, oiire ch, (93 3] o0 Atco y” 
CHS «| OTH, CHCA BCA, FAHI fac Fics I 
CHS BW GCA, WIGS Scat, SABI ay Tics y 


he 
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SIPs, wyr-Erer, ferat facs wea i 

CHITA QM, CPAT CoU, ITG Bsa S'TA | 

SOT ottel, "ECTS siat, WS «NIC NN | 

w cata fats, Cors JCT, vico JEFTA We 

This reminds us very forcibly of the "ate Bábu Dinabandho 

Mitra’s deseription of morning in the Banga Darsana. It is less 
refined than the latter, but ae less bold or graphic. ‘The following 
is the description of a ‘village pond :— 

alc? *rtos «li FEF, ete OR wer! 

erra calet BACH BEM, ŠTATS Stc vau 

sterj-arcet aret qc, ay fa AGH 1 

wb aites ftem THe, ATCP ects ate | 

Pte, stin, alate-dpdt, atu aS! GF | 

STS Srl tile «c, BIS ver] AF | 


CUMTSCAA 15] VG, Mis) certat i 
cHrqatca at Rice Ata cmarer-SrD]s sper a 
cata «tes sd renti cafaca Bice Sil i 
CHARTA «| co ota Fibi, foara graa F1 u 


A first-rate painter could not have given us a better picture 
than this. 

Tho reader remembers Goldsmith's description of the poor aged 
widow in the Deserted Village:— 


* All but yon widow!d, solitary thing, 
"That n bends beside the plushy spring ; 
She, wretehed matron, forc'd in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling creeses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn.” 


Let the reader compare with this the ONUS description of a 
poor old woman by the author of Ghorár Dim :— 


GAT AI, GFR ZH, MAT Wa CICER WT, 
KITS ACA StS! AGY, cei PRA A 

AAA CUD] STG otal, AF pcm BRA 93, 

© ty faa faa, otrel Ala, StS «125 cAc? a 

VCS ZH cart GE, ETS Sifecg Faw caita, 
APA ICA CETP ace, "aps AA ca ad) 2” 
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It would be unjust to say that the picture of the Bengali poet 
is less graphic or life-like than that of the author of the Deserted 
Village, Indeed, the realistic tone and appearance of Ghorár 
Dim is something like a novelty in Bengali poetry, which generally 
deals either with morbid sentimentalism or with a material world 
very different from that which we see around us. Poetry of the 
kind quoted above implies an appreciation of the every-day world 
which is seldom shown hy Bengali authors, £nd a habit of observ- 
ation which Bengalis as a nation do not possess, but the cultiva- 
tion of which is absolutely necessary for the purposes of the new 
civilisation which they: must now accept. Ghorár Dim, though 
a small thing, possesses great value, It is written in a spirit which 
we eke and trust will become’ more general among Bengali 
authors. 





é 


Phula-bálá. (Lyric Poems). Part I. By Debendra Náth Sen. 
Printed by I. C. Bose & Co., at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bow- 
bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author at Gazipur. 
1287 B, E. 

&bu Debendra N&th Sen's poetry is very different from that 

of the author of Ghord: Dim. The latter is realistic ; 

the former is ideal and sentimental. But though belonging to 
the class which we so often condemn, we are glad to be able to say 
that Bábu Debendra N&th’s poetry is free from many of the faults 
which characterise that class. Its beauties, indeed, are many, It 
displays excellent taste; itis full of the ‘instinct of poesy’; it 
evinces a most delicate sympathy with objective beauty ; it exhibits 

a fine appreciation of harmony between the moral and the material 

world, The poems contained in this part are lyrical addresses 

to flowers looked at as different types of female beauty and female 
sentiment. The following extract from the poem addressed to 
the Kdémini may be taken as a specimen :— 


extre sg STH ifia gafa, 
fafacera «i dS, Sta *c3 aj fece, 

fe erq-wiescs Fa ats yfr afa? 
AS «fa e cries that Baia | 


ety ca csta se atta clea | 
ee «fs at gics, walas «| gica, a 
“gfe ALHA SCT wx Cl HSA; 07 
GR fa cot gcn opa o "uri? 
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wisi fatte fn qu ifia, 

wt sot CANIT Zt ufo CECH CECA, 
338-5: cycer ACS AfSA MATH, 

fats a4 ay etx ofsc etc! 


Here is another :— 
wtf rani AA faH YATI, 
ics Ara aga cm g Ra cotati, 
ws yfar qst, wafa oma FF 
93 stota fq arte atata i 


aÈ sor coftatfs agaat, 
NACI epetes ATA 33083 Wal ; 
qas-q ww [ca, alter aetra ates, 


sre yy Aret sfa ga senti 


Bábu Debendra Néth Sen looks at flowers—nature’s loveliest 
creations—with a poet's eye. He finds in them the history of 
woman, and he sketches that history with a peucil dipped in the 
gentlest colours of poetry. He is one of the few Bengali poets 
who ought to woo the Muses with greater devotion aud chivalry. 
We sincerely trust that the second part of Phwlabálá will be 
still better than the first. 


Banga Sáhitya o Banga Bhásá Bisaye Baktrité. Read by 
Gangá Charan Sarkár at the premises of the Dacca College in 
the month of Ashér 1286 B.E. Printed and published by 
Nandalála Basu at the Sádhárani Press, Chinsura, 1880. 


BR Gangá Charan Sarkár is a judicial officer who is about.to re- 
tire from the service of which he is such a distinguished mêm- 
ber. His appearance in the field of Bengali literature has, therefore, 
& meaning which ought to be carefully noted. When an old man, 
who has passed the best years of his life in the performance of 
the grave duties of a judge, tbinks it worth his while to write out 
a history of Bengali literature, it becomes difficult to speak of 
that literature in the contemptuous terms in which it is sometimes 
described by natives and foreigners. The view which Babu Ganga 
Charan takes of his country’s literature, though not exhaustive, is 
certaily very interesting. He is a warm lover and an ardent 
admirer of ¢hat literature ; and we eannot say that either his love 
or his admiration is misdirected. Commencing with the great 
mediæval poets, of whom he seems to be a very appreciative 
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reader, Bábu Gangá Charan runs through all the epochs of Bengali 
liter ature, including the one which has not yet closed. It 
is of course a very rapid survey; but it is a survey made 
by a man who knows how to tell thé shortest tale in the most 
interesting fashion. The style of the paper deserves one word of 
notice. It is not the new Bengali style ; it is not the old Bengali 
style. It is both old and new ;it is a history by itself. We will 
give the reader two specimens :— 


Speaking of Bidyápati :— 

Staa wera caca eae, fafs eta tdi ate atal AT 
eorr wem eis fofas, BTM N FTS «xt AfA 
gega St Stars fantetfs users AQIN afa | 

Comparing Bidyápati with Chandi Das :— 

Vergy wo AEF d cx, fenteifss afst foes fes, 

d. 
aria pfas] SAM 301 09 CA; Faria asal otegi- 
sta fbessi, COMTAT son] ate fart ore AEG serta o8 9921; 
Ratas eevreicwfes fafa fafsap era foarta wp, wel 
wits geral ge aBa agers ADFERF stacea sut 
faf«s cate srrertécs wags | 


The two extracts will also enable the reader to form an idea of 
Babu Gangá Charan’s powers as a literary artist. 


Kdbya-Sundart. By Purna Chandra Basu. Printed and publish- 
ed by a Basu and Co., at 309, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
1287, BS. 


HIS is the first work of its kind in Bengali. It givesa critical 
estimate of the female characters in the novels of Babu Ban- 
kim Chandra Chatterji much in the style in which Mrs, Jameson has 
analysed Shakspeare's heroines, The critical powers displayed in 
the work are really of a very high order. We do not agree in all 
that Babu Purna Chandra says ; but we warmly admire the spirit, 
tone, and style of all that he has written. As aspecimen of :esthe- 
tic criticism in Bengali, Babu Purna Chandra’s work deserves a high 
place in Bengali literature, and ought to be thankfully welcon.ed by 
all who feel a patriotic interest in the development of that litera- 
ture, 
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Jeebun Bindu, a short Memoir of Soudamini, the beloved Wife 
of Rakhal Chandra Raya, Printed and published by Bhuban 
Mohan Ghosh at the Sadharan Brahma Komaj Press, Calcutta, 
1286, BS. 

HIS is a brief memoir of a Brahma lady who has lately died. 
She was the wife of Bábu Rakhal Chandra Raya, a member 

of the well-known Lakutia family in the district of Backergunge. 
We learn from the memoir that Mrs, Raya could read, write and 
sing, entertained very advanced views of social aud domestic life, 
acted up to the full height of her convictions, and did much to 
promote feməle education in this country. For all this Mrs. 
Raya certainly deserved a memoir, and we are glad that a memoir 
has been written by the only man who had a right to do so, 
There is, however, one point on which we wish to say a word. 
The writer of the memoit has made an attempt to represent 
Mrs. Raya in the light of a persecuted martyr. But without 
desiring to deprive Mrs. Raya of an iota of the praise which may 
be justly due to her, we feel bound to state that a perusal of her 
memoir deeply impresses us with the belief, that if any one felt 
the sting of social persecution, it was not she, but those among 
her friends and relations whom she abandoned for the sake of 
her religion and social creed. Such memoirs possess an obvious 
interest. 


Nalini. A Monthly Journal and Review, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Printed at the Kar Press, 166, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, and 
published by N. N. Bose. 1287, BS. 

W sincerely welcome this new Bengali periodical, for we have 

a belief that it is Bengali periodicals that will henceforth 
do most for Bengali literature. Nalini scems to be a well-conducted 
paper. Its most interesting feature is its science element. Wo 
hope the editor will devote moro space to science than to imagina- 
tive literature, We venture to predict a very useful career 
for Nalini, 


Karal Jwara-Chikitsa, Part I. By Dr. Jadunath Mukherji. 
Printed and published by Nityanand Ghosh at the Chikitsa 
Prakash Press, 160, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 


Bp! BU Jadunath Mukherji has rendered eminent service to his 

^ountry by the many useful medical works he has already 
written in Bengali, His Sarir Palan is the best sanitary primer 
used in the schoolsof Bengal. The work under notice is another 
admirable contribution made by him to Bengali medical literature, 
lt is a treatise describing the treatment of fever. We cannot 
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help confessing that we have read this treatise with a feeling of 
unmixed delight and admiration, We have not seen another 
exposition of a scientific subject so simple, so lucid, so enter- 
taining, so free from scientific heaviness. Dr, Jadunath has 
evidently a faculty for popularising medical science such as few 
in any country possess. The work has another important feature. 
In describing the treatment of fever, it takes due notice of 
differences in rank and wealth, and the different conditions of 
town life and village life in this country, It is a work of 
rare merit, creditably got up. 
© 
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Vea uairy orders fos Ma). nery of any descriptiun will po pioiuptly wiceuted here ox impa ted 


from Home through my direc. Agents. 


CUTHBERTSON & HARPER, 


SADDLERS, HARNESS & BOOT MANUFACTURERS 


To H. R. H, The Prince of Wales, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, The Governor 
of Bombay, Lieutenant-GQovernor, N.-W. P., &o.. &c. 
———- 
RACKET & TENNIS SHOES, 
CANVAS & LEATIIER GAITERS. 


HARNESS. 


A large Stock to select ‘from, with silver-plated and brass mounts, 


C. & H.'s Celebrated Rs. 45 Hunting Saddles, 
Warranted all ober pig-skin, & TIand, no£ Machine made. 
Cush only with Order. Box and packing, Rs. 4. 








ELCHO OR FIELD SHOOTINC BOOTS. 


Dress, Walking, and Riding. 


Dog Collars, Leads, Bedding Straps, Rug Straps, Head 
Stalls, Watering Bridles, Brushes, Combs, Spurs and 
Spare Saddiery and Harness of all descriptions. 


10, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 


Ilustrated Price Lists of Saddlery, Harness, Boots, &c., post free on application. — 
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SOLOMONS & CO, 


OPTICIANS. 


Celebratod Pebble, and Swiss Crystal Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, and Tinted Crystal Eye-Preservors, 


Gold, Silver, Steel, and Tortolseshell ; 

Of Best colorless Brazil Pebbles ; and colorless or tinted Swiss Crystals. Unrivallel 
for Brilliancy and Clearness ; transmitting a cool, clear light, and preserving 
the Eye from heat aud irritsion. 

SOLOMONS & CO. have been supplying II. M.’s Ophthalmic IIospitals in 
India with Spectacles of every description, and their celebrated Spectacles and Eye- 
Prcsorvers have not been surpassed in quality and price for the last Thirty-five years 

Ste: I Spectacles, Pebbles, banghy ee . Rs. 10 8 

Steel Spectacles, Crystals an 4, » 90 8 

Steel Eye-Preservers, D shape ; isuwa tint sides , 7 8 

Steel Eye-Proservers, wire gauge rims, neutral tint , 10 *8 

Standard Meteorological Instruments, f 


- ——— e. 


Remittances es with orders. 
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GOVERNMENT PLACE, CALCUTTA, 


F. W. BAKER & CO. 


Beg to invite Inspection of their Stock, which has just been 


replenished with a most complete supply. 
8 


CENTLEMENS DEPARTMENT 
I5 replete with every icquisite Hosiery of every description, and 
of the best quality. 








Scarves in all the Jatest designs. 
Collars in all the most fashionable shapes. 
Felt Hats Drab Helmets. 

Shirts made to erder in every material. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, 
Boots, Waterproofs, &c., &c. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
THE LARGEST IN INDIA. 

Carpets in Velvet Pile, Tapestry & Brussels. 
Purdah Reps in all Colors. 
Cretonnes in 200 different designs. 
Brass Upholstery of every description. 
Billiard Cloths, Baizes, Rugs, 

Lace Curtains, Cocoanut Matting, 
Damask Cloths & “Napkins, 
etc., etc., etc. 


ee amm. aar dir WA ME e o 


F. W. BAKER & C0., 
By Special Appointment to Mis Excellency the Viceroy, 
: 9, Pam Court House Street, Calcutta. 


Branches at 
MUSSOORIE, ALLAHABAD & DARJEELING, 
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By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, 
To His Excellency the Viceroy and Gove.nor-General of India, 


To the Gobernors of Madras and fomban, the sizam, Hajrhs of Mysore 
daroba, Oodenpoor, and Hiro of Hutch, vc. 


DESCHAMPS & CO, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGE & BILLIARD MANUFACTURERS, 
MADRAS AND CALCUTTA. 

Medal and Diplome, París and Melbourne 

Mund cour 
CALCUTTA BRANCH. 
FURNITURE DEPARTMENT.— Latest Fashions. 


In beautiful Rose-wood, Teak-wood, Mahogany and Olittagong-wood, 
and Red and White Oedar. 


FURNITURE for Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dininz-roczy, Bed-room. 


Ditto for Messes, Clubs, Camp. New improved pattern Camp Chai. 
light and strong. 
Ditto for Churches, Altars, Pulpits, &c. 
Billiards. 


BILLIARD Tables, with thick slate tops, unproved Thurston’s Cushions, 
Ditto Cloth, and requisites. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, all sizes. 
Furniture of ull descriptions, Pian and Carved, 


Mention Honorable—Paris and Vienna Exhibitions, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT. 


LANDAUS—5 Glasses, quite a novelty, the last improvements. 

Landan-Qimnibus, Landau-Clarence, Landaulet, Landau, 3 venctians, cf 
Simple Mechanism. 

C-SPRING BERLINES—Clarence, Darouches and Coupes, with or withurt 
Couch-box, and Whitwortl's Steel Perch. 

WAGGONETTES—Woaggonettes, rail body, do. moveable top, Wageonetle-Stan- 
hope, Waggonetle Mail Phac.on, 

PHAMTON—Cab, Ladies’, Park, Basket, Victoria aud Denmark. 

MAIL PLIAETONS—with Ladies’ Sliding Step, with lind Seat revolving, also 
American pattern, 

BAROUCILES—The last and most elegant Patterns of Paris, London and Vienne. 

BROLGHAMS and Coupes, Palankeen with Couch, low Venetians, LBeriwe, 
Clarence, newest designs. 

BREAKS—AII Sizes, Table Breaks, Break Omnibus, Chariot Breaks, TTunting Breaks. 

BUGGIES-—Gigs, Tilburys, Mylords, Ducs, do. with Rumble, Spiders. 

DOM sizes and shapes, 2 and 4 wheeled, with or without moveable toi, 
and break. 

NEW DOG-CARTS—Patented, well adapted for Mofussil work in India, for "oll. 
tors, Missionaries, Engineers, Planters, Sportsmen, and others who have to travai, 

CARRIAGES of all descriptions : English, French, and American Style, 


DESCHAMPS & CO., CALCUTTA, 
Ə, Mangoe Lane, 


TRADE MARK.—Sanctioned by H. M.'s Government. 


HEALTH, STRENCTH, AND ENERCY. 
R LALOR'S 


PHOSPHODYNE. 


Trade Mark—-'* PHOSPHODYYN E." 
Protected under the Trade Marks’ Act ( 38 and 3o Vict., ch. 91). 
Enacted by the ‘‘ Queen's Most. Excellent Majesty," 20th August 1875. 


Discovered & so named, A. D. 1862, by Dr. B. D. LALOR, M.D. 


A Pure Solution of PHOSPHORUS in combination with QuintteCypnpiden anl Xanthoxylin, the 
Wonder of Modern Chemistry, free from Strychina and all Dangerously Active Drugs. Pleasant to 
the taste, and the only Safe, Prompt. and Reliable PHOSPHORIC REMEDY for Overworked 
Brain, Worry, Anxiety, Excitement, Late Hours, Business Pressure, Nervous Prosiration, Nerve 
Pain, Wasting Diseases. Asthmatic, Consumptite, Stomach aud Liver Complaints, Impaired 
Nutrition, Impoverished Blood. Premature Decline, and all morbid conditions of the system, depen- 
dant upon the deficiency of Vital Force. 4 


Dr. LALONS PHOSPHODYNE 


Purifies and Euriches the Blood ; Clears the Skin; Thoronghly Invigorates the Brain, Nerves and 
Muscles ; Re-energises the Failing Functions of Life, by supplying the PHOSPHORIC element 
which has been wasted, and thud Imparts Energy and Fiesh Vitality to the Exhausted Nervo- 
Electric Force : and Rapidly Cures every form of Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Nervous Mind and 


Heart Diseases, from whatever cause. 


Dr. LALOR’ PHOSPHODINE 


Being a natural RESTORATIVE, its Energisiug Effects are not followed by corresponding re-action ; 
but are PERMANENT; and are frequently shown from the first day of its administration by a remark- 
able mcrease of Nervous Power, with feeling of Vigour, Strength, and Comfort, to which the patient 
has long been unaccostomed. DR LALOR’S PHOSPIIODYNE gives back to the Human struc- 
ture in a suitable form the Phosphoric or Lively Annnating clement of life which has been wasted, 
and exerts an important influence directly on the BRAIN, SPINAL, MARROW, AND NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
of a Nutritive, ‘Tonic, and Invigorating character : thereby checking all Wasting of the Vital Fluid, 
and the more exhausting Processes of Life, maintaining that Buoyant Energy of the Brain and 
Muscular System which renders the Mino Curkgrvr, Harry. BRILLIANT, and ENERGETIC ; 
eutirely over-coming that Dull, Inactive, and Sluggish disposition which many persons experience 
m all their actions. A Marvellous Restorative for Brain Toilers, Clerzymen, Business men, and all 
engaged in the Competitive Struggle 
Sold in bottles at 48, 6d. and 11s. by all Export, Wholesale, and Retail Medicine 

Vendors throughout the World. i 

PUBLIC NOTICE AND WARNING —To Medicine Vendors and the public in Great Britain, 
India, China, and the Colonics. Dr. LALOR'S PHOSPHQDYNE is the only Medicine hearing 
the name PHOSPHODY N E that has the Sanction of the l'iflish Government, and for which Her 
Majesty's Registrar of * Trade Marks" has granted Certificates to DR. LALOR ONLY. 
Therefore Dr. l.Arog's w the only Legitimate and Genuine PHOSPHODYNE. BEWARE of 
Mean and actionable Fraudulent Imitations that may emanate from Australia. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Every Bottle bears the British Government Stamp. with the words 


Dr. Lator’s Puosruopyne, London, England, engraved thereon by Order of Her Majesty’s 
Honourable Commissioners ; IF NOT, iT ISA FORGERY, and you have heen imposed on 


by a worthless Imitation. 


—— 


“ The Phosphor Treament of Disease,” with Cures, post free, from 


. Dr. R. D. LALOR, 


Bay" House, 32, Gaisford Street, London, N. W. 
(The Sole Proprietor and Originator of Phosphodyne.) 








LAMPLOUGH'S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND 
TASTELESS. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Re- 
treshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in eer pets SEA or BILLIOUS GICKNESS, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, FEVERISH. COLDS, and 
prevents and guo relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS. SCARLET 

UNGLE, and other FEVERS, PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE o) 
SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 





The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in Praise o 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


as possessing m st important clements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect 
i igour of Body ang Mind. ? 

Dr. PROUT.. -*' Unfolding zeims of immense henefit to mankind.” 

Dr. MORGAN.. “ lt furuishes the blood with its lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY. -—“ I found it act as a specific, in my ekpeiience and family, in the worst forms 


of Seulet Fever ne other medicine being required l 
Dr. S. GIBBON (formerly Physician to the London VTospitall.--'*1ts usefulness in the treat- 
ment of disease has long been confirmed hy medical eapericnce. 1 have been in the habit of using it 


in private practice for mauy years. In hot climates it 1s of special value," 
Dr sp 8 (Government Medical Inspector of. Emigrants from the port of Loudon) writes :— 


| have great pleasme in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the 
ordinary, and chrouic forms of Gastric Complaints and other forms cf. Febrile Dyspepsia.” 
Dr. J W. DOWSING.—''J used it in the treatment of fourty-two cases of trn Fever, aud 


aui ha to state, T never lost a single case” 
Dr W STEVENS --'' Sim c its introduction, the fatal West India Fevers are. deprived of their 


tarors;" : : 

Hei Majesty's Representative. the GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE. in a letter. of request 
for au additional supply of the Pyreti Saline, «tates :— "* It is uf great valne, and J shall rejoice to 
hen itis in the houses of all Europeans visiting the tropics.” 


RAWUL PINDEE. PUNJAB, INDIA.—Solely from the ascertained merits of your preparation 
ui the fever-stricken districts hy which we are surrounded, we firmly helieve that the use of yow 
Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure.” 

In Patent Class-»ioppered Bottles, 25. ód., 45. 0d.. 115, and 219 each. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 


CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP. 


From the Fresh Finit, a» imported for the Hospitals ; a perfect lhixsury ; forms, with the addition of 
Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage, particularly for Total Abstainers, the 
Delate, and Invalid , of specta! service in Sero/ula, Fevers, and Adctanatisin, aud a low or altcied 
cunditiun of the system. Most Chemists sell the above with the Py retic Saline. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles 25, and 4s ‘6d. cach. 


Dr. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES. 


Mor Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consuniptive 
Complaints. 


These excellent Lozenges, prepared only by H. LantprovGcn, have for many years been found 
"teat service ; their occasional use often prevents attacks from colds and inflammation, Pree 15. 14d. 


Have them in your houses to secure these advantages. 
NOTICE MY TRADE MARK AND NAME, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 773, noLBorn wit, LonDoN EC. 


LEWIS STEWART & CO, 
5 & 6, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 
C A LOUTTA, 


Import and slipply all Household Requisites 
IN 


PLATED WARE, 
CUTLERY AND BRITANNIA METAL-WARE, 
CLASS-WARE, PORCELAIN & CHINA, 


COMPRISING 


TABLE & ORNAMENTAL BLASS, 
. &a, ÈC., &c. 


— ——— —— ee 


A full Priced Catalogue, profusely illustrated, may 
be had on application, 


—— — 


Particular attention is invited to Lewis Stewart & Co.s large 
stock of— 

PORCELAIN DINNER SERVICES. 

STONE-WARE & EARTHEN-WARE DINNER SER- 


VICES. 
TABLE CLASS IN SEVERAL OF THE MOST ELE- 


CANT PATTERNS MADE. 
CHINA TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. 
CHINA BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
DEJEUNER OR TETE-A-TETE SERVICES. 
CLASS CUT PIECES AND VASES. 
CHINA FLOWER POTS, &C., &C. 








LEWIS STEWART & Co, 
ILASS AND CHINA W A RE-ROOMS, 
5 & 6, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 
CALCUTTA. 


- ADA VILLA,” DARJEELING, 


HARMINGLY situated over the “Mall,” and 
C cosily furnished and carpetted throughout, offer- 
ing all the comforts of an English Home. Fora single 
person Rs. 5 with board per diem, or Rs. 135 per men- 
sem. For terms for families 

Apply at “ Funron’s Horkn," 

«THE OLD CLUB,” DARJEELING, 
where accommodation and board s be had by the day 
or month for single gentlemen or families, 
as also Berr, Wines, Spurs, CONFECTIONERY, Grocery, &c., 


at Calcutta prices, plus transit charges. 





BinLuiíaRD Room ATTACHED. 
Gs Orders for Balls, Routs, Dinners, &c., executed 


on the shortest notice by 


Ll 


z J. J. FENTON, 
For many years Superintendent of Messrs. G. F. 
KELLNER & Co.’s Refreshment Rooms on the E. I. Railway 
Line, and Proprietor of the Refreshment Rooms " 


Teendaria and Sonada on the Darjeeling Line. 


G. F. KELLNER & CO. 


E invite comparison of our supplies against those of asy other 
House at similag prices. 


CHAMPAGNES. 


" YeuvePommery,” “EXTRA Skc.—This Wine 
needs no word of praise from us, and? is recognized 
by all connoisseurs as taking the first rank among gerdos. grts. ados. pts. 
Champagnes... si e ..R&630 67 0 


Perlnet et Fils,—Vin Brut, Vintage: 1874, a magni- 
ficent wine os m sva ..Rs.628 66 8 


Perinet et Fils.—Cuvéc R¥servée, very choice and 

dry... use € sse tse eon 99 56 o 60 Q 
Champagne Carte Noir, very light, dry, and clean ... Rs. $20 56 o 
Ruinart Pere et Fils, very choice, dry and clean, gteen 

seal, nett m T dei e. 9, 520 56 0 


“ Fleur de Sillery.”—A fine, light, dry Wine, especially 
selected for India... ete ese ^ »490 52 0 


Champion, GREEN SEAL, especially selected, of extra 


Cuvée, very dry asc TIT sat ate Rs. 44 o 48 o 
Champion.— A pure light fruity, yet dry Wine e» 400 44 0 
Vouvray.—-A full-bodied fruity clean Wine — » 360 40 0 


G. F. KELLNER & CO, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
By Appointment to, and under tho Patronage of, 


His Brcellency the Viceroy : Bis Royal Wighness The Prince of Wales 


AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURCH. 
4, Esplanade, East, Calcutta. 


e AGENTS FOR : 
A. LALANDE & Co. ». Bordeaux. MAX GREGER & Co. s. Hungary. 
VEUVE POMMERY et FILS Reims. CHAMPION et CIE ei ANN 


EWALD & Co. o Rudesheirmn, 


G. F. KELLNER & CO. 


WE invite comparison of our supplies against those of azy other House 


at similar prices 
SPARKLING HOCKS, 


These two Wines are the produce of the choice Vineyards of Rudesheim, 
Nonparell,—Dry, with great ‘delicacy and bouquet. 
Rs. 46 per dozen quarts. Rs. 49 per 2-dozen pints. 


Pearl of the Rhine.—A Wine full of flavour and body ; recommended. 


Rs, 35 per dozen quarts. 
Nett » 38 „ 2-dozen pints. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE. 
Nonpareil.—A very choice, dry Wine, with full Muscat fragrance, 
Rs, 46 per dozen quarts, Rs. 49 per 2-dozen pints, 
SPARKLING RED BURGUNDY, 


Goldfoil.—A pure, full-bodied luscious Wine, invaluable to Invalids. 


Rs. 4§ per dozen quarts ; pints per 2-dozen Rs. 48. 


With the exception of Brands marked Nett, these Wines are subject to a 
discount of 10 per cent. for cash, and to approved constituents, this discount 
is available when accounts are paid within 30 days from date of sale, 


G. F. KELLNER & CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS 
Under the Patronage of, and by Appointment to, 


S. €. The Viceroy € Eobernor-General of diis :3. B. H. the Prince of Wales, 
3. 3. 3. tbe Duke of Edinburgh, | 


ESPLANADE, EAST, CALGUTTA. 


THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


VOLUME LXXIII. 
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No man who kath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with siale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new posttions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so tong as tn that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not uiter- 


ly to be cast away.—MILTON. 
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Ant, I1—A NEW STUDY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


VERY remarkable examination of the Gospels has lately 
appeared in the Kevue des deux Mondes, from the pen of 
M. Ernest Havet, of the Institute. As I am not acquainted with 
any work on the subject so trenchant, indepeudent and uncom- 
promising, I here attempt to represent its chief outlines, at the 
same time observing that I do not undertake to pledge either 
the reader or myself to a complete acceptance of all the argu- 
ments adduced, or all the conclusions drawn. 

Almost every one must have heard of the international com- 
petition to paint a camel How the Kuglish artist went to 
Egypt and made careful atudies for six months; how the French- 
man hastened, in a spare moment, to the Jardin-des-Plautes 
and threw off a spirited ebauche ; while the German shut. him- 
self up for a year, and at the end of the time produced the Idea 
of the animal evolved from. the depths of his moral conscious- 
ness, Much in tye same spirit has the subject of Jesus been 
recently treated by three representatives of the chief nations of 
the civilised world, Herr Strauss, M. Renan, and Professor Seeley. 
But the present study is not strictly in the style of the Leben 
Jésu, of the Vie de Jésus, or of our own Ecce Homo. Without 
the metaphysical ambitiousness of the first, it has neither the 
artistic chatacter of the second, "nor the ethical exertion of the 
third. Yet it will be found by no means uninteresting or purely 
negative; and it deserves attention, as the contribution of an 
uubiassed inquirer, who collects and analyses the evidence, and 
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ces to show not only what may, but what must, have 
een, 

M. Havet's study is full of original thonghts and of facts not 
previously much utilised. He begins with pointing out that the 
propagation of the Christian doctrine which began in the days 
of Claudius, only took the place of a Jewish propaganda that had 
been already going on for some years; that it was introduced 
at a time when both Jews and Gentiles were on the look-out for 
a new spiritual dawn; and that its progress was hastened, if 
not determined, by the fall of Jerusalem about twenty-five 
years later than the first appearance of the new sect at Antioch. 
Connecting his subject in this way with the general history of 
the shores of the Mediterranean at the time, the author con- 
trives to place it in a new and very stuxing light. 

Already (37 B.C.) Herod the Great ħad succeeded in sup- 
planting the Asmonean dyuasty who were tlie last, Jewish rulers 
of Palestine, The sceptre had departed from Judah, and the 
prophecy (Genesis XLIX., 10) was in abl men’s minds aud 
creating a general expectation of the coming of Shiloh. Herod 
had suppressed, with equal courage and cruelty, the maranding 
bands of the North and East; but the adventurous spirits of 
those quarters clung teuaciously to their lawless aspirations; in 
particular we are told of * Judas the Galilean,” who proclaimed 
the Kingdom of the Lord (Jos. Ant. XVIII, 1, 6) and “drew 
away much people after him” (Acts V. 37). It is more than 
probable that this leader at least announced himself as the 
messiah, Christ or “the Anointed," as also did a contemporary 
adventurer, named Theudas, who said that “he was some one.” 
Then followed John the Baptist; regarded by the Church as 
the Forerunner of the Gospel dispensation, but thought at the 
time by many to be “the Christ” (Luke IIL, 15) and preached 
as such by his own disciples, as we are distinctly informed by 
Clemens Romanus. So great was the sensation produced by 
Johu, that Josephus does not hesitate to say that the defeat of 
Herod Antipas by Aretas, the Arabian, was generally attributed 
to the Divine displeasure kindled by his putting John to death. 
When Jesus first appeared in public as a teacher, Antipas is 
represented as saying that he must be John risen from the dead ; 
and all seems to point to the conclusion that Messianic expect- 
ations were in the air, anc that the Advent was only one of 
several such occurrences of the period. 

* In spite of which,” pursues our author, * Jesus has remained 
definitively the one Messiah of Christianity; and the study of 
the sourees of that religion must end at last in the study of His 
life, Than which, however, nothing is more difficult. For we 
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have no other information on its details but what we find in the 
documents called ‘the Four Gospels ;’ and these documents are 
but meagre records. Firstly, they are not contemporaneous with 
the events which they récord, for all are certainly of later date 
than the fall of Jerusalem, Next, beipg written in Greek, they 
must have been addsessed to countries foreign to the scene of 
the events recorded§ at a distance from eye-witnesses, both as to 
time and as to place," : 

He goes on to say of these documents (of which the earliest 
must have been written not less than forty years after tlie events) 
that Strauss has so completely deinenstrated their irreconcileable 
discrepaucies, that the only chance for those who wish to believe 
them capable of reconciliation is—not to open Strauss’s book, to 
which no serious reply m, in his opinion, possible. For his own 
part, while admitting titat all narratives must present bound fide 
differences of statement,” M. tilavet declares that it often scems 
to him that the true story has becu lost, and that the loss has been 
supplied by the workef the imagination. 

No doubt, there are traces of an earlier record, in the Epistles 
which—after negative criticism has done its work—remain 
clearly attributable to S, Paul. Of these M. Havet allows four, the 
Epistles to the Galatians, to the Corinthians (Ist and 2nd) and to 
the Romans. But, seeing that S, Paul had never known the 
Lord, his brief references—apart from the value assignable to 
inspiration—are by no means abundant. In this state of doubt 
and difficulty M. Havet is desirous of making the most of that 
Gospel which is generally allowed by the best critics to be the 
most ancient; and accordingly the rest of his article is chiefly 
devoted to a study of the narrative called “the Gospel according 
to S. Mark.” 

M. Havet is satisfied that we must begin by entirely elimi- 
nating the miraculous element cven from this narrative. In 
such things it is evident to him that tlfere can be no “ actuality.” 
If asked how he accounts for the persistent belief of the authors 
and readers of these comparatively early records in such things, 
he replies:—“It was believed that Jesus lad doue miracles 
because it was believed that he was the Messiah ; for it was 
believed that the Messiah must do miracles.” He traces this 
expectation to a too literal interpreting of the visions of the 
revival of Israel proclaimed by Isaiah; and holds that by a 
two-fold error the figurative language of the prophet was taken 
too literallypand then its imagined fulfilment was taken as a 
proof that Israel’s long-looked-for Messiah had come. Those 
who, after the death of Jesus, believed that he had been the 
Messiah, believed that tho sizus that had been announced as 
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Messianic must have accompanied his coming. 'l'o these reasons, 
acting on an observation of the power which Jesus really pos- 
sessed of chasing away those sufferings of the nervous system 
believed at the time to be of Satauic origih, M. Tlavet attributes 
both the records of miracles and their ready belicf. 

As for the special value of the Gospel that bears the name of 
Mark, it is considerable, but not unqualified, It is probably not the 
record mentioned by Papias; as has been shown by the author 
of Supernatural Religion (a book which M. Havet does not 
seem to have met with) ;.and therefore we cannot be certain that, 
like that record, it contains any portion of tradition derived from 
S. Peter. Aud it was written, like all the similar narratives 
that have come down to us, in a foreign language and at a distant 
time, Professor Christlieb, the convingéd but learned apologist of 
Bonn, admits that “the preference for ‘the second Gospel may 
be the result of critical investigation ;" and, since he nowhere 
refutes that conclusion, we must presume that he was unable to 
do so—unless, indeed, he thought the point pot sufficiently material 
to deserve inquiry. He also allows that this Gospel omits not 
only the Incarnation and Infancy, but also the appearances 
after death, and much of the other clements of miracle elsewhere 
so abundant. Yet even this simple narrative appears to M. Havet 
to be of no greater authority than as an edifying little story, 
founded perhaps on fact, but published for the sake of spiritual in- 
struction rather than of historical information. It is as if an edu- 
cated Hindu were to publish at Petersburg, or Paris, abont the end 
of the present century, a pious tract containing an imaginary 
acccount of the carpenter of Amritsir, whose movement was 
nipped in the bud about the year 1872. 

In analysing this book M. Havet is, of course, careful to 
explain that he rejects every remaining clement of the super- 
natural, From his point of view not only are miracles impossible, 
but prophetic utterances also. For the antidote to these postulates, 
we must refer once more to the excellent work of Professor Christ- 
lieb,* of which it may fairly be said that no apologetic book has 
appeared at once so vigorous and so much in harmony with tho 
philosophical thought and language of the present day. To thc 
enlightened theologian, anxious to preserve a reasonable orthodoxy 
without entirely shutting his ears to modern controversy, no more 
useful work could be commencd. 

M. Havet, however, is in no danger of falling into the 
error that has so often characterised modern Scéptics; that 
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Euhemerism which, after rejecting the supernatural, is prepared to 
accept all the rest. Far from that: he accepts Grote’s excellent 
principle, that in such matters the possible is equally dependent 
ou evidence. It may befsomewhat simpler, from his point of view, 
to deal with the impossible; and its introduction may taint 4 
record which, but for its prescuce, might pass without comment. 
But, when comment das been once attracted, we may often find 
less marvellous matter no better vouche for than the rest. 

Al that remains quite certain, according to M. Havet, is that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a Jewish reformer who was erucified under 
Pontius Pilate. To this simple residufim does he reduce the 
creeds. And the striking novelty (f his treatment is the boldness 
with which he undertakes to establish the doubtful, if not the 
absolutely untrue, characigr of these three propositions which 
most of the least compromising of Rationalists have hitherto 
regarded as beyond questi¢n. Namely :— 

I, That Jesus claimed to be the Christ. 

2 That He was, put to death after a solemn condemnation 
pronounced by the chief priests and elders of the Jews, Pilate 
being the agent of this sentence. 

3. That He proclaimed that God had abandoned the Jews as 
His chosen people; and that the inheritance of Isracl had passed 
to the Gentiles. 

I hope that I have sufficiently guarded myself against the 
supposition that I am endorsing all these conclusions. I have 
neither the learning nor the ability for their adequate apprccia- 
tion, and I am far from admitting, that the supernatural is neces- 
sarily the impossible, My object will be attained if I can convey 
to those who have not access to the original, some notion of the 
views of a student who appears to avoid many of the faults of 
his predecessors, and to treat a subject of great and general interest 
with a considerable amount of research, originality, and general 
fairness, : 

Pointing out numerous passages wherein Jesus is represented 
as discouraging the notion of His Messiahship and as forbidding 
all announcements in that sense, our author contends that the 
opposite passages in which he seems to favour the notion must 
be regarded with suspicion. The writer of the book would not, 
he thinks, have introduced so many repetitions of the prohibition 
to tell any one that “He was the Christ,” unless it had been 
notorious that no one had heard Him say so, and that the notion 
had only arisen when He was go more. Even in the supposed 
trial before the Sanhedrim ( Mark XIV,) we are told that it was 
found impossible to obtain sufficient evidence on which to convict 
Jesus of having made this statement. That He then furnished 
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the requisite testimony out of His own mouth and was thereupon 
sentenced to death, our author does not consider historically 
true. We shall come to some further remarks on this presently. 
In the meantime we are called upon to note that if, after the 
death of Jesus, His followers concluded that He had been the 
expected Messiah, occasional declarations, both during His trial and 
during His antecedent ministry, would appear to them proper and 
would find place in ther literature. Add that, in the oldest 
record, Jesus is never repre-ented as calling God“ His Father,” 
while for Himself the expression used is “ the Son of Man." 

As to the second puint, the method of His condemnation and 
execution, M. Havet asks how‘it can be supposed tbat the San- 
hediim of the Jews, after condemuing Jesus in their own tribunal, 
should have been uuder tho necessity of going to the Roman 
tribunal to obtain what we should nów call * the death-warrant." 
There is no reason to suppose that they had not the power to 
carry out their own sentences ; they did so, shortly after the death 
of Jesus, in the case of the Proto-martyr Stephen; they did so, 
many years later, in the case of S. James, [t is true that on 
this latter occasion they were reproved by the Roman Goverument ; 
but it was not for sentencing or for exccuting their sentence ; it 
was for bringing James to trial without anthority. The authori- 
sation of the Government was required for the convening of the 
Jewish Court ; but when once it was convened, its powers had 
no limit and required no confirmation. An appeal there was, for 
a Roman citizen, as we see in the instance of S. Paul; but 
Jesus was not a Roman citizen, and He made no attempt to appeal. 
Lastly, no reality appears to attach to the pretended accusation 
of blasphemy. 

What we must suppose, therefore, is that the Sadducean section 
of the Jewish hierarchy, alarmed by the popular manifestation 
that had attended the entry of the Galilean Rabbi into Jerusalem, 
and anxious, perhaps, for weasons of their own, to diseinbarrass 
themselves of His presence, made use of the official susceptibili- 
ties of Pilato to denounce Him as a seditious demagogue ; and 
that, on this denunciation, Pilate himself sentenced liim to the 
painful and degrading punishment which the Romans reserved 
for slaves and outcasts, This is confirmed, not only by the well- 
known record of Tacitus, but even by an appareutly authentic 
tradition preserved in the forrth Gospel. The words of Taciuus 
are:—“ He from whom they (the Christians) were named, 
Christus, underwent the last penalty in the reign of Tiberius, 
by order of P. Pilatus, the procurator." In the “ gospel according 
to John” we are further told that the Jewish rulers said, “If we 
let this man go on, the people will believe in Him, and the 
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Romans will come and destroy the temple aud the nation...... And 
Caiaphas said, lt is expedient that one man die instead of the 
people, and that the people do not perish.” ‘This is in accordance 
with the stern fanatic patriotism of the Jewish nation, but by 
no means requires us to believe ..at Jesus was the inaugurator 
of a new dispensation, who threw down the gauntlet to the Church 
of His time, and was*delivered to the secular arm as a blameless 
blasphemer. To think so is to contradict His own words :— I 
came not to destroy the Law but to fulfil.” And, lastly, we are 
called upon to observe how this conclusion tallies with and 
explains the singular silence, upon the subject of Jesus, of the 
contemporaneous Jewish historians, Justus and Josephus. Had 
Jesus been a sectary who attempted a religious revolution, and if 
the Jewish nation and thejr rulers had thereupon judged and 
condemned Him, the tase would have formed an affair of too 
much importance to be entirely iguored by Jewish historians, If, 
on the contrary, He was merely a too ardent Israclite who first 
excited the people of Galilee, aud finally the Holy City itself, so 
that the more cautious of His countrymen gave Him up to the 
police with a view to their own security, the circumstance might 
well have appeared to Jewish historians an embarrassing business 
about which it was more prudent to make no remark, 

And this brings M. Havet to the third and last of lis proposi- 
tions. What is the evidence that Jesus was an opponent of Juda- 
ism who contemplated the admission of the world at large to the 
spiritual advantages arrogated as the special privilege of the 
chosen people? Certainiy not, thinks our author, the prophetic 
denunciations of Mark XII. and Matthew XXIII. The sufferings 
of His followers there referred to were not undergone till the 
persecution under Hanan in A.D. 62. The murder of Zacharias, 
. the son of Barachias, took place later still, in the temple, during 
the siege under Titus, as we learn from Josephus. To represent 
Jesus as speaking of these future evéuts as already past, is to 
attribute to Him an amount of prophetic insight which is opposed 
to M. Havet’s notions of sound criticism. Jt is further, doing a 
great violence to grammar. This passage must have been written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, whatever we may think of the rest of 
the narrative. 

But, even in amore general way, it is hard to believe, says 
M. Havet, that the sentiments found in these predictions and in 
such utterances as the parable of the vineyard, can be authentic 
monumenta of the teaching of Jesus: for they are not capable 
of reconcilation with the rest of the record. Thus:—* Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles; aud if ye come to a city of the 
Samaritans, enter ye not" ( Matt. X. 5.). They are also told that 
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they “shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son 
of Man be come” (i.d. 23.). Aud inthe Acts of the Apostles 
(XI, 19, 20), we find that, after the death cf Stephen and conse- 
quent persecution, the dispersed members of the sect travelled 
about the Levant, * preaching the word to noue but unto the Jews 
only : but some—who were natives of Cyprus and Cyrene—when 
they came to Antioch, preached the Lord Jesüs to the Grecians.” 
This (nearly ten years after the Crucifixion) is the first notice of 
any preaching to the Gentiles, if we except the isolated, and 
almost contemporaneous mission of Peter to the devout Centu- 
rion Cornelius, who may have been a prosclyte, and who ( with his 
associates) evidently constituted a special and controverted case, 
Nor was it, apparently, uutil the events commemorated in the 
Epistle to the Galatians that the erection of a distinct Gentile 
Church took place, through the courageous initiative of the new 
Apostle Paul, who had never known the Lord.* ‘The celebrated 
commission of Peter, upon which Catholicism so much rests, is 
given up as a simple anachronism ; indeed, the Greek play upon 
words is enough to prove that the speech could not have been 
uttered by a teacher addressing his followers in Aramaic, 

As to the attacks on the Pharisees which fill so large a place 
in some of the Gospels, M. Havet remarks that it is only in the 
fourth Gospel that we meet with any notice of a corresponding 
hostility on the part of the Pharisees against Jesus; while the 
most energetic of His followers, S. Paul, was not only a Pharisee, 
but claimed the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a point 
in common between Pharisaisra and the Gospel. Indeed, in one 
Gospel ( Luke XIII. 31) the Pharisees are represented as taking 
active steps to savo Jesus from the pursuit of Herod: while they 
are not once mentioned in Mark's account of the Passion as taking 
any part in the proceedings against Him. Again, in the Acts, 
we find Gamaliel, a chief doctor of the school, defending Peter 
before the Sanhedrim ; and elsewhere (XV. 5) we come upon 
“ certain of the sect of the Pharisees who helieved.” It is, remarks 
M. Havet, difficult to reconcile such evidences of friendly 
relations with those which are elsewhere represented as existing 
between Jesus and the Pharisees, Further, in Josephus, we read 
that, when the persecution of the Christiaus of Jerusalom took 
place under Hanan, * they who were most strict in the observance 
of the Law blamed their exe ution.” The fact that Hanan was 
the head of the Sadducees shows that the historian is speaking 
of the Pharisees; and if Jesus had been such a bitter opponent 
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of that school, it is hard to understand why they should have shown 
such favour to His followers. It seems more probable that the 
Evangelists, writing after the fall of Jerusalem, express a state 
of things which o¢currefl at a later date, when embittered feelings 
had been created by the nationa? misfortunes of the Jews, and 
when their most influential sect hecame hostile to that other sect 
whom they had learned to look on as apostates and deserters from 
the common wealth of T: rael. ° 

Nevertheless, after this searching scrutiny (in which, as M. 
Havet himself allows, the very soul of Jesus seems to fade away), 
there still remains the strange and beautiful personality whose 
influence has been felt so far and deep. Jesus lived ; He lived a life 
so powerful that it carried away “ fhe multitude,” those poor ‘lost 
sheep” that He loved so weM, who followed Him in life and crowned 
Him in death, with the thorny crown of Messiahship. Could such a 
life have left, no traces; c8uld no true impression of it remain 
upon the writings consecrated to its record? Surely something 
of Him must lurk in the narratives ; but how to seize it, and to 
say with Pilate, " Behold the Man,” this is the task to which our 
author next addresses himself. 

In the first place, says M. Havet, Jesus has inspiration, and 
this is the dominant feature of his spiritnal physiognomy. This is 
clearly shown by His keen vision and His tones of authority and 
of command. He is obeyed and followed as one having some un- 
common power and exercising some unusual influence. His very 
opponents admit this force, in attributing it to the help of Beel- 
zebub. Faith, not knowledge, is. the principle of his doctrine. 
Nothing is so evil in His eyes as to ignore inspiration when you 
meet it; all sins will be forgiven, but blasphemy against the holy 
spirit; He who causes the humble to make a false step will have 
reason for regretting that he was ever born: the relations of life 
so sacred for others are nothing to Him; those who hear His 
words, they are His mother and His "brethren. Such, in other 
measures, was tbe spirit of Socrates, of Joan of Arc, of Blaise 
Pascal: a spirit of power in days of faith, but in an age of criti- 
cism like, the present, apt to be misunderstood. E ven in His 
own country the Prophet complained of not being honoured ; and 
we are told that His own family sought to lay hands upon Him 
as if they thought Him insane ( Mark III. 2L) But inspiration 
is noe madness; and the power of Jesus endures from age to age. 

In virtue of this inspiration the Great Teacher s hrank from no 
disregard of.conventionality. He did not thmk Himself bound 
by fasts or by rules for ablution; without disrespect for the 
Sabbath He claimed liberty regarding it; He used the same liberty 
in the choice of His company, so as to incur the reproaches of the 
stricter members of society (II, 17.) But He did this not as 
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approving sin, but only as covering sinners with the mantle of Tis 
great charity. The orthodox Jews asked Him for His authority, 
and demanded miraculous testimonials ; but He rested his creden- 
tials on His general work, aud said that no sign should be 
given them. 

M. Havet goes on to cite expressions which show that this 
earnest character sometimes revealed itself in bitter and even 
harsh language: as when, thinking that Simon had shown too 
much worldliness, He rebuked him under the name of * Satan" 
(VII. 33.) Associating such traits as these with others more 
in conformity with Isaiah XLII. 2, M. Havet sees in the character 
of Jesus a Jewish ideal which excludes imperiousness and 
violence, but does not exclude a somewhat severe austerity. Even 
in those sweet passages of tenderness when the weak and infantile 
attract His love, the smile is shaded with a frown : when His dis- 
i tried to keep away the children, he was * much displeased” 
(X. 14.) 

M. Havet is of opinion that one of the rfiost potent means by 
which Jesus swayed the crowd was an impulse towards a future 
which was full of menace for the privileged classes ; and that 
this was in fact tke ultimate cause of His apparent ruin. When 
He announced that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, He 
implied that the Kingdom of the Romans and of Herod was 
about to end. The first were then to be last, and the last first ; 
whosoever would save his life should lose it; those who did not 
mortify themselves would be cast into everlasting pain. In all 
these sayings M. Havet finds traces of a disturbing dispensation 
for His contemporaries. So also in the preference of the poor, and 
in the denunciations of the rich —in which He is followed by His 
brother S. James, see especially James V. 1, et. seg. It is hard for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God; and Divos 
suffers eternal torment, apparently for the sole reason that he had 
heen prosperous in this life. For Himself, as for His immediate 
followers, there was to be no property, no thought for worldly needs. 
After His death His society had all things in common. 

The next peculiarity noted is tlie tendency to teach in parables ; 
a tendency exhibited also by the Indian reformer Sakya Muni, 
and by Jewish Doctors in the Talmud and elsewhere. The mingled 
prudence and courage of His auswers to embarrassing questions 
next receives notice ; and we are bid to remark a certain supple- 
ness of mind that—as afterwards to a minor degree with Joan 
ef Are—agreed so wonderfully with the exalted moods of in- 
spiration. 

Such, according to M. Havet, is a faint representation of the 
portrait of Jesus as painted by the oldest of the Evangelists. 
The remainder of his study is devoted to an attempt to sup- 
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plement its traces from the other Gospels. But, as he has begun 
by entirely discrediting the ovidential and historical value ot 
these ducuments, we may be excused for uot detaining the reader 
with such details, which must be somewhat arbitrary, and are, 
in fact, of quite inferior interest. 

Ts sum up: M. Havet conclu!es that Jesus is not to bo re- 
garded as a Christiàu, or even as the founder of Christianity ; 
but rather as a sort of Elionile Rabbi who, expecting the 
approaching end of the world and the restoration of the trites 
of Israel and Judah, desired to prepare Hig hearers for those events. 
The Gentiles He called “dogs ; He took no interest in the 
Samaritans; He sought the salvation of none but “ the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel ;" He did not contemplate the boundless 
mission of Paul. What IÑ has imparted to Christianity, however, 
is of real value ; a spitit of pity, almost of pessimism, au accept- 
ance of sorrow iu this life fo be redressed abundantly in a world 
to come; a tenderness for the meek and lowly, partly the result 
of the misery of the time, but in a great measure the impress 
of His own lofty, yct loving, soul, Le is purely a Jew, and there 
is no genuine word or deed of Lis that is not Jewish. But He 
is à dew of Galilee rather than of Jerusalem, following inspiration 
rather than authority, formed by Nature rather than by the 
schools, born to compromise His country and Liimself, but also to 
disturb and regenerate a wicked world. 

If we seek further to know what has been His exact share in 
the production of modern society, we must have recourse to some 
other guides who have gone further than M. Havet has yet gone. 
Among these is Professor Burnouf of Atheus; who contributed 
a dozen years ago a series of remarkable articles to the Revue 
des deuw Mondes which have been since reproduced as a book 
under the title of Science de la Religion. 

Professur Burnouf, with much learning and ingenuity, fs not 
always a safe iustructor. For iustauce, he clings to the theory, 
now generally abandoned, that S. Matthew’s is the oldest of the 
Gospel narratives. _Heis also wrong—at least if M. Havet be right 
—in thinking that Jesus had an esoteric doctrine which was hostilo 
to Judaism, for preaching which he was persecuted and sentenced 
to death by the Jews. But he is right in holding that Chris- 
tianity was founded by S. Paul, and that it had to include a 
non-Jewish and wholly foreign element before it could assume 
the character of a universal creed. 

Jesus ang his immediate school Were (according to M. Havet) 
Nazarene Ebionites ; forming a Jewish sect which would perhaps 
have been absorbed if left to itself. The first * Christians," in 
the true sense of the word, were Heilenic and even Centiles, 
the Church of Antivch and f Asia Minor rather than of 
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Palestine. The progress of the new school is seen in the Pauline 
Epistles (including that to the Hebrews, though this is not by 
Paul) and in the Gospel according to S. John. The element 
of Docetism, towards which there was some leaning, being elimi- 
nated, that of the divinity of Jesus remained as a distinctive 
feature of this school. In all things it presents a complete con- 
trast to the teaching of, the Church of Jerusalem as seen in the 
Epistle of S. James. This, which is probably the earliest book 
of the New Testament, is full of moral precepts and of the 
peculiar views of Jesus, hut it makes no reference to His Messiah- 
ship, or to any controversy with the Jews : — i 

Professor Burnouf says much that is of peculiar interest for In- 
dian readers. In the foreign element introduced by the school of 
Paul he recognises an influence of .Vedism and of Buddhism, 
derived from India through Babylon ud’ Alexandria. Much of 
his speculation is fanciful; but the following points may be ac- 
cepted as suggestive and important, if not absolutely new or 
true. y 

1. That the doctrine of the immortality of ihe human soul 
was no part of the original Jewish scheme of belief. Whatever 
remote references to such a doctrine may be thought to be 
traceable in scattered passages of the Old Testament, it is 
certain that it was not so clearly taught as to bo recognised as 
a cardinal truth by the most educated and influential of the nation, 
viz. the Sadducees. lt is probable that, as a point of popular 
bolief, it came into Palestine with the return from the captivity. 
The resurrection of martyrs is taught for the first time, as a dis- 
tinct tenet, in the books of the Maccabees. 

2.—That the modern Christian doctrine of the Trinity is not 
clearly laid down in the New Testament ; and that it may have 
been partially suggested by later intercourse with India, of which 
we have hints in the story of the mouk Barlaam. In purely 
Jewish writings, even of the Alexandrian school, there is no allu- 
sion to a Trinity. By careful examination of such books as 
Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Book of Enoch, and 
the writings of Philo, we learn that before the birth of Christianity, 
there had been in the Jewish mind the idea of a mediator between 
God and man. But this idea contemplated at the atmost two 
hypostases or presentations of deity. The author of the Gospel 
according to S. John developes it by saying that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among (or in) us; and apparently meant 
to say that this took place in tlie person of Jesus. But this was 
not the teaching of Jesus himself, or even of His immediate 
followers ; it was the teaching of an anonymous polemic in the 
middle of the second century. The idea of a Trinity, moreover, 
does not follow from thatof the incarnate Word ; it is rather the 
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idea of a universal, perhaps of an immanent, Power with three 
faces or inanifestatious. 

Why three? The follower of the Roman, or of the Greek 
Church may say that this was the lateut doctrine developed by 
the Fathers from Scripture and Tradition under the direct prompt- 
ing of inspiration. But the historical inouirer finds that the 
number three was "chosen loug before., In Puranic Hinduism we 
find a view of Deity quite opposed to that prevalent among 
Semitic races, to the conception of a transcendant monarch, such 
as the Jehovah of the Jews, or the Allah of the Arabs. With the 
Hindus the Deity is a power (of he neuter gender) immanent 
in Nature, but revealed to man in three forms or “ persons." 
Going higher up the stream of Aryan thought, we find the 
pantheistic reform of Sikya Muni, erroneously represented as 
Atheism. The schemé which Buddhism attempted to reform was 
no less Trinitarian than that by which Buddhism was followed, 
In the Vedic hyinns—some of which are perhaps of older origin 
than the invasion of India and the dispersion of the Aryan races— 
there are still three personifications of the Deity. These are :— 
first, the sun, the centre and source of terrestrial life; second 
Agui, the sacrificial fire; and third, the Vayu or firmamental air, 
by whose instrumentality Agni lives and returns to his Heavenly 
Father, bearing the offerings of man. 

It is here that, according to Burnouf, we have to scek the expla- 
nation of the doctrine of the three persons of the one God. If 
this be true, Pautheism rather than pure Monotheisin, will be the 
true Aryan doctrine, and Christianity will be on a false path as 
lung as it continues to cling to the Semitic view of the Deity as 
a magnifiel monarch whose throne is heaven, and earth His foot- 
stool And—what is of most interest for Iudian readers—ihe 
Aryan conception is not only the most philosophical aud best 
‘suited to the universal wauts of progressive humanity, but it is 
the most specially suited to the special nature and uccessities 
of men of the Aryan race, the peculiarly progressive branch 
of mankind. 

To Strauss's question, “ Are we Christians ?" no certain reply 
ean be given. So far as “Christian” may mean direct followers 
of Jesus, itis evident that modern criticism, as represented by 
the Havet school, must render a positive denial. We—French, 
Euglish, and other Aryans of Europe and America—are in faet 
the descendants of the Roman and Barbarian Gentiles who adopt- 
ed tho dottrine of a Hellenic Pftarisee (Saul of Tarsus) including 
such of the traditions of Jesus as Saul, after long controversy 
with the Church of Jerusalem, had seen fit to retain. Re-statel 
in these terms the system may be expected to spread among all 
Aryan populations, even if we despair of the general acceptance 
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by the people of India of this or that denomination of existing 
Christianity. Forms of this have long been presented to them 
without much success; at a time wheu its own followers ate 
openly criticising it there must be less “hope than ever. Cu the 
other haud—if what may be called “ Ebionism" be tvo Semitic 
for Indian minds—the grand ideas, of self-sacrifice in the in- 
terests of mankind and of self-purificatieu in harmony wsi 
au orderly Universe, remain. ‘he best minds iy the Europei 
series, from S. Paul, down through Augustine aud Luther, 
aud: even to our own day, have always found these thiugs in 
what they have regarded as Christiauity ; and have recognised 
iu their religion a discipline of character rather than a cude of 
conduct, We do not turn oür cheek to the smiter, or pay 
tribute to Cesar; but we adopt wlmt has been the vivifying 
principle of the religion of our predecessors iu all times aud 
places that have been favourable to'social progress. And these 
are now being, for the first time, consciously aud intelligently 
Offered to the Indian communities alike by the various Mission: v 
bodies and by the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Those who feel that they cannot go the whole length of modera 
criticism will perhaps still acknowledge that purity aud bene- 
ficence are the heart and kernel of the teaching of Jesus, and are 
things that may be fairly expected to recommend themselves 
to good men everywhere, So may some day be fulfilled that 
victory of altruism over egotism which was foreshadowed by 
the traditions of the Nativity preserved by some of tlie Evange- 
lists. Not vainly was it held that supernatural visitants had Leen 
with the shepherds on the Hills of Palestine and had heralded the 
approach of “ Peace upon earth among men of holy intent."* 

Even, therefore, if we think that M. Havet is too sceptical, 
we may still allow that he has done good work. He has shown 
that the advent of Jesus is the great fact and feat of tine; au 
epoch in the progress of' Humanity, even when men reject the 
Semitic notion of God asa magnified Sultan. The moral effect, 
the ethical emotion, kindled and kept alive by the precepts aud 
the example of the most unselfish of teachers, form a distinct 
and perinanent acquisition. The more man maintains his claim 
to all that distinguishes him from the lower animals, the more 
must he acknowledge his dependence upon Him whose influauce 
was inspiration and His speci. | title, “The Son of Man." 


i H. Q. Keene 
* The Nevised Version says, in the phrased, as ons text, "in whom 
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ART. II. —THE LIFE OF COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE: 
Tilustrated by Eatracts from his Diary and Correspond- 
ence. By Lieutenant-General Shadwell, C.B. 2 vole. William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1881. 


Coe G the liberties which writers of fiction, partien- 
larly of the older school, have taken with the military 
character, the lives of eminent soldiers can hardly be too freely 
illustrated through the medinm of sober and truthful biography. 
Modern systems have put "an end to the old joke about the 
fool of the family being sent into the army; though if this 
ever was the way of it, tbe so-called fool must often have 
turned out to be nothing of the kind. The great Duke’s remark 
about Waterloo having been won on the playing fields at 
Eton was full of meaning. But this was partly because the 
training a lad gets, or used to get, in a good regiment was neither 
more nor less than the complement of his Harrow, Rugby, or 
Charter-house career. Indeed, some regiments have been so 
famous in this way, that boys from the most Beotian parts of 
England or Scotland, educated by their sisters’ governess, and 
polished ” by the village dominie, unless downright radicals, 
have only had to carry their Colours for a year or two, in order 
to catch insensibly the tone and morale of as high-minded 
a form of society as civilization has ever produced. The days 
of chivalry are said to be over. Butthis is only so far true ; 
and the professional soldiers who about once in every decade 
land at Portsmouth, to receive the meed of foreign service, 
though belonging to an order which came in only with standing 
armies and the revolution, yet fairly represent in most essential 
"qualities those gallant gentlemen whose deeds are told by Froissart. 
‘he ‘helmet barred’ has been exchanged for softer head coverings ; 

the ‘Queen of beauty ' for an affectionate wife waiting on the pier till 
the transport is signalled ; and demt-voltes, and so forth (Inckily for 
the crowd), for speeches at the mansion-house and papers in 
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magazines, But with all this, Duty has merely taken the place of 
«levoir ; and there is still the same devotion of life and self to a 
common cause ; the same simplicity of thought, speech and action ; 
and the same subordination of the individual will in matters 
affecting the general interests, Not that all of England's great 
commanders, even of this nineteenth century, have given out just 
the same sound ring, when tested from this point of view. 
There must be exceptions to every rule; and allowance has 
to be made for differences of natural character and temper. 
Some may even not see much in common between, let it be said, 
Wellington and Charles-Napier, or Havelock and Outram. But in 
these and other similar instances that could be cited, a deeper 
survey will, it is believed, bring out, not only that the features of 
family resemblance were strong, but that they have often depend- 
ed for their development on the commop pursuit of objects as 
high as those of the best days of chivalry. Any oue who 
doubts this should read the life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, 
just given to the world by his comrade General Shadwell ; 
after a delay of seventeen years’ due, as we are told in the 
preface, to the reluctance expressed by the subject of it to- 
wards the end of his career that any thing should be published 
about him. When it came to the battles on which his prowess 
as a leader depended, Eton may have done as much for Lord 
Clyde as for England's greatest soldier. Wedo not doubt it. 
But as for the fighting of life's battle by the man himself, Eng- 
lish public schools had nothing to do with that. The father of 
the future Field-marshall, though a gentleman by birth, fol- 
lowed the humble calling of a carpenter; and on 20th Octo- 
ber 1792, his son Colin—the family name was Macliver—was 
born an obscure Glasgow boy. Instances of a similar kind, in 
which good material has made its first appearance in squalid 
conditions, were common then in Scotland; partly from the 
readiness with which younger sons, and cadets of good houses, 
not relishing the rôle of ‘Jock the laird’s brother,’ entered, like 
sensible men, into trade; and partly from so many of the best 
families having staked and lost their lands, and everything 
but honour, on the perverse fortunes of the Stuarts, Hugh 
Miller, in one of his books, mentions a “really handsome man, 
* grey-haired, silvery-whiskered, with an  aristrocatic cast of 
* countenance,” by name John Lindsay, who was once his 
fellow-workman, and between whom and the Crawford peerage 
there was but the * missing link’ of a lost marriage, certificate. 
The lot of a mason's labourer had therefore to content his lord- 
ship; and, his story being no secret, the call, says Miller, was 
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to be heard resounding from the walls twenty times a day 
“John, Yearl Crafurd, bring us anither hod o' lime !” 

The Macliver case wag neither so distressing nor so peculiar ; 
the paternal grandfather of ‘the future peninsular hero and 
pacifier of India having forfeited an estate in Argyleshire, 
and been fain to burrow in the Gorbals of Glasgow, after Culloden. 
On the maternal side" uso, the little Macliver came of ‘ kenned 
folk’. His mother, Agnes Campbell, belonged to a family of 
standing in Islay. Aud when, long years afterwards, it fell to 
the lot of General Sir Patrick Grant to -write aud congratulate 
Sir Colin on his elevation to the peerage, the fine veteran, who, we 
are glad to think, still wears his uniform, 


* and showg how fields were won,” 


was able, with nationak pride, “to thank God that you are not 
“only a Scotchman but a Highlander ; and that I am through my 
“mother, of the old Duutroon family, half your clansman.” All 
this will be edifying to gtudents of ‘heredity.’ If the boy had been 
by race what Rob Roy was pleased to call a ‘mere mechan- 
ical person,’ and if the maternal uncle, a certain Colonel John 
Campbell, who obtained for him, at fifteen and a half, his com- 
mission, had been a prosperous weaver, instead of, as may be pre- 
sumed, only a half-pay officer, little Colin might have grown 
into a Glasgow magistrate. But the world would have lost this 
record of a life of frugality, self-denial, and exertion, the lesson of 
which could never have been better timed than in this age 
of luxury ; when the nation secms almost to be losing its manhood, 
in the general plethora of system induced by excessive plcasure- 
seeking and money-grubbing. Honours and even riches came to 
the young soldier, it is true, in time, ‘he former but stamped, 
not made, the man ; being unsought, and causing, 1t is evident, a 
good deal of embarrassment to him. The money, again, he 
valued partly, as he always said, for the‘ glorious privilege of 
being independent,’ but chiefly because it enabled him to provide 
for his father and sister. The youth had nothing but his sword and 
the blessing of God to depend on, Like St, Paul aud others of the 
true heroic type, he had a hatred of debt ; aud although not 
always able to escape it, piuched himself rather than submit to 
it. A suuggle as his life thus often was, his care for others never 
abated. At every stage in his career, the more or liss dependent, 
father and sister filled his thoughts ; aud the dutiful manner 
in which qut of his scanty means he ministered to them 
shows what a leal heart here beat under a buttoved-up, and 
latterly rather grim, exterior, In this we are anticipating., But 
29 
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it is not amiss that the reader should perceive at once the kind 
of kernel residing in the centre of ali the hard military qualities 
with which his biographer has chiefly had to deal. 

It was his mothers brother, John, as has been seen, who 
carried young Macliver to the Hor-e Guards, and obtained a com- 
mission for him ; after the lad had ‘ buckled in,’ principally at the 
High School of Glasgow, such education às Scotch pedagogues 
of the old stamp conld impart. When the uncle was presenting 
the young candidate for a red coat to H. R. H. the Duke of York, 


this was what took place : 

‘The Duke, supposing the boyyas he remarked, to be ‘ another of the clan,’ 
entered him, as Colin Campbell, and from that day he assumed his mother's 
name. This is the exulanation of a change which has puzzled many; and 
has given rise to various surmises, Upon leaving the Duke’s presence with 
his uncle, it is said, thet he made some remark upon the subject ; which 
was met by telling him that Campbell was ‘name which it would suit him, 
or professional reasons, to adopt.” 

We would gladly have heard more about this uncle John. Our 
army of those days was, with all its virtues, rull of social prejudices, 
* Macliver, I don’t recollect ever hearing the uame before," was a 
remark which, with the ear of imagination, the canny Scot 
probably heard made from time to time in connexion with his 
kinsman by old gentlemen at the Horse Guards, aud old ladies 
elsewhere, on whom his professional or other prosp cts might 
come to depend. The name of a man’s mother is, after all, as 
mucha part of him as his father's is. Aud since accident so 
determined it, there was no harm in Colin Macliver, on becoming 
au ensign in the 9th regiment—in which five weeks later he was 
promoted toa lieutenancy—Aadopting the patronymic of the great 
western clan. The times were stirring ones, and there was no won- 
der the wide-awake uncle thought his nephew had been conjuga- 
ting verbs long cnough. Tt was the middle of 1808. The exploits 
of Buonoparte had long been stirring the martial ardour of Eng- 
land to its depths, and oxciting inthe army a vehement desire to 
cope with him. Just then, the revolt of Spain and Portugal 
seemed to afford to Engiand the opportunity forctold by Pitt 
after Austerlitz; and a force had been sent to the Peninsula, 
commauded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, to check the troubler of 
Europe. By the time young Campbell landed with his regiment, 
operations had begun; and vie boy was under fire the very next 
day, at Vimicro: oue of his experiences during which battle so 
well'shews the relations thea subsisting between captains of com- 
panies and their subalierns, that we are tempted to extract it :— 

“ [t was at the commencement of this battle that a circumstance 
occurred to the young subaltern to which, in after-years, he was wont to 
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refer with the deepest feelings of gratitude. Colin Campbell was with the 
rear company of his battalion, which was halted in open column of companies. 
His captain, an officer of yeara aud experience, called him to hia side, took 
him by the hand, and leadiyg him by the flank of the battalion, to ita 
front, walked with him up and down the front of the leuding company 
for several minutes, in ful view « the enemy'a artillery, whicb had 
begun to open fire on our troops, whilst covering his attack. lle then 
let go the boy's hand—Colin was not yet sixteen—aud told him to join 
his company. ‘The object was to give the,youugster confidence, aud 
it sneceeded. In after-years, though very reticent of his own services, — 
for Lord Clyde was essentially a modest man—he related the anecdote 
to the writer of this memoir, adding—“ Lt was the preatest kindness 
that could have been shown me at such a time ;"aud through life, I have 
felt grateful for it, " " 


Sir John Moore's retreat on Coruna, pursued by the three 
armies of Napoleon, Sou, and Bey, formed Campbell’s next 
taste of war. His petsenal experiences during this “ terrible 
“ operation, conducted in midwinter,” are thus presented to 
us :— 


e 

* To give some iden of the discomforts of the retreat, Lord Clyde 
used to relate how that, for sometime before reaching Coruna, he had 
to march with bare feet, the soles of his boots being completely worn 
away. Te had uo means of replacing them; and, when he got on board- 
ship, he was unable to remove them, as from eons ant wear, and his in- 
ability to take them off, the leather had adhered so closely to the flesh of 
the legs, that he was obliged to steep them in water as hot as he could 
bear, and have the leather cut away in strips, a painful operation, a8 
in the process, pieces of the skiu were brought away with it." 


Fifty years afterwards, when the stripling had grown into the 
veteran, and set himself, iu India, among other tasks, to the 
recovery of Oudh, we wouder whether he recalled to mind the 
above hardships, on taking under his command, at Lucknow, 
the division of the chivalrous Outram, aud learning, if he 
ever learned it, that every man in Outram's force had been 
supplied a few months previously—fhe annual rainy season 
then being at its hcight—witha pair of. new boots or shoes at Out- 
ram's expense. ‘No foot, no horse’ is a maxim as old as honest 
Gervaise Markham's * Masterpicce of Farriery ; and the bestinilitary 
leaders have been the most careful to remember that the same thing 
holds true of soldiers. The disastrous victory of Coruna., in which, 
as will be remembered, Moore met a soldier's (death, having 
served merely to cover his army’s embarkation, Campbell soon 
found himself back in Canterbury; only to start afresh after a 
short rest, »this time with the sbortive Walcheren expedition ; 
from which he brought back the seeds of malarious fever sown 
in his constitution among the marshy islands of the Schelde. 
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These stuck to him for life, and caused him no little trouble. 
Ordered next to Gibraltar, tle young subaltern had the good fortune 
shortly afterwards to find his first opportunity of showing what 
was in him, when during the battle of Barrosa the command of 
certain companies of his regiment devolved on him through all 
ihe other officers being wounded. After a spell of varied 
service with loc.i armies, also for a wonter a whole year of 
quiet at Gibraltar, Campbell again became, in 1813, a soldier 
of Wellington’s army, then at the crisis of its enterprise. At 
this stage his biographer begins to draw with the best effect 
ona journal kept by Campbell during some of the most import- 
ant periods of hiscareer. The style of this record we commend 
to all young officers. Free alike from exaggcration, discussion, 
and all trace of literary *cffort or irfitation, it states, sentence 
after sentence, in the language of practical soldiership, just such 
facts as it forms the province of the professional cyc-witness 
to commit at the time to paper. After fighting in the battle 
of Vittoria, in which the French army lost 143 picces of can- 
non zi nearly all its baggage, the next exploit in which 
Campbell was engaged was the siege of San Sobastlau. In the 
attack on the convent and redoubt of San Bartolomeo with which 
this operation began, and in which the 9th regiment suffered 
heavily, Lieut. Campbells “ most conspicuous gallantry in lead- 
"ing on his men to overcome the variety of obstacles that were 
“oppe-d to them,” was brought to Wellington's notice by Sir T. 
Graham, in his despatch, in the words which we have placed in 
inverted commas. When the great fortress was afterwards storm- 
ed, the young soldier’s part was even more distinguished. He 
led the forlorn hope. A ‘forlorn hope’ ít was, too; for 
the assault failed, and its leader received two severe wounds, 
while covering himself with fresh glory. This was in July. 
A month later. as readers of Napier will remember, a second and 
successful attack was made; but, Campbell being then in hospital, 
no mention of that occurs in his journal. Soon afterwards, his 
division marched, and he was left behind. This was too trying 
for him. Hearing of the likelihood of further fighting, he 
and another wounded officer, without a word to the doctors, 
made thuir way to the front, * by dint of crawling aud an occa- 
“sional lift from commissariat and other vehicles proceeding along 
“ the road,” and were in acticn the following day ; Campbell com- 
manding the hght and leading company, and receiving another 
wound, tho effects of which he felt all his life. hia brought 
his service in the peninsula to a close. On 9th November 
following, be was promoted without purchase toa company in 
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the 60th regiment, and returned about Christmas to England, 
carrying with him, besides his wounds, the reputation of “a 
most gallant and meritorious young officer" A happy day for 
the uncle when he réceived under his roof the youth who 
had done so well. A tempora:y wound peusion of £100 a year 
was easily obtained ; but his applications for further employment, 
though supported by some of the best names in the army, were 
not so immediately responded to. So muth twaddle has been utter- 
ed at different times about officers of merit being “ blighted, 
* by the cold shade of the aristocracy,” apd so forth, that General 
Shadwell has done well in showing how frotn the first Campbell was 
appreciated. Abuse of patronage may have disgraced the adminis- 
tration of the army, as of other departments. But there is 
much to be said on the opposite side also; aud we would like 
to know where England might have been now, had not, for 
example, Arthur Wellesley's family connexions made him lieute- 
nant-colonel at twenty-four, and coloncl at twenty-six; thus 
glving him a lifetimg, instead of only the remains of one, iu 
which to serve his country in situations of importance. Against 
jobbery and injustice none more apt to protest than we are; but 
who will not concur in the view of Sir C. Napier, as quoted 
in General Shadwell's book, that “it is useless for a man to have 
“good soldiers under his orders, if he does not push to make 
“them known.” And really, when we see a minister, or a com- 
mander-in-chief, thinking only of himself, and hesitating to briug 
forward his friends m whom he has confidence, in preference to 
those of other people, for fear „of what may be said about him, 
we are inclined to think but poorly of him. That all who kuew 
Colin Campbell, and had the power to favour his advancement, 
left no stone unturned to do so, his biographer, as just stated, has 
fully shown ; and if their exertions were not always successful 
that was merely due to the broad surface over which official favour 
has to be distributed. ° 


Campbell had hardly joined the 60th in Nova Scotia, when 
the state of his health compelled him to return to England 
aud afterwards visit the south of France, to try certain warm, 
springs. Early in 1819, he joined the 21st Fusiliers, in the 
Barbadoes ; where the next seven years were put in, greatly 
to bis contentment, especially after he had been made aide- 
deXamp and brigade major to the governor and commander 
of the forces in Demarara. While in this situation, he contrived 
to purchase his majority in hic.sregiment, in November 1825, 
How this was arranged is thus told: and the passage shows 
that the same mural courage which is required to keep a man out 
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of debt will also enable him to face, for a worthy object, a tem- 
porary obligation— 

“To make up the sum which it was necessary for him to contribute 
towards the furtherance of this object, Colin Campbell was indebted to 
the spontaneous liberality of a friend in the colony ; who assisted him 
with a loan of £600, in addition te which he borrowed a sum of £200 
from his agents. Being without means, and having taken upon himself, 
since he had attained the yank of captain, the ‘obligation of assisting 
his father with an annual payment of between £30 and £40, the incurring 
of such a heavy liability, to be still further increased by the expense 
of a field officer’s outfit, may appear, at first sight, a rash proceeding, 
aud not warranted by his.’circumstances. On the other hand, the pro- 
motion was of the greatest professional importance to him, and may be 
regarded as the turning-point of his career. There remained the alter- 
native of seeing younger men, moe favoured by fortune, pass over his 
head, or of throwing up the service, in djsgust with the blankness of his 
prospects, to seek, as so many others similarly situated have done, an 
openiug in some different line of life. Happily, jolin Campbell, actuated 
by au ardent love of his profession, and it may be prompted by the 
cousciousuess that he had that in him which he could turn to good 
account, should the opportuuity offer, elected to brave the apparent im- 
prudence of the step he was about to take; feeliüg quite at ease, so far 
as his kind benefactor was concerned, as to the liquidation of the loan 
which had been so cousiderably imposed upon him.” 

The name of the ‘ benefactor’, who thus stepped forward, is not 
given. Happily, there is a great deal of this kind of thing. 
always going on in the world ; which, abuse it as we will, has an 
odd way of its own, if we will only let it, aud not hamper it 
by too many rules and regulations, of helping the fittest 
to come to the frout. In auother passage it is mentioned that 
* pleasant society, prior to the'abolition of slavery, was to be 
“met with in our West Indian colonies" Dandie Diumont's offer 
to Brown to ‘ buy him up a step’ may form, for aught we know, 
a parallel case, And without harking back at this date to the 
negro-emancipation question, we may be permitted to say that 
if, in the palmy days of sugar plantations, every proprietor 
of a ‘thriving concern’ was subject to impulses of this kiud, on 
seeing a soldier like Colin Campbell held down for want of a few 
hundreds, it was so much the better for Her Majesty's 
service. The purchnse-system, after all, was a mixture of good 
and evil, and it is not yet fully proved that, in getting rid of 
its disadvantages by abolishing it, we have found a substitute for 
it which will secure to us its advantages. "This promotion reces- 
sitating relinquishment of his staff appointment, Campbell returned 
to Englaud ; where, after a spell of regimental service, enlivened by 
much plensant social intercouise, he was enabled, “through the 
kindness of a relation on the mother's side," to lodge the sum 
necessary (£1,300) for the purchase of an unattached lieutenant- 
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coloneley. This put him on the half-pay list ; after “ nearly twenty- 
“five years on full-pay, viz., upwards of five years as a subaltern, 
“nearly thirteen as captain, and seven as major" The next 
three years he spent partly in study ; partly in visits to places, 
such as Antwerp, where interesting military operations were 
going on; and partly in striving to obtain employment. In 
the latter pursuit Me received from the heads of his profession, 
from Lord Hill downward. such marks of their desire to serve 
him as kept him alwaysho peful; but it was not till 1835 that 
he was able to write in his journal that. he had been gazetted 
to the lieutenant-coloneley “of the gaflant and good old 9th 
“ regiment,” in which he had been brought up. This piece of 
luck, as the very next entry records, he signalised hy buying 
“several good books, such as Napier and Jones, for his barrack- 
room." In the end, the 98th, not the 9th, regiment was the 
one given to him ; but although this was a disappointmont, yet 
it mattered little, so long as the summit of his ambition—a regi- 
mental command—was reached. The period now arrived at in 
Campbell's life is one of the most important and instructive in it all. 
To do justice to the way in which, as lieutenant-colonel of the 
98th regiment, be put in practico the prinéiples in which he had 
been trained in the 9th, aud which, as is pointed out, formed 
part of the legacy of Sir John Moore to the army, would 
not be possible within the limits of an article And yet the 
subject is so important, that whatever extracts may bave to stand 
over the following must be given :— 

“There was no secret in his ‘Moort’s) method. The officers were in- 
structed, and shared their duties with the soldiers ; and by the develop- 
ment of the company system under which the captains and subalterns 
were brought into intimate relations with the non-commissioned officers 
aud privates, a kuowledge of each other was obtained, and a feeling of 
confidence engendered between the, several ranks which, far from  pro- 
ducing familiarity, had the effect of creating an interest on the part of 
the officer in the soldier, and of calling forth a responsive and willing 
obedience from the latter who soon learned to look upon his officer as the 
protector of his interests, and his best friend. Crime was neither conceale:l 
nor magnified, every indulgence was extended to the steady and well-con- 
ducted soldier; the youngster who might have heedlessly given way 
to temptation being gently chided and earnestly warned of the consequences 
of a persistence in irregular habits, whilst the habitual offender was duly 
visited with the just penalty of his misdeeds.” 

Here again is his biographer's description of how the above 
principles were applied by Campbell : — 

“Stern in webuke—for, with the terrperament natural to his Highlan 
blood, he was prone to anger when occasion stirred it—he was on the other 
hand, gentle, nay indulgeut, towards all such as manifested auxiety in 
the performance of their duties. Nor did he make any difference between 
ranks. Setting himself an example of punctuality and strictness with 
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regard to his own duties, he exacted from his officers a like discharge of 
theirs in all that concerned the instruction, well-being, and conduct of tho 
subordiuate ranks, ‘Though no doubt there were occasions on which, from 
an excess of zeal, he was apt somewhat to overstrain the machinery of «hieh 
he was the moving priuciple, yet he succeeded in establishing and main- 
taining such feeling and esprit de corpe in all ranks, as made both officers and 
soldiers happy and proud of serving uuder his command. a oa 

Frugal in his habits by nature and the force of circumstances, he laid 
great stress on the observance of economy in the officers! mess ; believing 
that a well-ordered establishment of this kind is the best index of a good 
regiment, For this reason he determined not to sanction the use of any 
wine but port and sherry; tho introduction of other wines, he viewed as 
extravagance, and he set himself against any expenditnre which he con- 
sidered incommensurate with *he 1ineans of his officers. Regarding 
the mess aa one of the principal levers of discipline, Colin Campbell 
made a rule of attending it, even when the frequent return of his fever 
and ague rendered late dinners a physicale discomfort to him, Cramped 
in his means, he denied himself many little"comforts, in order that he might 
have the where withal to return hospitality, and be able to set an example 
to his brother officers in the puuctual discharge of his mess liabilities. His 
intercourse with his officers off duty was unrestrained, and of the most 
friendly character. He sympathised with them.in their occupations and 
sports; and though the instruetion and discipline of the regiment were 
carried on with great strictness, the best feeling pervaded all rauks, so that 
everything was done in good humour.” 


In the passage last quoted, one of Campbells weak points is 
adverted to. Natural habit, and the effects of wounds and climate 
on his nervous system, rendered him irritable and over-anxious, 
He belonged to the ore rotundo period of our army ; and it was 
said of him in the Barbadoes, though this is not mentioned by his 
biographer, that when the fit was on him, and he fairly warmed 
to it, the temperature of his tent would go up a degree or 
two all round hun. Now we are no advocates for perpetual 
smoothfacedness. Soldiers have no occasion to pose like Talleyrands 
or Jesuits, and look at a man affectionately all the time they are 
longing to knock him down. Ou the contrary, all our readers, both 
civil and military, are hereby advised to blow off the steam directly, 
when necessary, instead of bleeding internally, or making thom- 
selves disagreeable to their families for days together, owing to 
suppressed rage, But that is different from being irritable, and 
prone to anger. A soldier or other person who is constantly flying 
into & passion is as bad as a gun that is always letting itself off; 
and we therefore hope and believe that the younger officers of Her 
Majesty’s army will, while acquiring as many as possible of the 
virtues of their seniors, cultivate a certain laudable degree of com- 
mand over their tempers, «n $ 

About a couple of years after becoming lieutenant-colonel of 
the 98th, Colin Campbell passed under the command of Sir 
Charles Napier. In externals, the two were about as dissimilar as 
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a solemn old Scotch terrier of the fighting sort and a macaw, 
Iu essentials, they were “par mobile fratrum ;" and con- 
fidence soon spraug up between them, ‘Those were the days 
of Chartist excitement, notably round Nottingham, the head- 
quarters. of Napier’s command Campbell's regiment lay at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. Naturally, the magistrates and owvers of 
collieries were disposed to hold on tight to the soldiers, 
and ‘call out the military’ if so much ag a little sireet-boy was 
seen standing on his head,  Cainpbell's cue again was precisely the 
opposite, namely, by all means to stave off collisions between Her 
Majesty’s troops and their misguided fellow-subjects, In this 
policy he was warmly supported hy Napier; who, at no time 
famed for admiration of the ‘civil power,’ except when it chancod 
io be represented by himself, as in Sindh, fumed at being what 
he ealed ‘dry nurse to Special constables!’ In the end all 
turned out well.  Camplells forecasts generally proved as 
sound as the steps taken by him for the maintenance of order 
were successful, No serious emewte ever oceurrod at or near his 
head-quarters. The Heme Oftice thanked him for his ‘ valuable 
services;’ and the Newcastle authorities, the days of panic over, 
sent him complimentary resolutions in acknowledgment of the 
support they had received from him, The gallant 9Stb was 
not left to itself all this tine. Though more or less ‘chopped up, 
as Napier expressed it, into detachments, its perfect state of dis- 
cipline and handiness in the field brought enthusiasts in drill 
from far and near to adinire it ; and the outing the battalion bad, 
and all that it went through, on a certain occasion of Napier’s 
coming down to present a new pair of colours to it, must have 
been remembered by both officers and men for some considerable 
tinie afterwards, 

With 1842 there came both for the 98th and its lieutcnant- 
colonel a decided turn of the wheel, namely, from Dublin to 
Hong-Kong, where they received orders to join Sir Hugh Gough's 
force in the north of China. Heat, choléra, fever, dysentery, 

“ All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fen~, flats,” 
smote the wufortunate regiment on the way up the Yanz-tsi- 
Kiang. Campbell himself was struck down by the sun ; and fifty- 
three soldiers dicd before the expedition had lasted a month. 
Luckily the Chinese soon gave in; and before anything decisive 
was done peace was made. So faras the health of the regiment 
was concerned, its return to Hong-Kong only made matters worse. 
In writing to his sister, in DeceuiDér, its lieutenant-colonel had 
to record, with what feelings may be imagined, that he had lost 
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by death 283 of his soldiers, and that, out of 231 then on the 
sick report, some 50 or 60 would die. Such too often is war, 
particularly when European armies are employed in Asiatic 
countries ; and the figures just quoted deserve to be attentively 
considered by all who think that the army is strong enough 
at the present day for our requirements, While at Hong-Koug, 
Colin Campbell heard of his nomination to .be a Companion of 
the Bath, and an aide-de-camp to the Queen, In 1844, he was 
appointed to command the garrison of Chusan ; and, tinding, on 
his arrival there, a comparatively favourable climate, contrived 
to have his regiment ent to be under his own eye, Improve- 
ment in its condition followed; and, busy with his soldiers, 
the brigadier, who was intrusted. also with the civil administra- 
tion of Chusan—an island about the size of the Isle of Wight—was 
content, says his biographer, ‘to lea.e the inhabitants as much 
as possible to themselves Happy irhabitants! Protected with- 
out being ‘improved,’ ruled without having new taxes imposed on 
them, no wonder, when Chusan was restored to the Chinese, and 
Campbell and his regiment were sent to Calcutta, in 1846, they 
presented him with an address expressive of their gratitude. 

On 24th October 1846, just four days after crossing the thresh- 
old of his fifty-fifth year, Colin Campbell looked for the first time 
on that wonder of the world, the source at once of so much 
strength and weakness to England, our Indian empire. All that he 
thought it necessary to note in his journal on the occasion would 
appear to be contained in the following entry, made, in Spanish, 
during his passage up the Bay of Bengal :— 

“I thank God most sincerely and devoutly for the favour He has been 


leased *o extend to me ; and for enabling me to render assistance to those who 
ad a right to expect it from me when I had the means of affurding them aid." 


Events liad been marching with rare rapidity about that time 
in India. Sir Charles Napier, released from his task of taking 
care of the Nottingham stocking-weavers, had seized, after his 
own masterful methods, and was then engaged in govern- 
ing Sindh. The first Sikh war had terminated at Sobraon, after 
the Khalsa army had been defeated in four battles, fought within 
the space of sixty days. But the treaty afterwards concluded 
with fhe humiliated and disorganised government of Lahore was 
by many regarded more as an experiment made with the object 
of staving off the necessity for annexation than as a sound» and 
stable settlement of affairs. No wonder, then, a Governor- 
General like Lord Hardinge welcomed Campbell cordially, and 
wrote to him, through his military secretary, “a very flattering 
“letter,” holding out hopes of his being appointed to command a 
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brigade on the Punjab border. *'Objection," it is stated, was after- 
wards made to this, chiefly, owing to * his want of knowledge of the 
“language.” In Colin Campbell's case, such an argument was 
absurd ; and can only have been used by some very antiquated 
and obstructive adviser. At thc same time, Bacon’s maxim “ He 
“ that travaileth into a country before he hath some entrance into 
“the language, goeth to school, and not fo travaille" is doubly 
applicable to those having not merely to travel, but conduct 
military operations, in the country concerned. In the peninsula 
Campbell had acquired French and Spanish. Had he served 
before in India, he would no doubt have qualified himself for 
the interpretership of his regiment. And if every young soldier 
will make up his mind to do the same when he goes to India, 
Her Majesty's service, to Say nothing of himself, will be very 
much the better for rt. The examiners’ text-books may not 
be as entertaining reading as Whyte Melville's novels or 
“ Daily's Magazine," But they are better than eternal ennui, or 
unvarying rounds of eshooting, polo, and billiards; though, by 
the way, nothing equals skikar for turning men into practi- 
cal linguists, and teaching them to find their way about, and 
work an intelligence department successfully, when in com- 
mand of field forces or detachments. Even the books 
gradually become less and less tedious; for, however vapid 
Indian vernacular literature may be, acquaintance with it 
increases that degree of sympathy with the people which is 
often all that is wanted to make life in India, as in other 
countries, not only tolerable but enjoyable. A year's foreign 
service, when nothing particular is on foot, may easily be frittered 
away without a mark being Jeft on a man’s career, or even in his 
mind, in connection with it; and the acquisition during it of a 
language would at all events serve to prevent that, All this, 
however, is a digression, suggested by the narrow escape which 
even Colin Campbell had, after landing at Calcutta, of being 
virtually shelved, because of not having ^ passed in tho languages.” 
Happily in his instance the Governor-General was able to over- 
come the scruples of the venerable stickler for local traditions ; 
and Campbell was sent, as brigadier, to commaud at Lahore, 
where the Political Resident, Henry Lawrence, was then trying 
hard,to keep the bottled-up genii of the Sikh darbdr and army 
fron breaking out again. Between the Resident and the briga- 
dier à warm friendship soon sprung up, for in many ways the 
two men were kindred spirits... Vith Sir Charles Napier also 
Campbell resumed, his correspondence; and it is amusing to 
note how, in letters passing between Lahore and Kurracheo, 
these two veterans of the stern old school shook their grey heads 
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coufidingly at one another, over ‘the great radical reforms’ which, 
in common with all the best local officers, they considered 
the Indian army to stand in need of, not so much in drill, 
for the Bengal sepoy always showed well on parade, as in tho 
“system of discipline.” In 1848, by which time Lord Dalhousic 
had hecome Governor-General, the revolt of Moolraj, and other 
events haprening at Mooltan, brought on the second Sikh war ; 
in which, after a good deal of hope deferred, and several down- 
right disappointments, Campbell was destined to bear a dis- 
tinguished part, Keeping always strictly within his own lines, 
lic scems to have made it, his maxim to leave political affairs 
to those whose duty they formed, Luckily he kept np his journal, 
not only while watching from Lahore the current of events, 
and putting everything within his own command in a state of 
perfect military preparation, but subsequently also in the field. 
On this journal, and on his letters, his biographer has as usual 
drawn largely ; and, our limits warning us, we must refer tho 
reader to General Shadwell’s pages, if he would follow Campbell’s 
movements fully at the period now arrived at. The chief merit 
of the operations referred to lay, it must be admitted, in their 
result, Providence and the British soldier between them pulled, 
as usual, both generals and politicals tolerably well throngh 
several fiascos, and victories that were not altogether victories. 
These were subjects which Colin Campbell rarely if ever dis- 
cussed. At Ramnagar only, where two of the stoutest soldiers 
in the army, Curcton and William Havelock, died like gallant 
gentlemen in an unfortunate skirmish, docs he seem to have 
departed from his rôle of silent action ; his journal showing that, 
on seeing ‘useless duels’ between our own and the Sikh cavalry 
about to take place, he pointed out to the Adjutant-General the 
‘disadvantage and evil’ of such isolated fights; and urged 
him to spoak to the Commander-in-Chief about it. Nothing 
could be better than the «lescription in his journal of what *old 
No! might well have called ‘the crowning mercy’ of Chillian- 
wala, Iu this Campbell received a deep sword-cut in the 
right arm, from an zrtillery man sticking to the last, like a true 
Sikh. to his gun, who, before drawing his sword, had first fired nt 
the trigadier-genera] with his matchlock, the ball discharged 
from which would bave done for him, had it not provideatially 
flattened itself against a small double-barrcled pistol which his 
aide-de-camp had on the morning of the action jokingly placed 
in the “right lower pockel~sf a waistcoat worked for him 
“vears Lofuie by a fair Northumbrian fricad.” The experiences 
of Chi.iianwala, and the criticisms which one or two features 
in the cunduct of the battle gave rise to, though not affecting 
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Campbell’s own reputation, had probably something to do with 
the strong reliance on artilley fire that ever afterwards character- 
ised him. Little as he, may have said about the mistakes of 
others, he was not one to fail to profit by them. The hard- 
fought Chillianwala having been followed by the fall of Mooltan, 
and by the discomfiture of the Siki army, and the extinction of 
Sikh independency, af Gujrat, his share jn which decisive battle 
is fully described in his journal, the old soldier found an inter- 
val of comparative rest at Rawal Pindi; after first helping to 
chase Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabul.and his Afghans back 
to the mouth of their infernal Khyber. While in command of the 
garrison at Pindi, he was promoted to be a Knight Commander of 
the Bath; his title to the epithet of the * war-bred Sir Colin’ 
so happily bestowed ou Ajim by Sir Charles Napier thereby 
being perfected. With feference to this, what he wrote to his 
friend Hope Grant was: 

“They have made me a K. O. B. I may confess to you, I would 
much rather have got a year’s batta, because the latter would enable me 
to leave this country a year sooner, and to join some friends of my early 
days, whom I love very much, and in whose society I would like to spend 
the period which may yet remain to mo between the camp and the 
rave. 
ui" The day I leave this country will terminate my military career." 

Records like the foregoing, when introduced into a man’s 
biography, serve to give a fleshlike colouring to the picture; and 
in the case of those who have risen to the very highest forms 
of greatness, perhaps even the proverbial valet’s point of view 
may deserve to be presented, When their histories are being 
written. But the advantage may be donbted of in ordinary 
cases thus preserving views or impressions that have becn record- 
ed during, so to speak, one of those little periods of congestion 
or obstruction, stopping far short of actual disease, but still 
abnormal, to which the thinking faculties, equally with the 
corporeal organs, caunot Lut be cousidered to bo liable Few 
ever had a sounder sense than Campbell of the over-rulings of 
divine providence; and if he could have foreseen at this period 
all that was before hiin in the Crimea and India, not all the 
‘endless official letter-writing’ which at times oppressed him, nor 
even the buffetings of his old enemy fever and ague, would 
hav? made him give way to home-sickness, or wish to put off his 
harness too early in the day. More active work was what he real- 
ly needed, to make him shake off his morbid feelings ; and this he 
presently Obtained, on being stu% to command the Peshawar 
district. No mote steering clear of political anxieties for him 
now; for our ‘fioutier policy’ was then at its very knottiest: 
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and difficult questions were constantly cropping up in con- 
nection with it. The Punjab, as some of our readers may 
remember, formed Lord Dalhousie's pet province. He managed 
it as he would have done a ‘home-farm’ in Scotland, and 
chanced to pay a visit to Peshawar soon after Sir Colin got 
there, One peculiarity of the situation, looked at from the 
brigadier-general’s- view-point, lay in fhe ‘number of masters 
there were to serve. The Governor-General was of course 
supreme, both in military and political affairs. But there 
was also the Commander-in-Chief to be thought of; while, to 
increase the friction, the orders of the Punjab Board of Adminis- 
tration (every one knows what ‘ Boards’ are), and even, in certain 
cases, the requisitions of its local representative, the Peshawar 
Commissioner, were expected to be given effect to. Immediately 
beyond the British border, there lay«then, as there lie now, 
tribes famous for their turbulence and love of independence ; 
who, possessing but little corn-land, claim, as the natural yield 
or usufruct of their mountains, such black-mail or tribute as 
they can exact from others. Raiding on British territory was, 
and still is, the established method among these unfricndly 
neighbours of showing anger or hostility towards us, But then 
they often did the same thing purely to ‘drive a prey ; and it was 
thus hard to say, when aggression had occurred, what might, or 
might not, beat the bottom of it. Sir Colin thought that the 
remedy lay, not so much in counter-raids and punishments, as 
in a regular system of frontier defence, equipped with fortified 
posts, roads, bridges, and other communications. Others were all 
for reprisals, for the burning of villages and the cutting down of 
crops, Between these two policies Lord Dalhousie’s views seem 
at first to have a good deal oscillated ; but, by degrees, as the 
tribes grew bolder, and the Calcutta press began to clamour for 
“strong measures,’ “dash,” and so forth, expedition after expedi- 
tion came to be sent out, generally under Campbell’s leading. 
It was not only that he hated the thought of British troops being 
employed to destroy villages, “leaving women and young chil- 
“dren to perish with cold in the depth of winter.” Having re- 
gard to that only, there could have been no difference of sentiment 
among our officials, from the Governor-General downward. 
What Campbell, as a professional soldier, felt more forcibly, than 
some others, was the magnitude of the risks incurred, and* the 
smallness of the results obta.ned, as often as Her Majesty’s 
soldiers were employed in mrantainous districts against hillmen, 
practised, like David, from their youth upwards, in independent 
fighting, and able to move with extraordinary secresy and rapidity. 
"If your Lordship,” he on one occasion wrote to Lord Dalhousie, 
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while out on a razzia of this kind, “were to take a sheet of 
* stiff writing-paper, and crumple it in your hands, the paper 
“ in that form would convey a better idea of the broken and rugged 
“surface of this hilly eountry than any description I could give 
“you.” To some extent his counsels prevailed; to some extent 
they were over-ruled; and General Shadwell’s accounts of his 
several expeditions againgt the Moliununds and others form so valu- 
able a contribution to the science and arteof mountain warfare, that 
the pity is the book could not have been in the hands of our generals 
during recent operations in Afghanistan. With all this, things 
failed to work smoothly. Lord Dalhousie, as is well known, added 
to many of the greatnesses, one o» two of the failings of genius ; 
and in process of time he arrived af the conclusion that the Peshawar 
General had once or twice, shown an ‘over-cautious reluctance’ 
about chastising marauders., It was not to be expected that 
his lordship, after havit% so recently suffered India to lose 
the services of a soldier whose co-operation might have shed so 
much additional lustre on his own administration, and perhaps 
even averted the catastrophe of the great mutiny, namely, of course 
Sir Charles Napier, would tolerate what he regarded as antagonism 
in a subordinate military commander. Learning from Sir Charles’ 
successor, the late amiable Sir W. Gomm, whose views coincided 
with his own, that the Governor-General was about to censure 
him, in connexion with a certain expedition that had proved 
only half an expedition into Swat, Sir Colin Campbell, on 3rd June 
1852, resigned his command, and prepared to return to England. 
On the circumstances thus briefly indicated as having produced the 
above result, the only opinion here dffered is that reasons bearing on 
the military defence of India having led to a soldier of rank being 
posted at Peshawar, it was perhaps too much to expect of him that, 
in order to adapt himself to the exigencies of an abnormal political 
situation, he should unlearn the lessons of a lifetime, and 
command two brigades of Her Majesty's or the Company's forces 
as an amateur soldier might do the levies of a rajah. For 
the rest, we could almost have wished that Sir Colin, instead 
of making the ‘canny’ exit he did, had waited til the 
Governor-General's censure had reached him, and then, standing 
on his dignity, resigned, since that was what he had made up 
his mind to do. This however is a matter of opinion. So far as the 
approval of his own profession went, he carried his bat with him, if 
ever any man did so, when he went out. ‘The Commander-in-Chief 
explained it all very favourably to the Horse-Guards, Sir C. Napier 
wrote to him from England one vf ifs characteristic letters, which 
General Shadwell, we rather think, has published for the first 
time ; and which forms, with all its brevity and banter, a 
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sound commentary on military ‘ exploiting’ iu semi-barbarous 
countries, His resignation would have been marked, had his 
keen sense of sulordination permitted, by an entertainment to 
which the officers of the Company’s army at Peshawar invited him. 
By this time, too, Lord Dalhousie's humour had changed. ‘ The 
laird of Cockpen,’ as Sir Charles Napier had dubbed him, was a 
thorough gentleman ; and although formidable enough, as became 
him, when his Norman blood was up, and his lauce in rest, not 
one of the order of 
t Ever-angry bears’, 

once the fray was over, ~ The Government despatch acknowledg- 
ing the services of the troops employed in Swat reached Peshawar 
after Campbell had left it. In it there was an expression of 
the Governor-Generals regret that “ any incident should have 
“occurred to censure (sic) any portéon of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
* conduct ;” also a handsome tribute te the personal intrepidity 
“and activity, and the sterling soldierly qualities, which this 
“distinguished officer had displayed in the military command of 
“the troops at Peshawar, upon every occasion upon which they 
* had taken the field." And so the curtain fell on the first of 
Campbells two several periods of service in India, In a few 
months’ time he was back again on his old stint—half-pay ; though 
now with a deposit of rupees to draw upon when necessary. Lord 
Hardinge was then Commander-in-Chief, aud one of his first steps, 
on a force being ordered to the Levant, was to nominate Sir Colin 
for the command of one of its brigades. The Crimean expedition 
following suit, and the famous Highland brigade, containing the 
42nd, 79th and 93rd Highlanders, falling to Campbell’s lot, the 
autumn of 1854, saw him land at the head of if in the Crimea, Here 
unfortunately the journal was not kept up;and even private 
correspondence is understood to have flagged. Where letters from 
him have been forthcoming they have been quoted ; where other- 
wise his biographer, though having been present as a member 
of his staff, has been well able to carry on the * plain unvarnished 
tale It is noticeable that one or two of the romantic stories, 
arising chiefly out of Sir Colin’s connexion with the Highland 
brigade, which excited so much interest at the time, have not 
found a place in the biography—a remark not applicable, we are 
glad to sec, to the incident of the Highland bonnet ; which is thus 
told by Sir Colin in a letter to his friend, Colonel Henry Eyre, 
descriptive of the passage of the Alma :— 

* * * Tt (Alma) was a fight of the Highland brigade. 


Lord Raglan came up afterwards and sent for me. 
When I approached him I observed his eyes to fill, and his lips and 
countenauce to quiver, lie gave me a cordial shake of the hand, but he 
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could not speak. The men cheered very much. I told them Iwas going to 
ask the Commander-in-Chief a great favour-- that he would permit me to 
have the honour of wearing the Higland bonnet during the reat of the cam- 
paign, which pleased them very much ; and so ended my part in the fight of 
the 20th instant. 

My men behaved nobly. I never saw troops march to battle with greater 
sang froid and order than those three Hig'.!and regiments, Their conduct was 
very much admired by ag who witnessed their behaviour. 

I write on the ground. Ihave neither stool to sit on nor bed to lie on. 
I have not had my clothes off since we landed on the 14th. Iam in capital 
health, for which I have to be very thankful. Cholera is rife among us, and 
carrying off many fine fellows of all ranks.” : 

Now there is muc in the above passage which should be 
weighed by all who, would lightly throw away those outward 
signs so dear to soldiers with Which esprit de corps is inter- 
woven. The rage for ifyovation seems to require feeding, 
like a fire or a steameengine ; and a venerable ecclesias- 
tical establishment, or a great national policy, not being 
always within reach to be tampered with or pulled down, 
even so small a morsel as the badge of a Welsh or High- 
land regiment comes in useful as a pis aller serving to keep 
the ball in motion for the time being. But we should beware 
of making our little army less—for that is what it practically 
amounts to—through the ignoring of those feelings which Sir Colin 
turned to such good account in asking leave to wear the Hizh- 
land bonnet while commanding the Ilighland brigade. We may 
think ourselves in all respects wiser than those who have gone 
before us; but it does not follow that we are so. After tho ex- 
citement of the Alma, Campbell and his brigade settled down to 
what was to be their principal work during the great siege, namely, 
the defence of the town and harbour of Balaklava, the base of 
the English operations, and, in the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, 
one of the three vulnerable points in the British position, OF 
the battles of Balaklava and Inkerman he was a spectator, 
rather than an actor in them ; and ever during the attacks on the 
Malakoff and the great Redan, the Highlanders were but slight- 
ly used. Their opportunity, as readers of Kinglake will remem- 
ber, was to have been afforded to them in following up the 
first witha second attack on the Redan, had not the Russians 
in the interval saved all necessity for it by blowing up their 
magazines, and executing their memorable retreat from Seb- 
astopol. At Balaklava the labour was heavy; the vigilance 
calied for unceasing ; and the anxiety trying. For officers and 
men it was Jike being for months pt.a time on picket. "Pho ‘ sys- 
tem of regimental discipline’ to which reference has been made 
above produced as excellent results as ever ; and when it came to 
large fatigue parties having to be supplied daily for the iinprovement 
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of the defences, and for the carrying up of shot and shell, rations 
and hutting materials, from the ships, Sir Colin's soldiers, working 
under his own eye, and animated by officers whom they felt to be 
their comrades, distinguished themselvés greatly. For details 
the reader is referred to General Shadwell'& pages ; with merely 
the remark that the length of time which has intervened has, 
in so far as these glimpses of Sir Colin personally are concerned, 
added to, rather than diminished, the freshness of the picture. 
When, after the fall of Sebastopol, but before the war was over, 
Campbell visited England on leave, he found himself, to his 
surprise, quite a considerable man ; and tfe War Minister thought 
it necessary to write a laboured letter to him, which the honest 
old soldier rightly denominated ‘flummery, by way of re- 
conciling him to the prospect of serving under a junior officer, 
Sir W. Codrington, on returning to the Crimea. With far differ- 
ent feelings did he receive a command from our beloved sov- 
ereign to pay his devoirs at Windsor; where, in the words of his 
biographer, the “ gracious reception accorded to him by the Queen 
“and the Prince Consort struck a responsive chord in his heart, ” 
and kindling all his highland loyalty and devotion, made him, ashe 
afterwards said, “ willing to serve under a corporal, " if such was his 
royal mistress’ will and pleasure. Returning to the Crimea, he had 
hardly resumed his old terms of intimacy with his French and 
English comrades, when the conclusion of peace set him free 
altogether. At home fresh surprises awaited him ; notably, 
a sword subscribed for by 6,000 persons, which his native 
Glasgow gave him, together with the freedom of the city. The 
perfervidum ingenium was thoroughly warmed ; and thousands 
in the west of Scotland doubtless believed that not a soldier, 
save he and his highlanders had ever landed in the Crimea, or, if 
so, that none of them had had anything to do with the taking of 
Sebastopol! After holding various commands at home, Sir 
Colin reached the climax of his career when, on every mail 
bringing worse and worse accounts of the progress of mutiny 
in Bengal, he was ordered to India as Commander-in-Chief. 
Nothing could have been more unpromising than the aspect of 
affairs when he rencled Calcutta on August 13th, 1857. The 
situation is described with tolerable accuracy in the volumes 
before us : and they who would realise more fully the nature 
of the task awaiting hiw, as well as how he performed it, cannot 
do better than suppleme:t their reading of this portion of the 
biography by dipping froelv into such works as Rugsell’s * Diary 
in India, and the continuation by Colonel Malleson of Sir 
John Kayes*'Sepoy War. The way indeed in which military 
and political memoirs thus carry us into history forms one of the 
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specia! charms ofthis kind of biography ; and of recent books there 
are few to which this remark is more applicable than to the one 
before us. Bad as thiugs looked in India at the period now 
referred to, with Delh? still imparting a sort of bastard political 
consistency to the revolt, our hold on Oudh restricted to the area 
of the Lucknow Residency only, tiie great native princes merely 
biding their time tô strike in, and our prestige reeling under 
the effects of the Cawnpore catastrophe, one or two sound points 
were vet discoverable also. Thus the recently annexed Punjab 
had either shown no very deeply-seated disposition to rebel ; 
or the grasp of Sir John Lawrence had proved too strong for it 
if it had, Broken as our communications were, Havelock and his 
small but stubborn column had ré-established order, at all events, 
on the grand trunk roa8, between the great advanced base of 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, ‘Lord Canning, with all his gentleness 
and hatred of *jiugoism, was strong with a kind of strength 
which, if not fully appreciated at the time, has won for him the 
admiration of a lateg generation. And, last and best of all, rein- 
forcements of Euglish soldiers and sailors were being poured into 
the country with a rapidity which should not be forgotten by 
those who incline to the opinion that England does not and need not 
greatly care whether she keeps or loses India. After spending a 
month and a half at his sea base, and, in concert with 
the Governor-General, organising measures for tho reception 
and despatch of reinforcements, Sir Colin was at last able 
to transfer his head-quarters to Cawnpore; narrowly cscaping 
falling into the hands of a body of mutineers, as he passed 
up the grand trunk road. By that time, Delhi had been recovered. 
Havelock and Outram had effected their in some respects brilliant 
entry into Lucknow ; where however, with the garrison which 
they had reinforced, and pethaps saved from destruction, they 
were still shut up. But, although the tide bad thus manifestly 
begun to turn, all [udia was still in æ most critical condition ; 
and a false step, or an unwise delay, might easily b» ve made 
matters worse than ever. Oudh, the home of the Bengal 
army, remained in its hands; and thero, if anywherc at all 
in India, the revolt had struck root among the hardy and 
martial races cultivating the soil, Owing in part to tho proxi- 
mity, of Sindhia’s mutinied Contingent, and in part to the 
Jarge bodies of sepoys which were everywhere on the move, 
Campbell’s new headquarters had more tho character of an 
outpost in an enemy's couutry, than of a town and station which 
had formed but six months previously a centre of English 
authority, and a famous seat of Indian industry. Only four 
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marches then separated him from Lucknow, where, according 
to the accounts received, the garrison was growing straitened 
for want of food. ‘The wonder was, indeed, that their 
supplies had proved so copious. This was chiefly due to the 
admirable preparations made by Sir Henry Lawrence, before 
the siege began; but partly also to the rations of prime beef 
afforded by the gun bullocks of the Indian “artillery. Moreover, 
in a country where nearly every European keeps, or kept, his 
farm-yard and storc-rooms, the hoards existing in houses within the 
enceinte were considerable. These were in some cases reserved 
by their owners till relief was near, and then brought out; and 
this may easily have confirmed the impression, formed after the 
garrison had been extricated, that it might safely have been allowed 
to take care of itself while Cawnporé was being secured, ‘The 
remark last made refers to the old controversy, which Campbell's 
biographer has wisely not revived, whether the General did right 
in advancing on Lucknow without first rendering his base and 
line of operations safe. At Lucknow there were at least 600 
women and children, and a thousand sick and wounded ; and this 
fact may even be held to place an operation designed for the 
succour of so many helpless people beyond the pale of military 
criticism altogether, That Campbell did not at once give way to 
the cry for relief coming from tho Oudh capital is shown by his 
letters ; but that, lie foll into error as to the actual circumstances of 
the garrison is evident from his having written to his sister, just 
before setting out from Cawnpore, that “our friends in Lucknow 
* bave food only for five or six cays.” Different views of the food 
question are doubtless apt to be taken. When Clive was holding 
Arcot, and feared being starved into surrender, his sepoys wished 
that all the grain should he given to their European comrades, and 
only the water in which it had been boiled served out to them. Thus 
also stout old Miles Bellenden had made up his mind not to give 
over Tillietndlem to the Covenanters, till his “auld hoots” had 
becn eaten up, soles included, by the garrison. That the defenders 
of Lucknow would have shown the sume spirit, who can ques- 
tion? From all we lave heard, too, of Indian Commissariat offi- 
cers, we incline to the opinion that it would have taken five or 
six weeks, or possibly even months, to bring the sepoys of the 
Baillie-Guard to rice-water, or its European braves to the cating 
up of their old boots Therefore, perhaps, it was a pity that 
Campbell did not follow the rules of his art, and deal decisively 
with ail who were threatening-4<* base, before crossing the Ganges 
mto Oudh. He would then, as now scems prcbable, equally have 
effected his immediate and pressing object, tho rescue of those 
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in the Residency. He would also have been spared the pain 
of hurriedly evacuating Lucknow, after having penetrated to the 
heart of it, And lastly, be would have averted what was 
within an ace of provitg a terrible disaster, namely, the attack 
by the Gwalior Contingent and their allies on Cawnpore. As 
it was, his operations for the withd.awal of the garrison, were 
skilfully planned, aad brilliantly exccuted. He had with him 
a powerful artillery, and used it effectively. Highlanders and 
Sikhs vied with one another in forwardness and devotion. The 
men of Oudh fought with stubborn gallantry. In defending the 
Secunder Bagh alone, at least 2,000 sepoys and matchlockmen 
died forthe independence of their tountry. By the time com- 
munication with the garrison was established, our loss was 45 
officers, and 496 men, küled and wounded, On one occasion, 
the Commander-in-Chief, Himself was wounded by a bullet, which 
had first passed through the body of a gunner. The garrison 
was withdrawn in masterly fashion. Some of them, we know, 
were shocked at the idea of the position for which they had 
fought so hard being thus abandoned. But all must have thank- 
ed God that a struggle unique in the national annals had ended 
in a manner reflecting unqualified glory on the national 
prowess, 

After leaving Outram with a strong column to entrench him- 
self outside Lucknow, and burying all that was mortal of Henry 
Havelock in the grounds of Alam Bagh, Campbell and his 
unwicldy convoy soon reached Cawnpore; where the attack 
developed by the Gwalior Contingent almost as soon as his 
back had been turned had by that time become formidable ; 
General Windham, who had been left in command, having found 
himself unable to repel it, The first words addressed to the 
Commander-in-Chief, as he galloped across the bridge of boats 
into Cawnpore, were that the garrison “was at its last 
gasp.” The officer who said so ,was, we feel sure, not 
rewarded by Sir Colin with a staff appointment. The truth 
cortainly was that a crisis was then at its height; and that if, 
as might easily have occurred, Sir Colin had been detained 
for ever so short a time longer at Lucknow, events productive of 
the most sinister consequences might have befallen. As it was, he 
had ouly to hold his hand till the women and children for whom 
he had risked so much had reached a place of safety, and then 
strike fast and hard, How he,did so is well narrated by General 
Shadwell. The enemy, flushed with success, disposed about 25,000 
men, and forty pieces of cannoni” IÀ a few days Sir Colin and his 
generals scattered them ; taking all their guns but one, at the cost 
of only 99 casualties, No doubt, the beaten -foe was dispersed 
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rather than destroyed. Asiatics can die bravely when there 
is no help for it; but prefer, when victory seems beyond their 
reach, to save theinselves for some more favourable opportunity. 
With all that, Campbells operations at Cawnpore were deci- 
sive. Perhaps they even had the effect of giving to the troubles 
of the period the more or less localised character which they 
soon afterwards assumed. At all events ite must by that time 
have been plain to India, that for the present no change of masters 
was to be feared or hoped for. It was now December 1857. Sir 
Colin Campbell was no longer a regimental commander, or a 
brigade leader only ; bu£ a general officer in high and independ- 
ent command, having interests and responsibilities of exceptional 
importance intrusted to him. -Strategy, not merely tactics, was 
what he had now chiefly to deal with—ymaps of India, not parade 
grounds, Whether he ever rose tæ the new level is an open 
question. His Chief of the Staff, afterwards Lord Sandhurst, 
was an accomplished man, rather than au accomplished soldier ; 
and Campbell both loved him and leaned on him, That both 
should have been in favour of Oudh being allowed to lie seething 
in the possession of a powerful enemy till the autumu of 1858, 
seems at this distance of time scarcely credible. Yet so it was; 
and but for the quiet determination of the Governor-General on 
this point, the recapture of the city to which, after the fall of 
Delhi, the eyes of all Muhammadan India turned would have been 
postponed, in order that outlying districts, recoverable at any time 
by partisan soldiers at a few blows, might be dealt with secundum 
«riem, on plans elaborated in the Commander-in-Chief's office. 
The correspondence which passed between Lord Canning and Sir 
Colin Campbell on the above topic is published almost i extenso 
iu the biography. The moment the Governor-Geueral’s views 
were finally announced in regard to it, Campbell of course thought 
only of how to give effect to them ; aud, keeping his own counsel, 
as was his wont, began to,make the most thorough dispositions 
for the reduction of Lucknow. After all, delay occurred. ‘This 
time nothing was to be left to chance; and there were to 
be none of those rushes, in the face of overwhelming odds 
aud difficulties, which marked the early days of the mutiny, 
General Havelock, in an order issued to his soldiers after 
one of his battles near Cawnpore, had well observed, that, if 
the enemy could be beaten then. what would be the "iriifmph 
and retribution’ witnessed when the armies on their way to 
Culcutta should ‘sweep through the land? That time had now 
come. A force of 19,000 mes, ‘diverwards swelled by the Nepaul- 
eso auxiliaries to 31,000, with 164 guns, was about to move 
from its rendezvous, At the end of February the Commander- 
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in-Chief put himself at its head, proud of it certainly, but even 
prouder of a letter received by him just about that time from his 
sovereign congratulating him on his exploit of the previous 
November. Her Majesty’s gracious communication, and the 
words in which Campbell acknowledged it, are among the most 
interesting of all the many interesting documents enriching General 
Shadwell's pages. 'Bhe city against which these preparations 
were directed was one of the greatest and*fuirest in India, Washed 
by the winding Gumti, as Stirling is by the ‘links of Forth,’ filled 
with mosques, palaces and gardens, and warm as yet with the life 
of its then but recently lost independence, Lucknow was to the 
people of Oudh all that Paris is to*Frenchmen. Its population 
was computed at 280,000 ; its more regular defenders at not less 
than 100,000, with 131 pieces of artillery. Outer walls were 
wanting; town and suburbs blending with country, and country 
carrying itself into town. Some of the buildings contained in it 
were formidable places, now that they had been turued into cita- 
dels, With a Todlebep to defend it, Lucknow would have been 
hard to take, As it was, the sepoys had traversed both city and 
suburbs with earthen parapets resembling huge railway embank- 
ments, besides erecting redoubts and other works. Most of these 
were traced on the supposition that the attack would develop 
itself merely along the established lines of communication ; the 
idea of their being taken en enjfilade, and even in reverse, as Camp- 
bell took them, having apparently never entered any one’s head. 
The principal resistance offered to the advance occurred in more 
or less isolated posts or buildings, such as no European engineer 
would ever have thought in such circumstances of trying to de- 
fend at all In one of these (the Queeu's palace) what the 
official despatch described as “ the sternest struggle of the siege", 
took place ; the enemy inflicting severe loss on the stormers ; and 
leaving behind them 700 brave men. Clearing his way before 
him with artillery fire, and never advancing a step till the 
ground on which he stood was secured, Campbell seems quickly 
to have demoralised the defenders by the force of his attack. 
The investment of a city twenty miles in circumference had 
of course not been attempted ; and the weak point in the opera- 
tions was the facilities which were left to the enemy of beating 
a retreat, single or in masses, the moment he grew tired of fighting. 
At Lucknow, as elsewhere, ‘combinations’ do not seem always to 
have answered. Even the flank operations under Outram on the 
left bank qf the Gumti, though well conceived and executed 
strictly according tg order, did dot prevent the sepoys from esca 

ing; while another considerable movement, undertaken chiefly 
with that one object in view, proved from whatever causes, 
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unsuccessful. And yet the general result was brilliant. In twenty 
days, with the loss of only nineteen officers killed, and forty-eight 
wounded, the casualties among the common soldiers aggregating 
735, at least 100,000 combatants weree expelled from a vast city 
abounding in cover, aud in strong positions both natural and 
artificial. It is only in the East —where he who dares the most 
(if not an absolute fool) wins the most—that feats of arms such 
as thisare possible. Noone can read General Shadwell's volumes 
without seeing what an excellent school India is for practi- 
cal soldiership. During this siege of Lucknow alone many 
names, we notice, occur which have been heard of again subse- 
quently. Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdála—then fast work- 
ing his way by sheer weight of. metal to the foremost rank—was 
chief engineer, Garnet Wolseley, then,a young captain, command- 
ed, if we mistake not, a company of* the ninetieth regiment. At 
least six of he names appearing in «recent gazettes of Afghan 
honours were more or less prominent also during this siege; viz. 
Roberts, Macpherson, Hills, Macgregor and the Goughs; while 
of those who ‘remained on the field,’ or afterwards died of their 
wounds, there was at least one—William Peel of the ‘Shannon’— 
whose services to his country, if he had been spared, would every- 
one knew have been great. And yet, with all this, we would do 
well to guard against believing that the same strategies, to say 
nothing of the same disproportions in numbers, which sometimes 
answer so well in Asia would carry us very far against orgauised 
and scientifically commanded forces. 

Lucknow thus recovered, the Commander-in-Chief would have 
devoted himself, move suo, to the re-occupation of Oudh on the 
soundest military principles, and made what he termed a *com- 
plete job’ of that, before breaking fresh ground. The Governor- 
General on the other hand, could not afford to leave conterminous 
provinces rampant with rebellion till that was effected. Camp- 
bell of course acquiescing, aud the wresting of Rohilcund from 
the enemy being resolved on, two. forces, one of them uuder 
the personal direction of the Commander-in-Chief, were soon 
convergiug from different quarters on the chief town of the 
district, Bareilly. Notwithstandiug this strategical combination, 
and a certain amount of hard fighting at Bareilly, the cnemy 
in the end for the most part got away. In order to cut an 
Asiatic foe in two, and then chop up the pieces, especially tinder 
the broiling sun of May, Saladin’s scimitar, rather than Cœur- 
de-lion’s two-handed sword, is needed, Indeed, it stands to reason 
that regiments fresh from“ Efgland, every soldier big with 
beef and beer, and bound up in broadcloth and leather, can 
rarely, except by chance, give à good account of fleeing horse 
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and foot, subsisting on parched peas and well-water, and innocent 
of all clothing, save turban and loin-cloth. Although our limits 
do not admit of our following Sir Colin, even iu sketchiest 
fashion, through all his labours for the pacification of India, 
it must not be thought that those labours were over, whether 
as regards himself personally, or his lieutenants and their 
columns, when the successes just glanced at had been made 
good. It is not unlikely that the ‘anxieties and exposure to 
which he and all under him were subjected while the fires 
kindled by, or with, the mutiny were going out, equalled those 
which had arisen while the blaze was at its height. By this 
time, Campbell and others had °at all events the unqualified 
appreciation of their sovereigm, and the unbounded admiration 
of their fellow subjects, €o sustain them. Mail after mail took 
with it to India the elga/est proofs of that. Sir Colin was raised 
to the peerage ; and the most flattering encomiums on his services 
were recorded. As regards his peerage, what he said about it was that 
he had been “singled out for honour in a manner which had never 
“entered his imagination ;” that the ‘indomitable perseverance 
* of the British soldier was what had carried the nation through 
“a very ticklish crisis," and that he would have been very 
grateful to have been left without any other rank than his pro- 
fessional one. His title, as is usual in such cases, he himself 
selected ; bethinking himself naturally, as others also did for 
him, of the noble river to which Scotland owes so much of 
her beauty, and his native Glasgow so much of her prosperity. 
Perhaps he had loved it all hjs life, as Scott did the Tweed, 
and often thought of it during nights of watching in the 
Peninsula, India, and the Crimea. In many respects his own 
course had been something like the river’s—small beginnings, 
early struggles, chequered scenes, progress ever onward, and at 
last a splendid current; so that now when his career was full 
there was an appropriateness iu his being called after it. 

The military operations which Lord Clyde found himself 
obliged after all to set on foot and personally direct, during the 
winter of 1858, for the reduction of Oudh were diversified by 
the consideration of several topics of army administration re- 
ferred to him from time to time by the Government of India. 
Some of these were important, such as the excitement which 
showed itself among the Company's European soldiers, on an 
attempt being made to transfer them bodily, not so much 
against their will, for that wgs. not the point, as without any 
recognition of tbeir rights as Englishmen, from the service for 
which they stood enlisted and attested to that of the Crown 
Had Campbell's counsels on this point prevailed, the Governmen 
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would have been saved a great deal of vexation and humiliation ; 
and an argument hardly relevant would not have been created 
against the enlistment of our own countrymen, or other 
Europeans, for service exclusively in India, in the event of such 
a measure having seemed at any future period advisable, 
These topics are held to be out of date now; and we have 
no intention of dwelling on them; Genera? Shadwell having, 
as his duty required of him, done full justice to the part taken 
by Lord Clyde in the discussion of them. 

By May 1859 British supremacy was, after a two years’ struggle, 
re-eatablished in India. Al] confidence, it is true, was gone in 
the old system of depending cltiefly on sepoy mercenaries; and 
it had been pronounced necessery that the “ British standing 
“army of all arms must always be kept up for the presidency 
“of Bengal at 60,000 men," But with all this, the country was 
fast relapsing into that condition of profound peace and secu- 
rity which happily it has maintained ever since, Campbell there- 
fore not unnaturally began to feel that the time had come when 
he might haug up bis sword. He was now in his sixty-seventh 
year, no age at all for a fox-hunter, or even for a hard-worked 
statesman who has lived chiefly in England ; but enough for the 
battered soldier, 

“ Multo jam fraotus membra labore." 

He was beginning to feel old. His taste for early rising had 
slackened. Even his morning walk (at Simla) had ceased to 
please. Colds and other ailments often got hold of him; and 
most decided change of all, a,wheeled vehicle he now preferred 
to his saddle. One thing after another occurred to keep him 
at his post till the 4th of June 1860; when he at last 
sailed for England. His relations with Lord Canning had always 
been of the most cordial and delightful description; and the 
leave-taking scene we can ensily understand to have been other 
than a cold official ceremoay. His father, it seems, had died 
near Edinburgh, not long before his distinguished son's return 
—the Maclivers having been a long-lived race, obviously. His 
sister was alive to receive him. The warmth of the wel- 
come which he met with from al] classes in England made up 
to him in some degree, let us hope, for his want of kindred. 
He never was married. With all his experiences, he had missed 
what Burns in a moment of genuine inspiration called 


“ The true pathos and sublin > 
Of human life” — , sin. 


Many years previously, when quartered at Newcastle, much plea- 
cant social intercourse had been thrown open to him, his biographer 
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tells us, by the neighbouring county families and others; and his 
“lively and agreeable conversation, as wellas: his conspicuously 
“‘ delicate and refined manners, especially towards women, had 
“made him a remarkable favourite with ladies, both old and 
“young. His brief sojourn in the north at that time, we are further 
told, was not * without some romance in it, the recollection of which 
“was a frequent séurce of pleasure to him in after-years.” Very 
likely this passage throws light on thé fair ‘ Northumbrian friend,’ 
-who, as is discovered ‘tater on in the life, worked for him the 
garment which saved him at Chillianwala. Ifso, why did he 
not marry her? And having failed to db so, how is it that the 
*romance caused him pleasure afterwards? These are the only 
mysteries in all General Shadwell’s two volumes; and we are far 
from hinting tbat he das acted otherwise than discreetly in 
preserving his friend'e speret, if ever there was one, and letting 
the waistcoat speak fof itself, as its fair donor probably in- 
tended it should do. This we say without concealing our 
regret that Campbell should have gone through life alone. 
When an ancient line, the presidium et dulce decus of per- 
haps a coupe of counties, dies out for want of heirs, like 
the‘ sough OF an old song, the loss is a national one. And so it 
is also when a soldier or statesman who, by the display of noble 
qualities, has won for himself a noble name dies without leaving 
to his country the precious legacy of a son. 

The evening of Lord Clyde'slife had now come, but it was 
& long summer evening, filled with pleasant lights, and pass- 
ing gently into night. In 'manhood's glorious prime’ he had 
inscribed on the fly-leaf of one of his memorandum books, these 


lines : 
* By means of patience, common sense and time, 
Impossibility becomes possible." 

In his own case the motto had been illustrated; and there 
remained now little more than the retrospect and the example. 
Honours continued to fall thick on his path, like fruits in 
autumn. The coloneley of the Coldstreams, the freedom of 
the city of London, Knighthood of the Star of India, and, to 
crown all, the baton of a Field-Marshall, were bestowed on him. 
Sitting for his portrait, visiting dear old friends, both in England 
and abroad, attending occasionally to his duties in the Upper 
House, and explaining at the Horse-Guards the merits of some 
of those who had served under him, claimed what time 
and strength remained. Iue*tha course of one year, at this 
period, he gave away in money £6,792. A weakened 
condition of the heart was found to be what was wearing him 
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down. At last, after a short illness, on 14th August 1868, in 
the 71st year of his age, the end came, and the release. The 
nation mourned for one whose deeds were stil fresh; and 
when he was laid in what was after 4ll his soldier's grave, 
in Westminster Abbey, it was felt that a standard-bearer had 
fallen. He was not great, in the sense that Wellington was; 
nor many-sided, like Charles Napier; nor infellectual ; nor even, 
perhaps, highly educated ; but he was great at seeing and doing 
his duty ; great in earnestness and simplicity of purpose, forgetful- 
ness of self and loyalty to his country ; and great in doing with all 
his might whatever was given to him to-do. Of the manner in 
which his friend and biographer has performed his labour of love we 
cannot speak too highly. Scarcely a trace of exaggeration is to be 
met with ; and although there may be gòm for compression here- 
after, a less full presentment might not at- first have satisfied at all 
events the military reader. Having been rather chary of our 
extracts from volumes which we fee] sure have been widely read, 
we can the better afford to quote the following passage, in the 
hope of its arresting the attention of those responsible for our 
military administration : 

“Ho welcomed with eagerness the introduction of such innovationa as 
tended to advance the theoretical and practical instruction of all ranks of 
the service; and when in posítions of command, he seconded with all his 
energy the efforts of the authorities to this end. On one point, however, 
he held the most decided opinion. He placed unbounded faith in the OLD 
SOLDIER ; whose presence iu the ranks, whether as an example of discipline 
to his younger comrade, or a support to him in the hour of trial, he regarded 
as the basis of his calculations, in determining the physical and tactieal value 
of the forces at his disposal. Those who were by Lord Clyde's side during 
the Indian mutiny, will have in their recollection the relief he felt at 
seeing a battalion of seasoned and experienced soldiers, weak though their 
numbers might be, Join his force which was so largely composed of young 
regiments.” 

The above views belong, we are aware, like Campbell 
himself, to the ‘old world,’ and to the epoch of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. Campbell had good reason for adhering to them to 
the last; for if one thing saved India more than another during 
the crisis of the mutiny, it was the number of regiments composed 
of old soldiers, such as the 78th Highlanders, and the Company’s 
local battalions of Europeans, which were present in the country 


at the time. 


Art. IIL.—A SONG ABOUT SAKHI SARWAR. 


Sabh taufiqán Sátn Sachche, 
Jumlyay de Rabb parde kajje, 
Jo kujh chàhe sot kardá, 
Lore kon hatáyá 1 
Ape lendé, ape dendá, 
Sdhtb Data eal ivan da ; 
Ik lakh kat churast jana ° 
Maullá rizaq pucháy£. 
R. MACAULIFFE in the January number 1875 of this 
Review has given a slight sketceh*of the “ Fair at Sakhi 
Sarwar,” and, as far as I know, this is the only occasion on which this 
celebrated Saint of the Panjab tnd the town named after him 
have been brought before the public. 

In the article in question £here is not much information regard- 
ing Sakbi Sarwar given, and the truth is there is not very much to be 
said about him in the way of history. As regards legend, however, 
there is no lack of material in the Panjab, as he is very widely 
worshipped,—much more so than most people suspect, —and that, 
too, almost entirely by the poor and ignorant, among whom, of 
course, legends wuld soon gain ground and flourish. In many 
thousands of families his name is a household word, and whole 
sects of bhardins, or bards, make a living by celebrating his praises 
and the innumerable miracles attributed to him. To such an extent 
has this been going on, that there is now a sort of Sarwar slang or 
phraseology which obtrudes itself everywhere on the attention of 
the student of these bards’ songs : ope constantly meets with words 
which apparently have no meaning in the context, but which are 
explained as having a special interpretation and as being peculiar 
to the bards and the worshippers of the Saint. None of the songs 
about Sarwar (and these appear to be many, probably, however, 
mostly variations of a few main songs) have ever, as far as 
my information goes, been committed to Writing in original, Mrs. 
F. A. Steel, my co-adjutrix in the collection of Panjübi folklore 
now being published in the Indian Antiquary, after much trouble, 
got together some eight or ten for me, one of which forms the subject 
of this paper. When one takes into consideration that these bards 
are completely ignorant of religion and history, sing in the vulgarest 
Panjab} entirely from memory, and with the calmest indifference 
as to the proper sequence of the verses, are invariably unable to 
explain any allusions with clearness—their explanations being all 
traditional and frequently obviagmaly grong,—it is not difficult to 
see that it has been no easy task to sift their songs and make sense 
and sequence out of them. 

It is not my intention to repeat here what Mr. Macauliffe has 
already said about the Saint's life and story, and what I have 
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independently discovered, will be related elsewhere in due course, 
when I come to edit the songs that have been collected. I will there- 
fore merely relate what is necessary to explain the song. Sarwar, 
or Sakhi Sarwar Sultân, as the full titlé runs, is a mere title and 
nothing more, the Saint’s real name was Sayad Ahmed. His 
father, whose name was Zainu-'l-'ábdin, was probably sprung 
from one of the Muhammadan host that dame into India during 
the Ghaznavide occupation (907 to 1186 A. D.) At any rate 
Sarwar seems to have flourished between 1128 and 1177 A. D. 
Several places in the Panjáb are connected specially with his 
name: Lahore itself, Saudhara in the Gujránwál& district, 
Mûltån, and finally Vador and Nig&h& (better known to Europeans 
as Sakbf Sarwar) in the Dera Gházt Khán district, at which last 
his shrine is situated. At this shrine°is a vast annual fair, attend- 
ed from all parts of the Panjab by .Hindus, Sikhs and Musal- 
mains of the lower sort alike and held in Bais&kh (April). The 
shrine, as it at present stands, was built, they say, by one 'Is& of 
Delhi, in Aurangzeb's time (1658—1707 A -D.), and improved by the 
Diwans Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rai of Lahore about A.D. 1730.* 
These names are significant of the general esteem of the Saint 
and the mixed religion of his worshippers. The*shrine has been 
again further improved in the matter of water-supply under 
English occupation, probably for reasons of public health. 

Miracles of course Sarwar performed during his life, and has 
continued to perform since his death. One of the most celebrated 
of these miracles is the restoration to life of the child of one 
Dani, a Sikh woman. Dani was a Siddhu Jatt and came from 
Landeke in the Mogha Tahsil of the Firozpur district, which 
village is now held by her descendants, who call themselves 
Sultánis or followers of Sakht Sarwar Sultân. This miracle was 
performed during a pilgrimage to Nigáhà, undertaken by Dáni 
in honour of her having at last prayed in despair to Sarwar for a 
son after 12 years of childless wifehood and having had her prayer 
granted. Owing, however, to her not having properly fulfilled her 
vow, the child was slain by Sarwar and restored to life again at 
Dani's entreaty bythe Saint. This power of granting sons is thorough- 
ly Indian, and is ascribed I think to every Pir and Bhagat. 

The song here rendered into English verse relates the story 
of Då»? in full, and is interesting I think not only for the 
poetical elements contained in ıt and its curious language, but . 
as illustrating most of the peculiarities of the cultus of Sarwar 
and indeed of all Panjáb hezioluéxy. The first thing to be noticed 


* Diwan Lakhpat Rai was killed 1743 A. D.—Gniffiu’s Rajas of the 
by the famous Sikh leader Jassa  Panjdb, 450. 
Singh Ahliwálià of Kapurthalla in 
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in the song is the charming indifference as to religious forms 
shown in it. Sarwar is nothing, if not Muhammadan, and yet his 
minister is Bhairün, which is modern Panjabi for Bhairava, a form 
of Siva in his dreadful shape! This mixing of Muhammadan and 
Hindu superstitions and beliefs of the lower classes is not, however, 
peculiar to the Panjáb, but exists equally in Bengal and elsewhere. 
Dani is a Sikh woman hy religion, but I do got know that that would 
influence her much as regards going to a«Muhammadan Saint for 
help. Atany rate B&b& Nanak set a good example on this poiut; 
witness his intercourse with Shekh Farid, Makhdüm Babau’ddin 
(more correctly I believe Baháu'lhaqq) of Máitáu and many other 
Pirs. The Adi Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, goes so far as to include 
writings by Shekh Farid. However, be this as it may, Dàn? and 
Sarwar in the song discuss the respective merits of Sarwar and 
the Bhagats, Námdev and, Dhannå, and from the words put into 
Sarwars mouth it is cleatfethe poet saw nothing in this, and 
believed as much in these Hindu Bhagats as he did in Sarwar, 
the Pir. And this brings me to another point. Your true 
wandering bard, or popular poet, cares little or nothing for 
chronology, and very little, it must also be said, for geography and 
history. Sarwar lived in the 12th century A. D.; these two 
Bhagats were disciples of Kabfr and contemporaries of Baba 
Nanak, and therefore did not come on the scene till the end of 
the 15th century : Dáut was a Sikh, and, according to the song, 
visited Jhandiála, then a holy place. Now Jhandiüla (near 
Amritsar) was founded as a sacred place by “Guru” Handál 
in 1561 A.D., according to all accounts; so from the song Dani 
must have flourished some time after that date. That Dávut and 
Sarwar should converse together at the least computation 500 years 
after the latter’s death may not seem to the vulgar Panjabi to be 
curious, but that they should discuss Dhann& and Námdev is at 
least remarkable! This visit to Jhandiála helps us to fix the date 
of the song as not earlier than the middle of the 17th century, 
which conclusion the language warrants. The Lambarddr or 
headman of Lándeke, the village above mentioned, says he is the 
grandson of Dari, and consequently the son of the boy who was 
raised from the dead! So perhaps Dàni's date may be as late as 
about 1820. The poem was written by one Niháláà, but who he 
was I do not know. 

The song, as I have before said, tells the whole story, and we can 
"follow Danf al! through her journey, though the end is character- 
istically lame.*, She starts from her home and travels to Jhanidala 


ee ee eee 


* T fancy the abrupt ehdings to so traditions bein entirely oral and 
many oriental folktales are due to fail- never committeg to paper, 
ure of memory resulting from the 
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near Amritsar: we can then follow her down the Bari Doab, 
along the left bank of the river Ráví, to Mültán, whence she 
turns northwards, somewhat unaccountably crossing the Satlaj 
(properly Gara), there called the Tirmu, at the Tirmu (Trimmu 
officially) ferry near Serái Siddhu, whence she finds her way 
over tho 1ndus to Dera Ghazi Khan, and thence to the sacred spots 
of Vador and Nig&ha. @Arrived at Nigáhá, the child dies, and is 
restored to life by Sarwar at Dání's intercession, when she is 
alone at night in the shrine, and next day she tells the story to 
her friends. It is curious to observe the want of “ proof " shown 
here as to the facts op" which this miracle rests, and yet it is one 
which has done much to- exalt Sarwar's fame in the eyes of thc 
people. According to the story itself Dani hid her child's death 
from her relatives from fear—no one knew of it, and, when it came 
to life again, only she herself was present. So the beliovers in 
Sarwar have only her word to go ups, not only for the story of 
the restoration to life, but even for the very death which preceded it. 
However I presume the true believer in saints and their miracles 
is not supposed to look too closely into proofs, or there would be 
no merit in his faith ! 

It will be observed that the metre of the song is a peculiar one, 
and that tbe stanzas are of unequal length. In rendering the 
song metrically into English, I have exactly maintained the rhyme 
and rhythm of the original in its every peculiarity and have en- 
deavoured, to the best of my ability, to present the ideas coutained 
in it, as well as its form, to the English reader. It may, however, 
sound rank heresy to orthodox scholars of what the Continental 
doctors call Hindui poetry, to say that any English rhymes could 
maintain "exactly the rhyme and rhythm" of any possible form 
of native, as distinguished from Mission School, Panjabi poetry. 
No doubt the expression does demand explanation, and that I 
will endeavour to give in outline, for the subject is naturally a 
large one. What I have above said about modern Panjabi verse, 
I have substantially said elsewhere*, when treating another mo- 
dern Panjabi popular song, viz, that the versification of the mo- 
dern Panjábi ballad is PT the same as that of our own 
Teutonic (German or English) ballads. Now, in order to explain 
the difference between this view and the orthodox one, I will pre- 
mise that all modern Panjabi verse, especially that of the common 
folk and the illiterate, follows the methods of the Adi‘ Granth, 
that being par excellence the Panjabi poem: though the Pan- 
j&bis are always careful to distinguish between what they call 
their vernacular and Gurmukhi (Gurt’s tongue), or language of 
the Sikh Scriptures. This fact no one, I believe, is inclined 
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* Indian Antiquary. Folklore in the Panjáb, No. l4. - 
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to dispute. What the methods of the Granth are, Dr. Trump 
in his translation has carefully explained, but confessedly not 
according to the present Panjabi view thereof. Dr. Trump,* 
after explaining that off Hindut means the lauguage of the 
Blagats (15th century), Hindut the language of Guri Gobind 
Siugh's time (1675—1708) aud Hindt, the modern idiom, says 
—" there are two lefding priuciples in ,Bindui poetry, viz, the 
verses are measured by quantity only, ie, by the number 
of moras (not by tue number of syllables or feet), and they 
must rhyme together" The mora is the mdtra, or kalá, a 
point of time known asa short syllable,*and two «oras make 
a long syllable. The verses consist of so many moras (not 
syllables), aud according to the exigency of the metre, syllables 
may be made long or shot, for the nonce, or split up into their 
constituents to suit the yerse, in order to insure the proper 
number of moras. Dr. Trump then goes on to sayt, “another 
point which must be well-attended to is, that the pronunciation 
of Hindui differs greagly in poetry from that usual in prose. In 
prose the consonants are more frequently mute, and so is always 
a final mute consonant containing a short a, but in scanning a 
verse no vowel is, as a rule, to be passed over" This system of 
scanning and of reading the poetry of the Granth leads him to 
explain the rhythm and pronunciation of two dohás of Guiü 
Tegh Bab&dur thus— 


Bala chutkio bandana pare kachd na hota upái T 

Kahu Náuaka “aba ota Hari gaju jiu hobu sabai,” 
Sangi sakha sabhi taji gae kôû nx uibhyo s&tha 

Kahu Nánaka, “iha bipata mai teka eka Raghu-nátha.'* 

I put it to any dweller in the Panjab whether one word of 
the lines as above given would be intelligible to the average 
Panjábis of the present day, or whether they would find any 
ditheulty in reading or understanding them if given thus, as they 
were read to me by a bard— . 

Bal chutkyo, bandan pare, 
Kuch na hot upái : 

Kaho Nanak “ ab ôt Hari, 
Gaj jiu bo sahai.” 

Sang sakhá sabb taj gae, 
Ko na nibhyo e&t : 

Kaho Nának, “ eh bipat mai, 

- Tek ek Raghu-nath " 

I took the trouble to get Miran Baksh and Gliunná, two of 
the regular singers at the * Darbár Sahib,” or Golden Temple, at 
Amritsar, to sing and recite tlfis and the dokds following it, and 


— M — eta —— HÀ a———— me — ——  e 


*'l'rumps Adi Granth, exxvii & — T J bid, cxxviii. 
CX xix, t Z bed, cxxviii. 
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also with the originals before me songs about Kabir (Kamfr as 
they called him), Nàmdev and Dhanpá out of the Granth, and 
I feel sure that the pronunciation 1 have given here is correct, 

Now this brings mo to the pith of niy contention, Dr. Trump 
is probably quite right as to the intention and methods of the 
educated writers of the Granth when they composed their poetry, 
writing as they did mostly some 300 yéars ago in an idiom 
foreign to a great extent to the language current around them. 
Their aim seems to have been to follow the idiom of the Bhagats 
as nearly as possible, and in doing so they would naturally adopt 
the fine prosodial svstem of Kabir and the other writers whom they 
took as their guides,* But, says Dr. Trump, “ the Sikhs them- 
selves seem now to have lost ail knowledge of the metrical laws 
of the Granth, for I have never niet a person who could give 
me tho least clue to them, and the learned Brahmans disdain 
to read the Granth.’+ This is just my experience. The modern 
ballad singer, and to my knowledge at least one composer of 
popular ballads, knows nothing of pauris ond dohds and chaupais 
and sloke, and nothing whatever of the metres of the Granth. 
Ho pronounces his words in verse asin prose, and except that he 
allows himself a limitless licenso to twist any word as his fancy 
dictates, to suit his rhymes and rhythm, he makes no difference 
between verse and prose in this respect, and yet the poems of 
the Granth are without doubt his models. 

The question then arises. If these bards do not follow the pro- 
sody of the Granth, on what system do they compose their verses ? 
In my opinion the proper auswer would be, on no system at all, 
Your illiterate poet listens to the songs from the Granth and the 
compositions of other bards, aud in copying them is satisfied if 
his verses "run" and rhyme at ibe end. I feel convinced 
of this and qnote the following from a song about the Firozpur 
District Canals, very popular there, and composed by a man quite 
ignorant of classical prosody of any kind. It is the work of 
a Musalman and can be bought in Firozpur city, written in the 


Persiun character— 
Jat kaly DIS pete 2 whdly eue 
whet @ a tl Ho pt Lea a8 
-— m " Lat AU dele Eri E 








* Dr. Trumps, clucidation & the “Kelloug :—Hindi Grammar, Supple- 
motres of the Grarih shows that ment on Prosudy. 
they re essentially those of tha t Adi Granth, cxxviii, 
writiuys of the Hindu poets: See 
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These eouplets I should be inclined to print in the Roman 
character as stanzas, thus— 
Sue pindán vich bht 
Kadghe bájh shumir: 
Put deh zarfi’etan 
Hot bágh bhar. 


Girdé girdé Shahr do 
ághán vich pachhin ; 
Nahir phere Sibibne ° 
aN&l’ aqal de tán, 

Cuts too in the villages werc dug beyond number: 

Water being given to the tieids, they becamé.a spring-garden. 

Round aud round the city, they can beseon in the gardens : 

The Sáhib with great acuteness mado the canal to surround it, 

Here the bard’s ignorant ghyming has brought him close “ to the 
comparatively liarsh and iwflexible system of English versifica- 
tion, * as Mr. Kellogg Says, though why he should call the 
Teutonic accentuated verse harsh, I do not know, 

Now the writer of the above is to some extent an cducated 
man, and his verse ditfers only in smoothness from those I will 
now quote.f These verses are also about the canals, and were 
taken down in the Persian character from the lips of a Sànsi $ 
paukha-cooly. 

A LSS JY) gis” Me ta 
Jitthe Jatiân moghe !r: å, 
Otthe kanak te kapáh : 
Pháthá Jatt, te Juláhà 
Taué tor galon to l&h. 
Where the Jatts bring: canal cts, 
There sre whenteud cotton : 
The Jatt. applies himself, and the weaver, 
Breakiug his loom, gives it up. 

In these songs the Persian character ih which they were written 
precludes any tampering with final syllables, as would be necessary 
in order to fit them into classical prosody. Besides I have heard 
the com poser of the former recite his own song and the Sdnsf re- 
peat his, and I know the words aro as I bave written them in the 


Roman character. . 
One more similar quotation and I havo done. It is from a song 


* Hindi Grammar, Prosody, $ 3, I One of the “crimiual tribes” 
+ Both theSe songs are given s of ghe Panjib; they are grossly 
length in Panjab Folklore, Ind. Aut. ignorant 
No, 14. 
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of Dhanná, current in the Panjáb, and popularly ascribed to Tri- 
lochan, or Tarloch, as he is now called. It is said to be in the Adi 
Granth, though it is not there. I have it in the Persian character 
and so give it as it came to me— à 


— Uf us? py as £ 5S loa. E 
— Ule, oy PU SSF uem ce el usi 
- Uf ase eS Lal af oS 1o okays 
* UJ di UE gta a JU Ue] colo 


And transliterate it as I heard the bard sing it— 


Har de kamm hawále karke, 
Dhannå ghar nin fyi: , 
Aggon istri puchchhan l&gi— 
* Bahar kon bitháyà ? 
“ Khóti dá kamm khará oghar&,— 
t Kis bharose åyå? ” 
'5 D&ie asd nål changi kitt 
* Kama bhale raláyá, " 


Giving over the work to Hari, Dhanná went home: 

Then his wife began te ask, * whom have you placed ontaide ? 

“ Wield work is very difficult,—on whom do you depend ? ? 

“The Brahman has been good to us and has given us a good servant.” 


Now this is probably an old song and consists of stanzas of three, 
four and five verses, all rhyming together at the end, and ia 
evidently capable of being treated as a poem composed in the 
Hindi måtrachhand order of metres, 

Thus— 

Hart dé kaimmit hiwalé kXritko | 
Dhauna gháró vů dy || 

Aggo Isti pūchehbănă lāci | 
bühiürá kouit hithaya || 

Khoti dé kamma khira óghárá | 
Kissé bhiiosé avai |j 

Dīdë 138 nil chāngī kiti | 
Kama bhăiē rilaya || 


This gives us à stanza of lines of 16 + 12 = 28 moras each 
with tho eresura, or harmonic pause, after the 16th mora, This is 
the Hindi metre known as the Lalita or Haripáda chhand.* In 
the Lalita mctre the last two syllables of each line must be long 


* Kelloggs Prosody, $54. ‘Téis Chant metre of tke Granth, seo 
metre corresponds somewhat with the Trump, p, exxzv. 
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and such is the case throughout the song, I give another verse of 
it to show the metre better— 


Ube cep bd uU gie lahes Hing 
e GUS 959 lis EF. v &B3Ls dioe) 


The Persian characters sufficiently show the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the verse, so I will merely here show the metrical form of 
the words in the Roman character— ; 


Dhá&un&à kähändā, * Sind NüráyKuX | 
Pi&bá!là tàró maya |] 

Jibà nū tà aps whilave | 
KonXx btiavé rava || 

Pa tmandvtla cddho ki sāngătă | 
Dhānnăædhānnă kšbāyāã || 


Dhanná said, ‘listen Narfyan, great is thy fascination ! 

“ Whom thou thyself exaltest who would laugh at *? 

Blessed is the comp@uionship of the saint! Dhanuå is called the 
fortunate ! 


Such no doubt was the metre and intention of the author, 
whoever he was, of this song of Dhanná, but the sound to the 
vulgar is that given in the quotation in Persian character, and the 
result must be obvious, that any illiterate poet imitating such 
a song would be guided entirely by ear and not’ by any rules of 
prosody. And I believe that the Panjabi poets of the people are 
so guided, just as without doubt the authors of many of our 
old English ballads and folk songs had to trust to their ear 
for the rhythm and rhyme of their compositions, The care- 
ful enumeration of syllables and the correct fall of accent and 
cossura observable in the polished *writing of our great poets 
is merely the result of mental cultivation, not of essential 
variation of system, as I have above olgerved about the Panjabi 
songs of the Canal. None of these points are observable in the 
verses of the dond fide peasant composer of country-folk's 
rhymes. Such a conclusion seems inevitable on comparing the 
following specimen of English folk rhymes with the subjoined 
stanza from Byron : 

Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy, far at sea, 
When soft and slow a voice was heard : 
* Mary, weep no more for me."t 
— — —— —— —— Á——— 
* Lit. "call a king?” page 113, 
T Folklore Record, 1879, vol. II, 
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And then examine— 

Each fainter trace that mem’ry holds 
So darkly of departed years 

In one broad glauce the soul beholds 
And all that was at once appears.* 

Again, the rough uncouth metre of the following from the 
English counties seems to be the offspring, of the same uncul- 
tivated ideas of music as produced'the above-noted verses froin 
the Sánsis of the Panjáb, and I feel sure the same notions of 
rhythm guided the authors of both compositions. I should not be 
surprised to find, if any one were curious enough to try the feat, 
that the old Euglish ballada could be made to scan to the 
Mátro.chhamdas of Hindú poetry, and to fit into one of their 
hundred and one forms, just as well as, would an average village 


song from the Panjáb. ul 

* Ita for your sake, Sir James the Rose, 

“That my poor heart's a-breaking : 

* Onrsed be the day I did thee betray 

“ Thou brave knight o' Buleighau”  ,. 
Then up she rose and forth she goes, 
Aud in that fatal hour 
She bodily was borne away 
And never was seen more: 
But where she went was never kent, 
And so to eud the matter, 
A trailor’s end you may depend, 

] Can never be no better. t 

Rhythm and rhyme are no happier in the above than in the 
following from the village Panjabi: in fact, the musical capacity 
of the village poet does not seem to be sufficient to enable him 
to keep to his metre any better in England than in the Panjab. 

Viga rüpaiya Sirkár då ; 
Ana Lambardár dà. ‘ 
Jarmána bhardi khál då 
Sáhib Ji lendá chittt chándt ; 
Sahib Jt lendá khart clánudt : 
Pant panj fut raha, 

| Ant pan) fut raba, 

Suâ tutuo raha, etc. 

There is one point, however, which should not be overlooked 
when studying popular poetry in a country like the Panjab. 
Usually, Muhammadans of any pretensions to education, writiug in 
Urdu, attempt to base their poetry on the Persian (i. e., the Arabic) 
metrical system, but do not apparently extend the practice to 
compositions in the vernacular. The Granth, which practically 


* Hebrew Melodies: * When colduess t+ Folklore ‘Record, 1879, vol, Il, 
wraps this suffering clay." page 116, 
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follows Kabir and the Hindi Bhagats, is the basis of all the 
Paujábi Sikh and Hindü poetry, and apparently also of all the 
Musalman vernacular poetry, or, in other words, of all Panjábi 
versification, This is well illustrated by the Hir o Ranjha of 
Waris Shah, the great Panjábi erotic poem, known cverywhere 
and to be purchased in any lazaar, lithographed in the Persian 
character, It is a «ity it is not more studied, though perhaps 
its great difficulty has kept away students. Quotations will be 
made also from otaer popular poems to illustrate this point. 
Wáris Sháh was, most people say, an ignorant man, but it is 
much more likely that he was partially educated. His whole 
poem and it is very long, being 148e pages of Persian writing, is 
composed in the Jhitlnd Chhand, thus— 


rts dle! 
- 93)! yy) as Js &,3| et uet 
- Me ub wil oW uw eu 
= ists Fla (uA Ae vul ula 


hae AS uie Cs E uf 
This is always read and pronounced as follows :— 
Ahwdli Hir. 


Muthi, muthi : eh gal na karo, ario ; 
Maitan sun dián in mar gayt jene. 

Tussàn eh jadokaut châ gal kitt 
Khali talt hi main lhur gayt jene. 


Hirs Story. 
I am deceived, deceived : ob, don't say thís ! 
Hearing this I am become lifeless, 
Since you have said this 
Standing I sank down and was undone. 
Now the Jhfilna Chhand should consist of 40 mdiras to 
the charan or liue, divided into cæsural pauses of 8,12, 12 and 8 
mátras respectively, and the metre, applied to the above verses, 


makes them run thus :— 
Mitthi müthióhé | gal n& kkrd aria | 
Maité süuá dri 3 | märă piv joné [| 
Tased Che jído | kKuichà gallá kiti | 
: Khali i hi mai lð | hără găyēë jēně || 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the pronunciation of the 
verse is not like this, but is that of the transliteration immedi- 
ately before it. Such also is the case with verses quoted 
below from the Piran Bhagat, another very popular poem of the 
Panjab composcd in the same metre, anÙ of the erotic stanzas of the 
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Sasst Punnün of Háshim Shah, which are of equal celebrity. Thus 
this from the Püran Bhagat would be pronounced — 


— ui €^ yak . lags re 7 
phe eu Cgil = wy? cef d, hos 


Fe, pher kihá, ghusse hoe Püran, 
Tain nün waggy kt gayt hai ban, máe? 
Jidht isti tQu, oh hat bap mera, 
Tan ton shikam t!:fo jammy jan, mfe? 
Pfran said again, being angry, 
What demon possesses you, Mother ? 
He whose wife you are is my father 
Consider me as born from your,budy, Mother.* 


It would be segnned thus— 
Fe f píhe:á kibia, | ghüssé hoà Pürğnă | 
Tài nū wage! ki gayi hai | bán máe || 
Jidhi ist&:1 tà | Gh hai bàpáü móià | 
Tu tó shik&mé thi jámmyà | jdud màe f 
As in several cases in the metres of the Granth these two 
specimens of the Jhülna Chhand do not tally,t as this has 44 
mdtras to the charan, and is divided by cæsuras of 11, 11, 15 


and 7 mátras each. 
The next quotation is from the Sasst Punnün of Hashim Shah, 
which is constructed in a metre of 28 mdtras to the line, Thus— 


* caste = yy Sim em) ey) prods yn) Sil) p08 


Man, faraq Sasst de mare, 
Ntud 4:4m na five: 
Hardam wang Ya’qib Paghambar 
Roe roe hal wan jáve. 
His mother, on account of separation from Saget, 
Could not sleep or rest : 
Every moment, like Jacob the Prophet,§ 
She was undone with weeping. 


*The-lury of Páran Bhagatis much with the letters of the Alphabet. 
that of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. There are poems like this iu the 
Püran's father had three wives ; one Granth called pati, sce Trump 602 — 
vf his step-mothers fell in love vith 605. 

Püran, and because he would not {See Trump, cxxx to cxxxii on 
listen toher overtures she worrid th. Tipad& and Panjpadá metres. 
him into self-mutilation. : $ Like Jacob weepiug for Joseph. 

f The lines of this poem commence Musalman ‘Tradition. | 
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The learned among the natives to whom I referred this verse 
called it the Chülka Chhand, which is a dohrá plus 4 mdiras 
2. €, it should run 64443, 64441, +4=28 matras. But, 
as a matter of fact, according to my judgment, it runs somewhat 
like the Hindi Ullála Chhind, viz, 15-13 (=28) málraa 
alternately to the charan, divided thus (4 x 8) +3, 6+-4-+4 3 = 28.* 
It may perhaps represent the vague slok metre of the Granth. 

I would scan the ve«se thus— 

Manik | frag | & sis | sī dë | mad | 
Ninidé à i lână n& | &vé |} e 

Hārä | dàn | wing yf | qub pX | ghambkir | 
ROS ros | LAK wá | jávé|| ° 

If, however, the transliterated version of the pronunciation be 
read as would an English afcentuated poem, it will be found to run 
very much like an ordinary Énglish ballad— 

Mån, faráq Sasst de máre, 
Nind átám na áve : 
Har dam, wang Yaqüb Paghambar, 
ro hal wanjáve. 

And it should be remembered ‘that this is the form of the pro- 
nunciation used by the readers. It is clear that the author of the 
Song of the Canal above quoted, in imitating such poems as these, 
would, when composing verses, follow only the popular pronunciation 
of them ; he would be consequently, as he assured me he was, solely 
guided by his ear, or,to use hisown expression, “ by the turn of his 
mind.” This I believe is really the case with all the poetry 
of the village-folk, At any rate it would be pedantic, I think, 
to attempt to make them fit into any recognised system of prosody, 

Since writing the above, I have purchased from the Lahore 
College a small book in the Gurmukhi character, called Píngal 
Manjari, or Treatise on Versificatios, by one Bihari Lal for one 
anna, I see it is published in 700 copies, and the author must 
be a scholar of the modern type, as om the cover of the book he 
has the date thus ay ——t «ex: or 25-2-1878. The book is only 
so far a treatise on versification, as it contains specimens of various 
sorts of verse, but always without explanation of any kiud. The 
number of mdtras is sometimes marked thus, fan Ù ere 
1o-c-4c4é t. €., Tribhangi Chhand, 104+8+8+4-6; this 
has a*very suspicious look about it, as if our author had been 
studying Kellogg, or some English prosodial writer, and must be 
unintelligible to the village reader. However the point of ít is, as 


regards our present argument, that à is purchased for one anna, 


* Kellogg. Prosody, $53. | jd Trump, oxxzi. 
934 
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postage inclusive, and so is within reach of every one; and what 
practically happens is this—the village poet goes to fairs and, 
perhaps, literally sits at the feet of some wandering singer of 
note, gets the rhythm of various kinds of metres into his head, and 
then, if sufficiently ambitious, studies some such sketchy work as 
the Pingal Manjari which really teaches him nothing. More often, 
however, he is content to stop at the fairs and the wandering bard, 

Having so far explained my views and given my reasons for 
saying that I have in my rendering maintained the metre of the 
original of the “Song of Dani,” I will now say a few words 
regarding the metres of the songs of the Sultáuis, or bards, who 
sing in honor of Sakhi Sarwar Sultân, as far as my present 
acquaintance with them will permit me to' judge of them. Ex- 
cepting one fragment all the songs avout Sakhi Sarwar, despite 
the fragmentary nature of many vf them, and despite the 
obviously incorrect form in which some of them have come to 
me, were I believe composed in the same metre and are, perhaps, 
all the work of the same author. 

Described in the Hindu fashion, the songs are composed of lines 
of irregular length, rhyming together at the end and containing 
1, 3, 4 or 5 (usually 3) czsuras, or harmonic pauses. There is an 
internal subordinate rhyme at each pause except at the penul- 
timate one. When the line has only one cæsura, there is no 
internal rhyme. The cesuras occur at each 16th instant, but 
before the final pause there are only 12 instants The rhymes 
are, as usual, double. The usual verse, then, would be technically 
described as consisting of verses of (8x16) +- 12—60 mdéras. 

Described in the English fashion, the poems consist of stanzas 
of irregular length, containing 2, 4, 5 and 6 lines (usually 4) each. 
The final lines of two or more stanzas rhyme together, but not 
with the other lines of the stanzas themselves: all the lines of 
ihe stanzas rhyme with each other, except the penultimate one, 
which has no rhyme, aud the final one, which rhymes as above 
described. When the stanzas consist of only two lincs, then the 
second line rhymes as usual, but the first line is treated as if it 
were the penultimate line of the ordinary stanza. The lines are 
all of 8 syllables, except the final one, which is of 6. The rhymes 
are double. T describe the lines as of 8 and 6 syllables advisedly, 
as in polished English verse syllables mus¢ be counted, or the 
verse will degenerate into the 1aere popular doggerel above quoted. 

As I believe tho poet composed by ear and not according to any 
rules of prosody, I give these two descriptions as being equally ap- 
plicable. In the original the length of tho lines is no! determined 
by the number of sylla! ics, or, apparently, by the moras, or in- 
stants, -but by sound, just as the stanza about Mary and Sandy, 
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already quoted, has, when counted, 7, 8, 8 and 7 syllables ia 
its lines, though obviously meant to have 8 syllables to the line. 

Pieces «f prose are interspersed among the verses throughout the 
song as is often the case in similar poems and form an essential 
part of the song. 

A good specimen of the metre is given at the head of this paper. 
The stanzas there quoted opeu the song in accordance with the 
usual custom, in praise of God. The verses now quoted, which: 
are translated, “The monarch in his vengeful power," &c., show 
nearly all the peculiarities of the metre. + 


Nâmå Chhimb& Badsh&h pharyá, 
Maran nûn oh bahar turya, 
—Dàánà páut si ohda lary å,* 
Gao jawát : th oh bachya, 
Nahtu sj dur& vich aya. 
Dhanne Bhagat di pak kamat : 
Mi Náme gio jawát, 
s Poh mahtne mahán syålo 
Sattay wårô nháyà ; 
Bådshåh de darwaze agge 
Wachha chadd chunghâyå. 


A specimen of a six-line stanza is this :— 
TA sun, Zainu-'l-ábdin de Jae, 
Sikhån de ghar asst vyihe, 
Sikh sáware puttar par&e, 
Dfiman tera pharke fe ! 
Ethe dé jawáb khilótou ! 
Agge kon langháj à ? 
I subjoin the motrical rendering to show more exactly what 
is meant by ** maintaining the metre." 
Zainu-l-'Abdin's son, to reach thee 
Have I journeyed and to preach thee : 
Wedded to the Sikhs, I teach thee 
Unto Sikhs. Help! Ibeseech thee ! 
Thou art silent ! So to turn tne 
Now I know not whither ! 

Inthe original, as is often the case, the same rbyme is kept up 
at the end of each stanza throughout the poem, excepting in two 
stanzas in the middle. This rhyme turns on the past tense of 
the causal verbs in dnd, as can be seen from the stanzas just quoted. 
It was, of course, impossible to maintain this in any English 
rendering, and license was therefore taken to rhyme only as many 
of the stanzas at a time as were found to go naturally together, 
Tt is clear from the two opening stanzas in Praise of God, which 


are separate from the poem and fro the two isolated stanzas 


* reversed form=relyd, remained. 
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occurring in the middle of it, rhyming in rå, that the stanzas 
are meant to rhyme two and two together, so the license is a war- 
rantable one. 

I have said that in one fragment this system of rhyme does not 
occur, I give it here for the curious to study, and own that it has 
fairly beaten me. 

Jad Sarwar Kakkt de würis de ghar giá, tad ohne inkâr kttà ; karümát 
nål Kakkt bol utthi. " 

Wanfn wakárün Ptr dtån kahárán 
Pilán mang moton lfån ; 

Poh Máyh bár lagát, 
Wan daraxht mewa lagáyá&. * 

When Sarwar went to the house of Kakkt’s f owner, he refused her. Kak- 
kt miraculously cried out— B 

In the forest the saint’s bearer 
Have asked me for the wild oak’a T fruit. 

He (Sarwar) in the midst of winter made the jungle green 
And made the wild oak to bring forth fruit. 


In rendering the poem I have endeavoured to give the sense 
always, even when altering the wording of passages solely 
oriental to suit English ears and minds. Thus in the first stanzas 
“Th lakh kat churdst pina” ( lit., one lakh and some 84 lives = 
transmigrations,) has been translated “the past or passing or the 
coming hour.” And again, “ Kutte chürmá kare tayydri” is 
rendered by “each observance keeping.” The double rhyme has 
greatly increased the difficulty of the translation and will, J hope, 
excuse some of the shortcomings visible in it. 


Sakht Sarwar’s Miracles for Dán&. 
And Sakhi Sarwar worked miracles for Dáni the Jatt woman. 


Lord of all power, that hideat 
All our sins, and aye xbidest 
True, that doest as Thou liatest ! 
Who shall dare Thy power ? 
Thou, the Giver and the Taker, 
Lord of every life and maker, 
Be it in the past, or passing, 
Or the coming hour. 
Sarwar of the mountains cureth 
Every ill that man endureth, 
Be hé childless, blind, or leper, 
If he do but pray him : 


* This metre might be described f Kakki was the name of Sarwar’s 
as (4X4), (4x3)-F4—32 mátr.s to mare. She is connected with several 
the charan, and may be an attempt miracles. 
at the Chauvola. Chhand whit is  yț Pilu = ban = wan = querens 
(4x4) (4%3)42=30 máirnt; See arcana= wild oak. The fruit ripeus 
Kellogg, Prorody, § 58. about July, €. e., midsummer. 
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Where the castes were tribes dividing, 
He that made one faith abiding, 
As it was in the beginning, 
And none dared gainsay him. 
After twelve years, prayed to Sarwar 
Childless Dánt weeping : 
God gave a son, to be a holy 
Preacher of the saint and iuwly : 
Called she then a saintly singer, 
Eacl. observance keeping. j 


Now, when the bard came, he sang songs to the glory of Sakhf 
Sarwar, and the news of it reached the husband of Dani, working 
at his well. And he, being a followet of Gurü Nauak and a Sikh, 
went home quickly, and in his wrath he spake unto Dani— 


* Bhairün = Bhairava: a form of 
Siva, the Destroyer, used in these 
songs for a dreadful creature in the 


e 

“ Worship him no more," loud spake he, 
Dánf's faithederiding. 

Seized and threaténed in her prison 
Prayed she in her hiding, 

“Tf, in thee my faith retaining, 

" Aid for mé is yet remaining, 

“ Listen, Saint to my complaining.” 
Sarwar heard, and dreaded Bhairün * 

Sent he for their chiding. 


While the darkness yet was on them 
Sprang forth Bhairün dread upon them : 
All that household, youth and elder, 
To sore pain awaking : 
Night passed, and ere day had broken 
Each his fair excuse had spoken ; 
Making ready for the journey 
As the day was breaking. 


Karmá,T preparation making, 
D&ni, her sweet firstborn taking, 

Went together. Spake the household, 

“ Go to Sarwar holy." 
Fond farewell and tender-hearted 
"Taking, from their home they parted : 
To the City of the GurüT 
Went as pilgrims lowly. 


Siddhu Jats. Sirdars Karam Singh 
(Karmá) and Dharam Singh (Dharmá) 
were the first Siddhus to become 


emplo* of Sakht Sarwar. 

t Karmá, probably for Düáni's 
husband: in another song Karma 
and Dharmáe are said to be her 
husband's eller and younger brothers. 
The names may, however, be histori- 
cal. Dánt and her people were 


Sikhs and may be alluded to here,. 
Wynyard’s Settlement Report of the 
Amballa Dist ict, 1859, paras. 83-85; 
à I uad BENE a miles from: - 

m: T: A y e OF some 
of thikhs, O” us 
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Who prays at Nigàhá* hoary, 
These hath he, to Sarwar’s glory, 
Kindly act and word well-spoken 
And sons twain for guerdon. 
Reached Mûltåu the pilgrims, sounding 
Lordly drums, and sougs resounding 
Sarwar's name and proudly bearing 
Sarwar's praise for burden. e 

At Mültán Dàui perceived that their cloths and their other 
excellent things were very beautiful, and she said unto herself, 
“ If I buy some thiugs of these marvels aud take them home aud 

ive to my maids, it -will be a pleasure unto them. But 
what shall I do? I have buc one aad twenty gold pieces for au 
offering to Sakhi Sarwar and for the necessities of the way. I 
will contrive a plan. I will keep one-half of the twenty-one 
pieces that I have brought for an offering .to Sakhi Sarwar, and 
with the other half I will buy me presents for my maids and for 
my kindred.” She kaving therefore this evil intent, Sakhi Sarwar 
conceived her to be dishonourable, 
Saintly wisdom who shall fathom ? 
Who gauze saintly power? 
Whom the whole earth deemeth holy 
Ghauns Baháu'ddin f they lowly 
Worshipped, raising Sarwar’s standard 
At the halting hour. 
Crossed at Siddhu Tirmu's ferry ; f 
At Wador4 || made they merry 
Dhodá || Saint, till Sarwar held them 
Of his faith the flower. 

Now when Dani had crossed ovbr the river Tirmu, Sakht Sar- 
war, to try ber, sent unto her his ininister, the dead Bhairün, 
for he already knew that she, on account of her avarice, had be- 
come unfaithful, and had kep5 back half of her offering. And 
Bhairüo, taking upon him the form of a Brahman, went unto 
Dani and begged an alms of her, but she, being vexed, said unto 
him, “I have been robbed all my journeying by the begging 
of such as you. Some of you forsooth call yoursclves Brahmans 
and some Sayads, but I know not why so many Brahmans 
and Sayads should come unto this hungry land. I will not -give 


* Nigülá, near Dera Ghazi Khün 
at the foot of the Sakhi Sarwar Pass 
through the Sulimáns, is Sarwar's 
shrine. 

+ Ghauns Baháu'ddin, most pio- 
bably for Makhdüm Baháu'lhaqq, a 
Maltan saint of some celebrity : th4re 
is no Ghauns of the name of BeXaud- 
din as far ad I know. 


I Siddhu: Siddh Raja di in the 
Song: most likely for Serát Siddhu 
near the Trimmu Ferry over the 
Satlaj. 

|| Wadorà or Vador, a village near 
Dera Gházt Khan, where there is a 
shrine to Dhond or Dhodá, Sarwar's 
brother. 
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a single mite unto any of you." Then dread Bhairûn flattered 
and besought her much, but DÀni would not give, and pushed him 
away, Afterwards Sakhi Sarwar himself, putting on the form of 
a Sayad, went unto Dini? and unto him, too, she made the like 
answer, Then Sakhi Sarwar, being wrathful at her evil conduct, 
slew her son, as it is told in the songs. 
He that giveth alms believeth 
What he asketh he receiveth 
Of Dhond’s mercy ; so they lavished 
Alms at Dhodáó's tower. 
Ráná's Trees * where Kakki leaping 
Clove the rock f, long vigil keeping, 
Saw they, and the while some slumbered, 
Pondered some Goa’s power. 
In the night Godgent Death’s Angel 
Forth at the sixth hour. 


Seized of Death, who would be sleeping 
Could not rest : his mother weeping 
Coaxed her babe ; aud for the keeping 
Death away, she in her terror 
Gave suck to the dying : 
Lying in her arma, her first-born 
Died where he was lying. 
At morn, where the wells are springing 
Bathed the pilgrims: there, too, singing, 
In a place apart the dead babe 
Bathed she, Death defying. 

When Dani saw that the child was dead, she dared not to make 
it known, because she thought within herself :—* If my husband 
and my other kindred hear of it, they will become very angry and 
will disgrace me, seeing that because of the joy of the birth of 
this child I came hither, and have journeyed thus far, bringing 
with me my husband and my kipdred. And now the child is 
dead, and of a surety when my husband and my kindred hear the 
news thereof, they will become very angry at the trouble of the 
way being taken for nothing, and will eohceive Sakhi Sarwar to be 
a liar, and, thinking me to be a very fool, will chastise me." 
Therefore Dáni told no one of the child's death, but, going into a 
corncr apart, washed herself, and washed the child too for appear- 
ance sake and wrapped it up in her clothes. When she had ` 
finished washing, the priest of her household came unto her and 
said, & I have long been a servant in thy family. I have no cow, 
and my children have neither milk, nor curds, nor butter to their 


*Jáná's Bórig or Wild Plum Trees: f Kakkt, Sarwar's mare, is said to 
a clump of trees near n spring in the hav cloven her way through the 
neighbourhood of XNigáhá, said to Sulimiays by leaping through them 
have been planted by Rind, Sarwar's for Sarwar. 
son and consequont]y sacred. 
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food. I am in great straits, and I beg a cow of theo" Then 
answered Dáni,'" When the desire of my heart is accomplished, 
I will surely grant thee not a cow only, but also a buffalo for a gift.” 
Then said the Priest, * What desire can*remain unto thee still ? 
Wealth thou always hadst, and now Sakhi Sarwar hath granted thee 
the child of thy desire.” But Dáni was silent, since she feared she 
might speak of the child's death. : 
Then Dani went and prayed.— 


Glorious dome, that standest ever 
Worthy fruit of his endeavour 
Who upraised thee," that tho faithful 
Here might shame the scoffers. 
Diamond speech and ruby treasure 
Of his lore in jewelled measure 
In the humble garb of trader” 
"'Neath thee Sarwar offers?  . 


When the most part of the night hád passed, the people left 
the sanctuary and went unto their homes, but Dani hid herself 
in a corner, and the attendant, thinking that no one was left in 
the sanctuary, shut the door and went his way. When Dani per- 
ceived that the place was empty, and that the door was shut, she 
went up into the sanctuary, and sat down there and said :— 


Dání,—Conqueror of the mighty, Giver 
Of fair sons, thy slave deliver 
From her pain, that, eeeling mercy, 
Brings her first-born hither. 
Zain-ul-abdin’s sont, to reach thee 
Have I journeyed and to preach thee : 
Wedded to the Sikhs, I teach thee 
Unto Sikhs. Help! I beseech thee. 
Thou art silent. So to turn me 
Now I know not whither. 


Sarwar.—Pain I cure, but who hath power 
To restore the withered flower ? 
Purity brings life, where evil 
Mars not, goéd uprootiug. 
Ddant.—Hold, O saint ; thine is the power: 
') hou didst cure the withered flower : 
At thy word in coldest winter 
Was the wild-oak fruiting. 1 


* * The modern shrine of Nigáha 
was said to have been built by 
one 'Isá. a Delhi merchant of the 
time of Aurangzeb, and it was 
greatly improved by the Diwans, 
Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rai, of 
Tahore, who flourished in Abmad 
Shih Duráni's time. ^ 

+ This is the name oí Sakht 
Sarwar’s father in all the accounts 


and songs, 

I The story goes that Sarwar 
made the ban tree (Pild" tree, 
quercus arcana) to fruit in January 
(Poh), ite usual fruiting season being 
about July (Hár). There is a song 
in which Kakk1 asks the saint that the 
tree might fruit for the purpose of 
giving bis followers food in the 
jupgles, 
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Sarwar.—Nay : the forest folk, for saving 
Of their lives, God's mercy craving 
Prayed together, and God's answer 
Waa tlie ogk bud's shooting. 


Dánt —When the saints, their long fast breaking, 
Ate the kids ; then, each part taking, 
Thou wert lord. the broken makiug 
Whole, * But who gave life? * "Thou giving 
' Each hack to its mother. ° 


Sarwar.— Tis not true, but false, thy story : 
" Tis not mine, but God's, the glory : 
He gave life, when saints in condgrt 
Prayed each for the otBgr. 


Dán£,—Being great, canst thou be lowly ? 
Wouldst be evil that art holy ? 
Help me, saiut? Oh why beguile me, 
My fair hopes to smother | 


And moreover Dân? said, “When Nima the dyor, who was 
of low caste, perchance killed a cow with his bundle of clothes, 
he restored it to lifeand God appeared unto Dhanná, the Jatt,; 
from within the image. What! Art thou not even such an one 
as these?” Then spake Sarwar— 


The monarch in his vengeful power 
Sought of Nama’s life the flower : 
Nam saved the cow, because his hour 
Was not come ; deatb taketh only 
At his hour the oldest. 


Dhannis yision was his earning : 
Nn restored the cow by leu ning 
God's will: he, times seventy bathing 
When the year was coldest, 
Bade the calf suck, for of courtiers 
He, being strong, was boldest. § 


And when he had said this, the saint sprinkled holy water 
over Dani, and she thereafter, being insensible, neither saw nor 


* The story is that when Sarwar’s of that compilation. 
followers had esten. the kids of the f Dhannfé, one of tho Bhagats, 
flock, Sarwar took all the bones and also mixed up with the Adi Granth, 
the skins and put them ina heap Nothing more seems to be known 
and restored them all to life by about him; he wasa disciple o£? 
praying. ‘This is one of the miracles Kabir. 
he performed at Máltán. $ I bave two short songs, one in 

t Nama Chhimha or Námdev— Panjabi about Dhanná, and one in 
a Dhagat—said to have been the Hiudi (? Mahratti) about Nami, illus- 
first Mahrattie poet. He flourished trative of the incidents here referred 
about 1450 A. D. Heis one of the to. Whey are said to be contained 
writers of the Adi Granth, and his in Di Granth, but I cannot find 
verses in it are probably the oldest them théte or any reference to them. 
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heard nor spake anything more. Then Sakht} Sarwar said the 
morning prayer and began to intercede for Dani— 
Then great Sarwar, pity feeling, 
At the throne of God down kneeling, 
Made prayer unto Him, who only 
Can give gifts for praying. 

And thus prayed he, “ My good and my evil repute is with Thee ; 
if the child die, then will my repute be evil, but if he live, then 
will it become good" — 

Came an angel swiftly bringing 
Life from God : the child, upspringing, 
With the new life to him given, 
Like a child ’gan playing. 

In the morning, when the attendaut opened the door of the 
sauctuary, Dànt awoke from her swoon, anc then, for fear he might 
ask her why she had remained all nigh's in the sanctuary and had 
not gone out, she went out quietly by another door, for she knew 
that her child had become alive again. Ard when the attendant 
went into the sanctuary, he saw a child playing there, and, taking 
him up in his arms, he called out with a loud voice, * Whose child 
iz this that was left in the sanctuary all night ? " Then Dáut, hear- 
ing his voice, came quickly and said :—'* The child is mine.” Then 
spake he: 

Attendant,-—Fool and mad, before I show him 
Tell the marks by which you know him. 
Dani.—Ring-pierced ears, zone silver-beaded, 
Ear-rings that are golden. 
Saint of Nigah, * for thy mercy 
How am I beholden ! 

Then the attendant gave the child unto her, since she had right- 

ly explained the marks of the child, 
Cried the people, ** For the glory 
Of the saint tell now thy story. ” 
Till at last made Dán1 answer 
By much asking driven. 
^ At great Ráná's Trees G..d’s Angel 
Called my son to heaven : 
For the shrine my offering leaving 
" Came I then to Sarwar grieving, 
And to me my son in mercy 
Hath good Sarwar given.” s 


* Nigih for Nigàhá : inthe text— wâlya,” the Saiut of Nigábá. 
Sarwar is here called“ Pir Nigâh- 
R, C, TEMPLE. 


AJ 


ArT. IV.—OUR JOINT FAMILY ORGANISATION. 


THE relations between the iicli^ and the poor have engaged 
the attention of men from the dawn of our socialĘiife. But 
from the Agrarian laws of Rome downeto the Irish land bill, 
no European solution appears hitherto to have given full satisfac- 
tion even in the Western world; for noue has yet stood the 
test of time, the only test which, dégpite the unrest of so- 
called liberalism, really proves tlfat an institutiun is adapted 
to the society where it isintroduced. It must doubtless have occur- 
red to many, that the joint family organisations of India are one 
sort of solution of the problem in question. ‘The Hiudus, however, 
have been pronounced an*unprogressive people ; aud, though their 
history is wanting, aud no one knows when their civilization 
began, yet their institutions are assumed to be primitive, uninflu- 
enced by oxperience of circumspection, and unadapted to any wants 
of the kind now being felt elsewhere in human society. A Hindu, 
l suppose, may be pardoned, if he thinks it odd that, while the 
progress of his ancestors in philosophy, literature and arts is 
eloquently applauded, all credit is coolly withheld from them for 
forethought, patience, perseverance or charity in respect of their 
social institutions. We are, however, now concerned with the results 
of those institutions, regarded as social experiments, rather than 
with the praise or gratitude of those who enjoy or criticise the fruits 
of unrecorded history. Although fhe history of the origin and deve- 
lopment of joint family life is unknown, yet a slow and carefully 
directed evolution, rather than a haphazard and spontaneous growth, 
may be presumed from the fact that the Hindus of to-day look 
upon the five sons of Pandu aud the four sons of Dasarath as model 
members of joint family society. And „this partiality for the insti- 
tution, coupled with its well-known vitality, will I think fairly 
entitle the system to be weighed in the same scale with 
more recent schemes intended to bridge the gulf between the rich 
aud the poor. We have all read of St. Simonism, Fourierism, 
co-operation, peasant proprietorship and nationalisation of land.» 
But [have not had the good fortune to meet with a close investie 
gation of thecapabilities of the joint family organisation, or of the 
conditions indispensible to its success. 

I should, however, once for all abjure all, claims on behalf of 
this institution to anything like faulajessness. On tlie contrary, I 
might have freely called it a failure, budthat sober experience has 
taught me to suspend judgment and look In our ancient institutions 
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far more than is visible at first sight, rather than to echo the con- 
demnation of those foreigners who cannot be expected to know much 
of our social affairs, On the other hand, the defective education 
of English-speaking Bengalis seems to: me to disqualify them 
in a large measure. for a dye appreciation of their own affairs 
and social barriers of a still graver kind shut out from them the 
domestic economy of those who are their ónly available models. 
However that yay be,'even the blemishes of the joint family 
system require, I think, a careful study, as much for the guidance 
of those who have to work out its future history, as for the 
information of those who feel concerned in our welfare, or at 
least in the great question of ‘questions, the poor. If communism 
is a mistake, the experience of the Hindus in one form of 
the system should not, I venture to thiik, be passed over without 
being made to yield its lesson. M 

The joint family organisations of ‘this country may bo class- 
ed under two heads, which may be conveniently termed the 
Mitak'hara and the Bengal systems, and.which represent per- 
haps successive stages in the history of one and the same institu- 
tion, I am nota lawyer, and do not pretend to have studied 
the lega! questions which appertain to the subject. I would not 
therefore presume to offer a synopsis of this braneh of tho 
Hindu Law, which is accessible to all in well-known trea- 
tises of unquestioned merit. It would, no doubt, be desirable 
to examine how far the recent casc-law on the subject, las 
modified the original character of the Hindu Law; in what 
direction the changes have been moving, and how far they may be 
justified by considerations of public policy, the cause of pro- 
gress, or the political condition of this country. But, in the 
absence of professional knowledge, I can only try to give expres- 
sion to some ideas touching the social and moral bearings of the 
institution as suggested to mo by my experience as a layman, 

The essential principle of the organisation is that all the 
incomes of the members shall be put into the same stock 
and then distributed according to the wants of each. lf 
there are three members—A, B, C, respectively contributing, say 
Rs. 500, Rs, 250 and nothing to the common stock, A shall not 
for thet reason have any higher claims than B or C, as regards the 
quantity or quality of creature comforts in which the total Rs. 750 
may be laid out. A cannot say that his wardrobe shall be twice as 
rich as D's, or that C shall go on foot, while A or A and B have 
the exclusive use of the carriage belonging to the family. (I 
ought to mention here thy” I am thinking of a state of things 
which was more widoly ia some 25 years ago than now, 
and which even now is less uncommon in the mofussil than 
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in Calcutta). And the same principle seems to be observed in the 
rule or practice that, when, on the breaking up of the joint 
estate, A, B and C part from one another, they divide their 
common savings, not aecordinp to their several contributions, 
but according to their respective rights of inheritance as derived 
from a common ancestor. What Ihave said above may lead one 
to think that in the joint household C, at best, enjoys equal 
rights with A and B. But the truth isethat sometimes O may 
actually consume more than the rest, while cfhtribnting to the 
common wealth nothing which possesses an exchange-valuc. If 
C happens to have half a dozen 'ehildren, while A has 
none: or, to take a worse ense, if B has a couple of wives, while 
A is content to remain a widower, every one of O's children 
would be entitled to as enany and as valuable comforts as any 
of B's, and no one wanid *erulge the second wife of B, any 
fincries which B's first ‘wife, or C's wife, enjoyed, or which A's 
wife, if alive, would have enjoyed. Thus it seems that the joint 
family system fully upholds tlie communistie principle, so much at 
variance with the doctrines of exclusive property rights, that 
every member is hound to contribute his labor in the measure 
of his abilities, but is entitled to consume its fruits only in the 
measure of his needs. 

A man’s labour, as a rule, yiclds more than he can consume, 
and leaves in consequence a surplus which in fact is the nucleus 
of the world’s capital. Itis this surplus which is at once man’s 
blessing and his curse, But for it we should have nothing 
to spare for those whom we love, pity or owe to; and not 
much to scramble for between man and man. Different men, 
however, regard this surplus with different feelings. If one 
says,“ ] shall keep it all to my«eif, or, if I be not allowed, I shall 
cease to work at all, and will n'ake of myself a burden upon 
the rest of society," another may be found, as if actuated by 
the idea,“ I have had enough to consume froin what I have raised ; 
the surplus I shall leave to those who best deserve it," But, 
taking people even so extreme as these, no one, I think, can venture 
to say that one or the other shall not be. It would probably 
be as unsound to condemn the excessive charity of the one, 
as it would be dangerous to maintain that the extreme selfish- 
ness pf the other should be repressed by coercive measures, 
And it thus remains a moot question how far communism, 
or exclusive ownership of property, stands from the golden 
mean —the «deal system of property. i 

But the peculiarity of the joiné\family organisation consist 
in this, that the members interest] in the commonwèalth 
are actuated, not so much by a regard for their personal or material 
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advantages whether in the present or inthe future, as by a na- 
tural or disciplined attachment for the blood tie and the moral bond 
of affection, And of these even the historical association under- 
lying the blood tie has, it must be, admitted, an ennobling 
effect upon the mind as compared with a bare commuuistic or 
industrial longing for the maximum of creature comforts at the 
minimum outlay of capital. In judging of the Hindu's attachment 
for his kinsmen and other relations, one has to bear in mind, not 
ouly the mutual assistance for the support of life and the 
charitable provision for widows, which are the normal conditions 
of joint families, but ajso the great strain which the system is 
capable of sustaining in tirhes of trouble and affliction. Any 
one familiar with the Hindus’ modes of thinking and feeling, 
will bear testimony to how intolerable he feels it in times of 
illaess to have no better services than those of a hired 
nurse, or of the attendants of a hospital. I, for one, shall not 
easily forget the forlorn appearance of an English gentleman’s 
sick chamber, who, by the way, was putting up with his brother 
at the time. Not that there was anything particular to be 
found fault with, but I only say that the lonelincss was 
shocking to me. It may not be our good fortune to have a Sister 
Dora to worship 1n actual life, But it should be known that no 
small-pox patient is ever forsaken in a Hindu joint family, aud 
that many of our widows—the unburnt Suttees of our own day— 
who couut by the score, are diminutive Doras, each withiu hor 
little world. 

The provisions of the institution called Life or Fire Assurance 
are uot quite intelligible to a Hindu. A man makes a periudlical 
contribution, aud gets insured a certain return, which may exceed 
or fall short of his actual contribution by a considerable amount, 
The probabilities of gain and loss are set off one against the other, 
but a Hindu often fails to perceive that there is always a balance left 
in favour of the assurer. The more adventurous soul of the Euro- 
pean reckons the certainties of buman providence against the 
uncertain “acts of God”; and subordinates his present privations, 
I allude to the regular pecuniary contributions, to the fund 
of mental elasticity secured thereby. But apart from these 
divergent claims of the present ‘and of the future upon the in- 
dividual assurer, the instisution regulates also the apparently 
conflicting claims of differeut assurers, though these uiterior 
aims, viewed from a common and lofvy stand-point, often fail 
to present themselves to the generality of people. If one assurer 
pays more than he, or his heir, eventually gets back, the 
surplus virtually goes to che pocket of another assurer or his 
heir, who may have become entitled to more than tho actual 
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amount credited to his account; the latter gaining in fact what 
the former loses. Some redistribution of this kind, of the funds 
contributed, is essential to the assurance system, in so far as it dif- 
fers from that of ordinary banking. Most people, however, would 
perhaps regret, or at all events, hut their eyes to the truth, if they 
perceived it, though in reality it seems to be the greatest merit of 
the assurance systemfthat what would be loss to one and gain to 
another from the bankiag point of view, ære adjusted in that sys- 
tem exactly according to the superfluities, 4. e., the Surplus contribu- 
tions of one assurer and the necessities or deficiencies of tlie other. 
The assurance system ignores all equality between the contribution 
and the return. The former is lost*or sunk equally by all assur- 
ers, But those who adininister the affairs of the system know 
that its success depends upoft an equality between the aggregate of 
what some assurers eventually lose, and that of what other assurers 
eventually gain. There musf be a disregard for the capital sunk by 
the one section, in order to ensure what benefit the other section gains, 
and what both sectiong equally desire, from the system. There is 
thus a fund of disciplined charity in the assurance system which 
needs only to bo duly recognised in ordor to grow into a living vir- 
tue, But this charity, even when missed in people's hearts, is not 
the less real on the part of all those who by their contributions 
practically render the most powerful support to the cause, 

Even so in joint family life, people often overlook the charitable 
provision which the communistic principle of the system makes 
for the low and the inefficient. A vivid sense of kindness on the 
one hand, and of gratitude on the other, may often be absent, alike 
in the Assurance and joint family systems. But a feeling of kin- 
ship is certainly present in the latter, and I believe in afar 
larger measure than any kindred fecling ( e.g., esprit de corps), 
which so far, as I am aware, may be traced in the former. 

It may be deemed hard that a mau should go on contributing 
Rs. 500 in cash where he received back cnly Rs. 250 in comforts, 
and perhaps a lot of troubles in the bargain, from a number of idle 
drones. But I suppose the strict penalties attached to the assurance 
system are felt to be equally hard at times; and the hedonistic 
question itself is viitually herein issue. The true recommendation 
of either institution is a charitable provision for some of its consti- 
tuentse and the charity is a systematized and involuntary one in 
the one case, quite as much as it isin the other. After all it is 
true of every form of society that the interests of the community 
over-ride thése of the individual; and he who fails to keep his 
mind in accord with this condition, lwks an idea and a feeling, 
which are indispensible to the life of mig as a moral and a social 
beiug. 1t does not matter much if & man has the hardihood to 
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say, “I don’t care for society :” that would not make him the loss a 
debtor to society: the forbearance shown to an undetected robber 
does not create privileges in favor of vice or crime. The surplus 
yield of a mau's labor, howsoever disposed of by society, for its 
own interests, has necessarily the warranty of the producer’s con- 
sent. And he may not seek to upset society by putting forth his 
own conflicting claims all of a sudden, What we really have to 
consider is,—to what extent the feeling of kinship, underlying tho 
joint family system, may be fostered by training, and how far, being 
so fostered, the feeling may enable each man to work out the ends 
of the system ; and how far the ends themselves may de desirable 
in the eyes of the best specimens of human kind. If A and B 
voluntarily part with their superfluities for the sake of C, and if B 
and C's shortcomings are due to defects which they cannot get 
over, defects, again, with which perhaps no one in the world but 
A and B would sympathise, we may, to say the least, spare our 
regrets for A’s waste of energy till better days come to prevail ou 
carth, There is no doubt that if a foolish jealousy—unfortunately 
but too common—should lead the most efficient individuals to seek 
from the entity—joint family—the same advantages which are 
derived by their less efficient brethren, in reality from themselves, 
but apparently from the institution, there is no doubt that in such 
a contingency the resources of the institution would be soon ex- 
hausted. No institution on earth could sustain the strain, if all its 
constituents should seek to derive from it the utmost advantages 
available from it under every recognised rule of equity, Some must 
forego a portion in order that, certain others may partake of it, or 
the average cannot be realised in life. Men's miseries are undoubted- 
ly mostly of their own making; but so long as people do not com- 
plain of those whose burdens they have to share, it is not for others 
io wake up a sleeping selfishness by raising the question of mis- 
applied charity. It is hard indeed to lift man's struggle for exis- 
tence above the category of that of the brute. And where justice 
is not sought for, upon grounds permissible in the recognised 
order of things, the so-called even-handed blessing may well be 
left to the aggregate of men’s ungoverned selfishnesses struggling 
for mastery. Where joint families are tlie rule, the administra- 
tors of justice had better take care how a communism already 
established is unsettled by crude principles of political economy 
unknown and foreign to the people, 

We have supposed th^ simplest case, to set forth the essential 
conditions of the joint family organisation. As we advance, how- 
ever, in complexity, we ehal'find traces of difficulties which seem . 


to be inevitable. i ! | 
But these difficulties cfi be obviated neither by deliberate neglect 
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nor by hasty condemnation of the system, We must assume, 
for the sake of discussion at least, that the system is generally 
right, and that the difficulties occurring in it, impose upon subse- 
quent experience the onerĝus responsibility of slow and tedious re- 
formation, and not the impatient remedy of hasty and sweeping 
revolution. À; B, C have been supposed to derive their con- 
tributions from persĝnal labor and to be attached to one another 
by blood relation anu a domestic affection. We have, in 
fact, supposed the case of what in Hindu Law is contra- 
distinguished as self-acquired from ancestral property. The com- 
munistic finciple previously alluded to* is present in both, 
though the tendency of the case-law, so far as I am aware, 
has been to show greater disfavor to that principle in the 
case of self-acquired tha in that of ancestral property. 
But the tendency of hg courts cannot be characterised as 
good or bad until the questioh of communism is fully solved. I 
for one am not in favor of communism ; but I am loath to slight 
the wisdom of those who have up to the present moment supported 
that principle in this country by legislation and still more, by their 
conduct in life, If, besides, communism cannot be renounced in the 
case of ancestral property, it would become a serious question why 
the homogeneity between the two kinds of property should not be 
maintained. ln regard to ancestral property there is a deal of differ- 
ence between the Mitak'hara and the Bengal systems ; the latter 
being in fact, less communistic in principle than the former. In the 
Mitak'bara system the son holds a coparcenary right with the 
father, whereas in Bengal the latter, but for his womanly tender- 
ness, might disencumber his house of his grown-up sons and all 
their family. 

I must notice here what seems, to be a singular fact in 
this connexion: The modification of the communistic principle 
in Bengal took place long before the British Government 
took up the Dewanny functions of adnpinistering justice Since 
then, it is well known, the process of change has been 
further advanced by recognition of the power of making 
testamentary provision for succession, But the way in which the 
people chose to exercise this power indicates, I think, the character of 
the nation, if not the inadaptability of the ease-law, and afterwards 
the statute law, on the subject. Some of the wealthiest Bengalis 
sought to create perpetuities. Now I am quite aware that a 
perpetuity is only a source of future trouble, But there can be no 
doubt that those who wauted to create perpetuities were only anxious 
that, even the most inefficient of their successors should not be 
deprived of the benefit of the bequests. ‘fis anxiety involves, I 
think, the very same principle of communism which underlies the 
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Mitak’hara Jaw regarding ancestral property, and which was 
modified in Bengal by the Dáyabhág, before the interference of 
British Government. In other words, we see hore that, however 
some of our ancestors thought fit to reject the communistie principle 
of property, as between father and son, the people themselves, the 
moment they found an opening, returned to the Mitak’hara system, 
though in à modified form. And though the Hindu Wills Act seems 
to have satisfied the conScience of our legislature, it is nevertheless 
a question whether the popular feeling, thus withstood, has not, in 
consequence, been driving some at least of my countrymen to an 
evil of a far graver 'kind:,I mean the immorality of creating 
fictitious endowments to idols, an immorality which is no less 
pernicious for tle abuse of the peopie's own religion, since the 
worship in such cases is no better than nominal, than for the 
fulsehood aud disloyalty incidental’ to the way in which the law 
is set aside, in 

While uoticing. this revival of the Mitak’hara system in 
ihe shape of perpetuities and sham endowments, 1t may not 
be out of place to mention how the joint family system, dissolved 
by the force of external circumstances alone, re-appears in another, 
and to the Hindu a peculiarly ludicrous, form. The rule of parti- 
tion, it should be remembered, is foreign to the communistic prin- 
ciple, as well as to the natural affection underlying the joint 
family system. British courts of justice, however, offer the fullest 
facilities for partition : the responsibility and consequent authority 
of the heads of families, and the loyalty of the subordinate 
members, requisite under the, circumstances and for the entire 
fabric of our society, are completely ignored, aud for no other 
reason than a more or less blind regard for the right of each 
individual to the full measure of the wealth he may have acquired 
or inherited, I call it blind'regard, for its soundness turns entire- 
ly upon what doctrine of property is upheld. Be that as it may, as 
matters now stand, thejeint fanuly system finds very little external 
support, and ia dissolved as soon as the more efficient members be- 
coine oppressed by a sense of their own importance, or their personal 
material interests, otherwise called a duty to self. Not unoften the 
anomaly, to be noticed further on, in the:position of the wife as a 
wife and as a member of the subordinate section of the family— 
viz., the zenana—acts as a potent cause in the dissolution of the 
corporation, It is well known that this dissolution has no moral 
effect upon the society since the members, immediately after’ 
dissolution, begin to set up fresh organisations of the same kind. 
But this radical incongrtity between the natural partialities of 
the people and a state of law which supports a contrary predi- 
Jection becomes absolutely ludicrous to a Hindu when a brother 
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parting from brother for the*sake of the wife, takes into the family 
the brothers of his wife, The fraternal relation is absolutely irre- 
pressible, But the young man of the period prefers to trans» 
form the nucleus of the dbmestic organisation iuto a queen bee ! 

Let us uow pass on to the question of ancestral property aud 
the Mitak’hara system. Suppose that A, B and C, have three 
undefined shares in*a property of this kind: B has two sons, 
C half a dozen, and A none at all, Accordiug to the Mitak’hara 
system the coparcenary right of the sous accrues from their very 
birth, but the shares of A, B aud © being undefiued, those of the 
sons must also bear the same character, So long as the sons are 
infants, they only serve to increasdé the expenses of the body. 
But after a time they render efficient help, and even repay 
their aged fathers with tReir savings. They then really join the 
community. But the law, by supposing a continuity of their-right 
from the moment of birth, serves to impart to father and son a 
cominunistic relation in respect of ancestral property : a relation 
the same in kind as thaj formed between brothers who put their self- 
acquired property into a common stock aud propose to live in joint 
fuinily ; thus in the present case we fiud the minor sons iu much 
the same position as the inefficient drone C iu the previous ono; 
and that the common wealth is liable to be divided on occasion 
in unequal sbares. The parallel, however, exteuds to the saine 
process—namely, rule of partition—being available in both cases 
for dissolution of the society. 

So long as every member of a joint family contributes to the 
common fund in proportion to his actual abilities, auy dispropor- 
tion between production, or income, aud consumption will pass un- 
noticed. But the moment one member falls short of the requisite 
quantity of labor, or contribution, or goes beyond some vaguely 
understood limit as to consumption, there is sown a seed of jealousy 
and discord between him and the rest. The trouble may arise in 
various ways. It may be, that the aggregate cousumption swallows 
up the aggregate income so as really to cause distress or alarm. 
Again, some real blemish iu character, as for instance, a want 
of honesty in the member objected to, is often a fruitful source 
of disquiet, aud lastly, that member may have simply lost his 
former hold upon the affection and kindness of the rest in 
consequence of the historical association of the blood tie having 
become faint. Human powers are frail, All men have not the 
same capacity for labor and produciiou: the tie of blood is 
loosened as ye count from the common ancestor an increasing 
number of generations: children cause a great drain upon food 
supply, and, despite tho best efforts of communism, both they 
aud the food consumed by them are fatlred upon their parenta. 
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When people fail to make the two ends meet, the necessity for 
retrenchment is sure at times to overpower the kindliest feelings. 
Aud the apprehension that this will soon be the case often 
leads the burdensome member to make’ up by fraud or conceal- 
ment for what already he knows himself to have fallen short 
in. These drawbacks are simply inevitable. A modern corpora- 
tion would perhaps seek to meet them by providing suitable 
penalties and watchful supervision. The necessary conditions 
would then be carefully defined: each member would be re- 
quired to forego at times his personal feelings for the sake of the 
common cause and to keep a strict watch over his defaulting 
brethren, and an elaborate organisation and procedure would be 
framed for the purpose. The Hindu, however, appears to have 
set apart all ich complex measures for the larger organisation of 
caste and to have perceived their untitness for domestic society. 
He has accordingly made no more than the following provisions :— 

Ia the first place, he defined the shares of individual members 
by alaw of succession. in other words, he excluded some for 
the sake of the rest from epjoyment of the commonwealth. For 
instance, the daughter. He next scems to have found it necessary 
to provide for a breaking-up of the society. But whether from 
especial regard for the institution in the abstract, or by reason of 
long-acquired attachment to the form of society, he seems 
to have taken care that the broken fragments should resemble 
the original organisation, And, as a last step, it would seem 
the Hindu transformed the Mitak’hara into the Bengal system 
by a modification in respect of the son's succession. I am not 
concerned just now to establish a chronological relation between 
these several measures, But their logical filiation seems to be 
plain enough, The provision for partition has for its condition 
precedent a definition of shares, as involved in the law of suc- 
cession, The material question, therefore, in this connexion is 
whether the joint family organisation ever could, or did, exist 
without a definition of shares ; aud, if so, how did the law of suc- 
cession originate, and who were excluded thereby? I think some 
evidence may be laid hold of, leading toa bare presumption, at 
best, that a law of succession did exist ever, when no shares would 
seem to have been defined. But I would rather not lay much 
stress upon such evidence here. I would only maintaiu that a law 
of succession, defining the shares of respective heirs, is not indis- 
pensable to an organisation uke the Mitak’hara system, On the 
contrary, I think it signifies a departure from the communistic 
principle. Moreover, succession might be determined simply by the 
rule of survivorship, the principle which applies to many corporate 
bodies even now. Ané if survivorship would account for the 
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known facts, I may be justified in assuming a later origin for a law 
of succession which again would be meaningless, unless it excluded 
some of the survivors from the community, 

The Hindu law of succession comprises two elements : an order of 
succession and a definition of the shares of co-heirs, The order of 
succession establishes, indeed, the priority of sons over grand- 
sons, and of grandsons over great-grandsons, and so forth. But the 
principle of survivorship appears to haveebeen departed from, when 
it was provided that a graudson should represent his deceased father, 
as co-heir with his uncles, in respect of his grand-father's patrimony. 
A limit, however, is assigned in respect of, the heirs of the great- 
grandson on the one hand, and of ¢he great-grandfather on the 
other, beyond whom succession in fhis direct order does not go. The 
family communism under the Mitak'hara system was thus confined 
to three generations abqve, and three below the proprietor, or seven 
generations in all That,» therefore, may be understood as the 
maximum limit of Indian communism. It will be remembered that 
in the Mitak'hara system the son acquires his right to iuherit from 
the time of his birth,'so that he is at first a coparcener, aud even- 
tually a successor to the remainder of his father's ancestral property. 
The provision for the son's coparcenership was probably called for 
at a time when his ultimate succession by survivorship was a matter 
of course, and did not require any specific law. How the daughter 
was disposed of under this state of things, and what provision used 
then to be made for her husband aud sons may well be left an 
open question. But it seems to be quite clear that the law of 
succession, though it did not altogether lose sight of the daughter 
and her family, was particularly cautious, lest they should invade 
the rights of the seven consecutive generations comprising the 
Hindu family community. The daughter and her sons were not to 
succeed until three consecutive generations below, and three sich 
above the proprietor, all failed to be available for succession by sur- 
vivorship. And the Mitak'hara system further provides that, if the 
proprietor left as survivors any undivided brothers, cousins or 
nephews, they should succeed in preference to the daughter ; this is 
called succession by survivorship. And this shows clearly, I think, 
that the daughter's succession was something like a last resort ; or 
in other words, that the authors of the law of succession, although not 
unconscious of the claims of the daughter were particularly anxious 
to extlude her and her family from any equal rights with sons, 
Dvothers, and other members of the joint family organisation. 

The fact that the daughter was to become a member of a 
different family, somehow or other must have come into promi- 
neuce when the principle of survivorship was supplemented by 
a special law of succession. And the wommunism of the family 
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appears to have been then defined and restricted in accordance 
with the altered state of thiugs An important branch of the 
tree was evidently lopped off for the nourishment of another ; 
and it is natural to presume that that other was regarded as 
the main trunk. There was, however, an exception made: the 
branch in question was in a particular case not to be lopped off, 
aud the daughter in that case was to succeed im preference to the 
brother, This exception «was made for the case when the brother 
had been already living separate; and the provision clearly iudi- 
cates that a law of partition had already come into use on some 
previous date. ‘The order of events was probably this: the 
primitive principle of succession by right of survivorship pre- 
ceded the son's coparcenary relatigns with his father. Next came 
the law of succession, the limitationeof the family to seven 
generations, and the exclusion of the dapghter, and daughter's 
sons from equal right as co-survivorB with sons At the third 
step we perhaps had the law of partition between brothers, and, 
lastly, the priority of daughters over brothera in the case of 
separated families. The principles of natural affection and com- 
munism would, upon this hypothesis, seem to have been suc- 
cessively upheld and rejected, showing that social difficulties, 
the same in kind with those which now exist, had occurred in the 
past and were met by a sober compromise in each case. 

An attempt to define who shall be entitled to a right signifies 
that all but they shall be excluded from it. The definition. of 
the son's coparcenary rights, therefore, must have siguified some 
process of exclusion, just as the definition of his heritable rights 
evidently deuoted the exclusion of the daughter. 

Here again we may perceive, as I imagine, a link between com- 
munism as restricted to the seven generations of the family and as 
extending over a larger unit, as for instance, the golra or the 
village. When a whole village community worked in common at 
tillage, there could be no great need for lotting out the lands to 
smaller groups like the family. The son's coparcenary right 
would in that case not need to be clearly defined. It would 
follow as a matter of course, But when for some reason the 
interests of the family community came to diverge from those 
of the village or gotra community—when for instance, the husband 
and children of the daughter, however intimate to the family, 
came to be regarded as strangers to the village community— then, 
perhaps, was set up a claim by the father himself for a separate 
plot of land for his son. And hence, it may be supposed, a clear 
definition of the son's coparcenary right was necessitated shortly 
after the exclusion of the daughter's family from the village com- 
munity, i 
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This, however, is remote from my subject here. What I have 
to notice is the pressure which must have been laid upon people's 
feelings when they were led virtually to disinherit the daughter 
for the sake of the son, Primitive people are generally credited 
with a more impulsive nature than their cultivated descendants. 
If, then, the impulse to disiuhent the daughter was at any time 
felt with peculiar iptensity in order to preserve the integrity 
of the family, or the interests of tbe village community, it 
must also have cost some minds at least as great a pain in 
carrying out the scheme to suppress natural affection for the sake 
of communal interests. That the Hiydus were not disregard- 
ful of the sentimental elements 1n the organisation is clearly 
evident from the fact that the law of partition did not lead to 
a complete dissolution of the family organisation. 

Allusion has already been «nade to an earlier connexion between 
the village system and*ghe Mitak’hara family system. But, 
whether by reason of a process of natural evolution, or a still 
more conscious action, the fragments of'the family organisation 
fully retained the old joint character, though they were consider- 
ably reduced in numeric strength. It might, indeed, be expected 
that when the joint family system was found intolerable, whether 
in the Mitak’hara or the Bengal system, the separated members 
would decide upon a new departure and give up the communism 
in all its phases, Those belonging to the Bengal system might 
accordingly be expected to break off the existing moral relation 
between father and grown-up sons, so that when the former 
died the latter should not be left together under the same roof, 
and thus led to start ancw the ‘same old joint society between 
brothers. So again, the separated members of a Mitak’hara family 
might fairly be expected to follow in the wake of the Bengal 
system. It would, I think, be too much to assume that stich 
courses never occurred to the minds of those who managed their 
own affairs and had besides the same experence of the joint family 
system which we now possess. But that our ancestors preferred 
the communism seems to show, I think, that in their judgment 
its evils were counterbalanced by its benefits. 

In order to understand the comparatively later provisiona for 
partition and separation in joint families, we must first examine 
the position of the wife and the widow within the family orga- 
nisation The widow possesses only a heritable right both in 
the Mitak’hara and the Bengal systems; and in the former she 
is denied anything beyond a right to maintenance, unless her 
deceased husband happened to have separated from the com- 
munity. In the Bengal system her interest is comparatively larger ; 
nevertheless it is smaller than that of tke son, and perhaps even 
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than that of the daughter. The widow's right to maintenance is, 
in fact, the miniinum allowance imaginable under the circum- 
stances, short of her absolute exclusion from, or her marriage with 
a surviving member of, the family. If now we look a step behind, 
and trace the history of the widow in the condition of the wife, 
we find, it is true, that the latter is entitled to her stridkan, but, 
that as à member of the family community, she has to be looked 
upon as being on equal footing only with other married women. 
Deforea law of succession was defined, the husband had nothing 
definite to share with his wife, and unless the married women 
could be given coparecnary rights in the common property of the 
family, which was evidently out of the question, I do not see that 
they could possibly be allowed anything more than a bare 
maintenance. 

It is necessary here to divest ourselves of much of the ideas 
associated with the Christian as opposed to the Hindu family. A 
joint family, necessarily divides itself either into two groups, one 
composed of men, and the other of women, or into a uumber 
of groups, each comprising, one man and his wife View tle 
units in the latter aspect, and you find a number of Christian 
families formed into a club which virtually takes away from the 
homogeneous character of the whole as one family. ‘There is cer- 
tainly a tendency at the present moment towards this result, but 
judging from experience Í should say that it impairs the Hindu- 
family -feeling between the subordinate units so as to deprive the 
joint family system of its essential charm, We have, therefore, 
to look upon the members as two, and only two groups, a zenana 
and a body of i1nale coparceners, And then the question 
arises, what is the relation between these two collective bodies. 
They must be either equal or unequal. And the Hindus appear 
at'first to have decided to sink the woman into her husband, 
as if to disallow her a distinct and independent existence. 

The question is, Í think, the same in kind with what now 
agitates all Europe and America, What is the position of the 
woman? Is she only a membcr—a fraction—of the family, re- 
garded as the unit of society, or isshe a member of the much larger 
group—womankind, as contrasted with the opposite sex in their 
collective capacity? The individual is always subordinate to the 
community, and when two such communities as mankind and 
womankind have to assert any divergent interests, the members of 
each must ignore their domestic relations with those of the other. 

When, therefore, the wife clings to womankind rather than 
to the family, she must either destroy the collective character of 
the family in order to set up that of womankind, or she must 
stand aloof in order to or^ an!se a community of unmarried women 
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distinct both from the family and womankind., The suppression 
of the softer sex, hard as it is said to be, is to a certain extent one 
of the necessary results of our social existence. Human society 
must be formed into a systematic whole and the component parts 
arranged into harmonious relations Should the component parts, 
however, be left disconnected, their divergence and antagonism in 
respect of one another*would inevitably develop in the course of 
time. : 

So in Hindu society, regard being had to the communal interests 
of the whole family, the interests of the wife and of the widow have 
been reduced toa minimum, I do nat meañ to defend the existing 
Hiudu usages. I point only to tho relitions of the phenomena as I 
believe them to exist, It is of course a question whether the 
material interests of woman as an individual or asa member 
of womankind shonld erghould not be subordinated, as they 
are subordinated, whether® we look to the human race or 
only to our own joint family life. But once it is admitted 
that human society means au aggregate of families and not of 
individuals, or that the Hindu joint family comprises two groups 
—-viz, acoparcenary body of males and a zenana,—the claims 
of fumily necessarily become merged into those of the whole 
human race, in the one case, and the claims of the zenana become 
merged into the interests of the joint family in the other, the claims 
of womankiud and its units, individual women, being thus reduced 
to secondary importance in comparison. It is also a further 
question whether or nota family composed of a single couple 
should form the unit of society without any intermediate 
grouping of several such families into a joint family of brothers 
or kinsmen, or, a community of co-operatives, or socialists, 
But so long as this last named question remains undetermined, 
the priority assigned to the common interests of the joint family 
necessarily reduces the partial interests of the wife and the 
widow to a minimum. ° 

Tke wife, therefore, has her stridhan and her maintenance, 
besides what she may obtain in common with her sister members 
from the dominant section of male coparceners in the joint 
family corporation. And the widows maintenance thus partakes 
of the nature of a right by survivorship. As a wife she got her 
maintenance, and maintenance she gets when she survives her 
Ausan . But when her husband happens to have parted from the 
rest And to form the sole male member of the family, she ob- 
tains a priority over her husband's kinsmen because there she is 
the sole survivor of, the family such as it is. And as widow 
marriages were not allowed, her portion did not exceed what is 
called her life-interest, 

37 j 
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The wife's stridhan brings us back to the question of the 
daughter's rights, as contrasted with her mother’s, As a member of 
tho joint family, the wife or the widow is differentiated from the 
male members for reasons we have already discussed. But it is 
not only tle case that she has no coparcenary relations with the 
male section, she has none such even with her sister members of 
the zenana. The zenana is not a corporate body. If, there- 
fore, the wife or the widow happens to have any property distinct 
írom the rest, it cannot be as joint owner with the male or female 
members of the family. And if a wife and widow may have sepa- 
rate property, the daughter would'be allowed to have it likewise. 
Woman therefore is allowed to have what is called her stridhan 
in Hiudu Law. In the case of a Christian family such rights 
would perhaps be fatal to the common interests of the husband 
aud.the wife i» their collective c#pacity. But in the larger or- 
yanisati n of the joint family, stridLdn is a matter of compara- 
tive Iudgn'icarce, In a Christian family, the wife has the right 
to have ier debts paid by her husband, and the conjugal 
relation carries with it a particular form of partnership. In the 
l:udu family the coparcenary relation between brother and 
brother, or father and son, is never extended to husband and wife. 

It has beeu to me an important though unsettled question 
whether, ;cfore the law of succession came to be definitely settled, 
ihe daughter and her family did not continue to be members of 
the parent family and also of the parent village. But I do not 
think it would tax our ingenuity much to suppose that, when the 
daughter cameto be married into another family, she could not 
be ^eprived of what personalties she had previously acquired. 

Thus we find that a joint family differentiates into a body of male 
members and a zenana, tho latter beiny devoid of any corporate 
character The fact further signifies that woman necessarily 
holds à subordinate position, and that the wife is regarded less as 
her hasbaud's partner than as one of tue zenana, In this way the 
wife aud the widow are supposed to have become entitled to no more 
than maintenance from the family, but at the samo time to hold 
separate property. ‘The daughter, too, has her stridhan, though 
she is at first deprived of all further rights in the family property. 
By and by, however, tue face of affairs is changed, and, the husband 
being allowed the right of partition, the widow's and the daughter's 
right of succession is naturally developed. The strain upon the 
father's feelings, owing to the exclusion of the daughter from ir uer- 
tauce, thus appears ultimately to snap the communal tie, so that 
the daughter and the widow at last obtain a priority ovor the 
divided survivors of tho family. ` 

Possivly, if the suppression of the sex could be enforced 
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with still greater persistence, the claims of the widow and the 
daughter would have been overlooked even when the man came 
to feel less affection for his brothers and cousins than for his 
wife and daughter. Possibly in such a case, the principle of com- 
munism might be upheld with cigorous strictness. But the 
Hindus have not followed up their communistic scheme iu this 
manner. The material tie of property-relatious, though strongly 
supported, has not always had from them,a prior regard over the 
moral bond of conjugal and paternal affection. 1t i:. however, a 
fact that, so long as the joint family remains undivide, the con- 
Jugal relation has to be subordinated to-*jhe cominunal relation. 
Nevertheless, I think, it is credit&ble to the Hindu that this 
commuual relation is enlivened by paternal, fraternal and filial 
affection. And this is carried’ to such au extent, that con- 
Jugal affection can hardly find any thing but a subordinate place 
in the heart of the Hindu man. But the anomaly recurs in another 
shape when the father and the brother regard the daughter, and *he 
sister respectively as strangers, whereas the mother and the daughter 
are found at times to ding to one another with greater fondness 
than the former does towards her son or husband, and the Jatter 
toward her father or her husband’s family. The anomaly is, of 
course, due to the truth, not generally recognised, that a moral tie, 
however overpowered for the time by conflicting claims of a material 
kind, is sure to recur again and again in the long run until at last 
it is brought into harmony with all our intellectual and social 
conditions. 

We find this curiously instanced in the modification effected 
by the Bengal system over that bf Mitak'hara families. In the 
latter, we know there js a coparcenary relation betweeu father 
aud son in addition to one of inheritance, The latter accrues 
after the father’s death, but the former may be enforced even 
during his lifetime. We thus find the moral relation between 
father and son supplemented by their common self-regard for the 
ancestral property. ‘The father and fhe son, even apart from 
their natural affection, would feel interested in preserving their 
communal relations, since otherwise consumption might be 
increased to the detriment of the surplus accumulations. I am 
inclined to think that this abnormal divergence from the conditions 
of natural affection may have had something to du with some 
joint elaims of the father and son upon the village community. 

“Bei whatever the past history of the fact may have been, we 
can see in the society around us that the father and the son do not 
lose their moral hold upon one another in the Bengal system, 
because their copartenary relation has ceased to exist. Thus also, 
we see that a community of interests, bovever serviceablo iu 
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evoking mutual assistance in the absence of a moral tie, may be 
safely dispensed with where the moral tie has been established 
upon a sound basis. Indeed, for all the changes now in progress 
towards the disruption of the Hindu family, and for all young 
Bengal’s desire to part from penniless brothers and antiquated 
fathers, I have not yet met with any specimen of this brave frater- 
nity who was prepared to part for good with bis own grown-up sons 
and daughters-in-law. — 

Turning now to the results of the communal system in this 
country, I do not think there can be any question that it has had 
the great merit of securing for the infirm and the inefficient, the 
assistance of their kinsmen :-and that this end is attained without 
degrading the former into beggarly relations with the latter, I 
shall dwell upon this point a little further on. Meantime, how- 
ever, we see that woman's position ix the joint family has remain- 
ed very anomalous, As subordinate to, a group of men, she has 
received what, in spite of current opinion, I shall venture to call 
a valuable moral discipline, But her feelings in respect of her 
husband, son, daughter, father, brother, fatlier-in-law and mother- 
in-law, are subjected to such diverse action, that her character 
has become liable to many unexpected variations, Whenever a 
screw get loose in our domestic machinery, any of these feelings 
may get the uppermost in her mind. On the other hand, it 
roust be admitted that the husband snffers seriously by having to 
subordinate his moral relations with his wife to his material 
relations with the rest of the male members of the family com- 
munity. Nothing, I think, so clearly establishes the superiority 
of the Hindu woman to the Hindu man as the fact that, 
whereas the former has already proved herself equal to the 
martyrdom of the suttee, and still repels, as ludicrously ignoble, a 
learned pundit's idea of widow ve-marriage, the Ilindu man is 
hardly conscious of his moral degradation when, as a widower, ho 
hastens his re-marriage upon considerations of the maximum age 
of marriage prescribed for girls in our society. 

lt is possible, however, that, with the spread of sounder ideas, 
the moral superiority of the woman will be recoguised without 
interfering with her subordination in temporal concerns. But the 
greatest drawback of our communal system, I think, lies in the 
interested relations between the male members of the family. And 
I do not see how the affectionate regard still prevailing between 
the members for one another can be purified from the natu 
effects of their common self-regard in their common inheritance, It 
is unfortulately but too true that self-interest is, atter all, but of 
doubtful strength as a bond of union. But on the other hand, we 
know that a benevolent, regard for others’ interests is feebler and 
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less common still, There is reason therefore, I fear, to apprehend 
coming evils. , 

The indirect influence of Christianity in this country has of late 
largely tended to reverse fhe mutual bearings of the communal and 
fraternal tie on the one side, and the conjugal bond on the other. 
This is slowly working a revolution in our society which the British 
public is hardly awarg of. It is, hov ever, the same in kind as that 
which sets the son against the father in asserting his individuality 
in utter defiance of communal claims and filial duty. The 
Protestant notions of liberty of conscience may have blinded 
Englishmen to the pernicious consequences of the revolution 
in the phasis last alluded to. But in, this respect the Hindu disci- 
pline of ages will, I hope, survive the present outbreak. For, after 
all, the son, disposed in his youth* to assert his liberty of private 
judgment as against the father, generally outlives his Millite pro- 
clivities, to appreciate, if e e years, the value of social and 
domestic discipline in dealing with his own children. "The other 
phasis of the revolution, however, the struggle between conjugal and 
fraternal relations, is @ matter of far greater uncertainty. And I 
think it behoves all who can afford it, to turn their atteution to the 
subject in order to point out how the ends of a communism so long 
established may be satisticd consistently with relieving the existing 
strain upon the conjugal relation of the Hindu. 

While upon this point it may not be ont of place to mention 
in some detail, how the moral relations of the joint family with 
all its advantages, are strained in order to maintain the communal 
integrity of the family. Firstly, as between the male members, 
whether cousins, brothers, father, son, or uncle and nephew, the 
communal relation requires a system of government iu which 
natural affection, È. e, the moral element, being mixed up with, 
or being perhaps deficient in comparison to, the property-relations, 
domestic order has to be maintained by a politic management 
which I am afraid would be revolting to the outspoken caudor of 
all genuine affection. This vitiates nôt only the relation between 
comparatively remote kinsmen, but also between father and son, 
and husband and wife. The fact will, I believe, be brought home 
better when I say that the Hindu who has obtained evena 
smattering of English education, misses the soothing and the 
benign influences of the Christian home, influences which, 
in fact, the Hindu appears to appreciate, as if from instinct, 

“ead even perhaps to exaggerate for want of experience. Our 
domestic affections arising from joint family life are spread over 
a larger ntimber than in the largest Christian family. But 
in some cases, at least, it must, I fear, be admitted that the 
intensity of our affection bears au inverse relation to its extension, 
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Whatever the truth may be about the true character of our 
domestic affection, the governmental relations required by reason 
of the numeric pressure of our family, tax our ingenuity and 
energies in a deplorable manner, I would venture to assert that 
our mutual dealings at the seat of all our best virtues—the home-— 
often partake of the nature of a vile diplomacy, which Europe 
begins to resent even in international affairs. , 

Then, the number of women who have tu be kept together in 
the same family renders, I think, a zenana system more or less 
indispensible to us. J donot know how they manage it in the 
Madras, and especially in the Bombay Presidency. But when 
Englishmen criticise this p pi they only disclose their ig- 
norance by overlooking the fact that even within the family there 
are strict rules about the pardu. It is sheer nonsense to say 
that the Mahomedan government is responsible for the parda 
system of the Hindus, Every Hindu knows that the son's wife is 
bound to keep under parda before her father-in-law. And the 
same rule prevails as between a man and his younger brother's 
wife. Mahomedans could never have brought about rules like 
these. ‘The poorer classes, it is said, do not observe any rule of the 
parda; but I think a Hindu might observe its traces mixed up 
even with the immodesty of native street-walkers, And, in fact, 
I think, the rules are, after all, wholesome. Conceive for a moment 
the large number of distant (from a Christian point of view) 
relations who are thrown together in a Hindu joint family in 
the seclusion of a private dwelling-house, and it would at once 
occur to any reasonable man that the men and women should 
not be too free in visiting one. another. A zenana apartment 
of the family being thus necessitated, it is the exceptions to, and 
not the observance of, the parda which have to be accounted for. 
And this becomes intelligible enough when we notice the rule 
that those who have met each other as boysor girls, are freed 
from the parda restriction. The parda being requisite within 
the domestic circle, it is’ naturally retained, when people cau 
afford it, in respect of outsiders. A woman who is un- 
accustomed to look her father-in-law or her husband's elder 
brother in the face, caunot be expected to do so with any friend 
of the husband, or the father-in-law, or to go out into the publie 
streets where these relations of hers may at any time be met with. 

But, inevitable as the parda seems to he, it is not the less ebjec- 
tionable on many accounts, and the worst of the evil redoung. 
upon the male members of the family for whose sake, it is 
supposed, the parda is required. The secluded life of our women 
fills them with such an amount of inexperience and incapacity for 
business, that their assistance can never be fairly utilised in 
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administering the affairs of the family. Aud the result is that 
where they do not understand and appreciate &he oljects of the 
male members, they set up a passive resistance which has an 
injurious effect as much ypon our material as our moral concerns 
in every-day Jife. 

While dwelling upon the natural relation, as cause and effect, 
between the joint family system «ad zenana seclusion, I should 
not be understood to assert that the opinion ís held in common 
by myself with my pus. PER What has been said above is 
at best but a supposition, and it should not be taken for more than 
it is worth. Inthe same way I am igclined to suppose that 
there is some sort of natural connexion between the zenana life of 
our women and the prevailing custom of infant marriages of girls. 
I believe if ali other obstacles fo the abolition of these marriages 
were reinoved, the necessityewould still exist for training up a girl 
in tho ways, not of the'hegband of her own choosing, but ir those 
of a body of grown-up women with wliom she has to associate, 
with all their virtues and foibles, their ignorance, prejudices and 
partialities. And thfs I think would naturally lead people to take 
her in only before she became too old to accommodate herself 
to other peoples ways. The mother-in-law, as members of 
Christian families know to their cost, is uot the most agreeable 
companion for à young woman to live with. But by the Hindu 
bride she has to be looked upon more as an adoptive mother 
than as a mother-in-law in the English sense of the term. And 
I should think (subject of course to every correction) that this has 
had no small share in bringing down the age of marriage of 
Hindu girls to the low maxintum of ten years prescribed in our 
shastras. 

My readers might look upon these observations as a justification 
for zenana seclusion and infant marriage. But I should consitler 
myself hardly dealt with if such were the case. Every social custom 
is tracoable to some co-existing or pre-existing facts, as its natural 
antecedents or concomitants. And évery natural cause is in one 
sense a justification of its effects. But I do not think such 
justification carries with it any ethical weight. On the contrary, 
a right apprehension, of the facts should enable us to make 
ampler provision for what changes may be requisite. Whatever 
blemishes the joint family system may have, a fuller appreciation 
of its merits should not be regarded as a justification for those 
"wemishes, but should only persuade us to defer all changes till 
adequate provision was made for the purpose. Bearing this 
in mind, 1 would solicit attention to the following economic 
bearings of the qttestion : 

The chief merits of the institution, ave, I think, two, and these 
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would probably resolve themselves into three. In the firat place, 
the system has had such a long standing in this country, and has 
in consequence been so adapted to our character, that any change 
unless clearly proved to be decidediy for the better, must be depre- 
eated merely as tending to distrust established order. In the 
next place we have to consider carefully the effects it has had upon 
the general question of pauperism, and the:relation between the 
rich and tlie poor, 

The first thing that occurs to mg in this last connexion is the 
help which the joint family organisation extends to widows, I am 
one of those whose Hindu predilections accord more with the 
doctrines of M. Comte as regirds eternal widowhood, than with 
the views of revolutionists who seem to hold that tho highest pin- 
nacle of social progress, so far as conjugal fidelity is concerned, has 
been attained in the temporary marriáges of the Burmese aud the 
Motai marriages of the Mahomedans. . * 

I hold that the austerities of our widows have a most ennobling 
effect upon the minds of our wives and daughters, And I should 
be loath to part with this high moral influence in order to sot 
up a house where the blooming bride would, in the assertion of her 
woman's rights, first of all drive out the antiquated widow. I do 
not kuow if the educational authorities of the day who have 
charge of girls’ or ladies’ schools, ever stoop to think of these 
matters. But if they do not, I for one cannot say that they dis- 
charge their onerons, and in some cases, well-paid dulics with any 
approach to average perfection. The Mosaic commandment, honor 
thy father and mother, must be supplemented, in the case of our 
girls’ education by, honor thy father-in-law and thy mother-in-law. 

Passing next to the wider and far more difficult question of 
the relations between the rich and poor in general, I have to com- 
bata widely prevalent opinion that the growing civilisation of a 
people is indicated by a rise in their average expensiveness or 
standard of living, That a man’s consumption is an index to his 
capacity for production I freely admit. But when increased effi- 
ciency leads, under the operation of the stern laws of natural 
selection, to extermination of the comparatively unproductive 
members of the race, I cannot contemplate the change with un- 
mixed delight. Besides, ] am not quite sure that the strength of 
numbers is in no degree a match for physical might and inventive 
skill. The average Chinaman is by no meansa match for tho. 
average European in physiq-e or soldierly qualities. But I am rot 
sure that the Chinese nation ought to be supplanted'by the Eu- 
ropean nations in the way that the Peruvians and Mexicans have 
been, or that the consequent increase of the ‘world’s resources 
would be a decided gain. . And I cannot therefore persuade myself 
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to think that the Chinese standard of living would be improved 
by being raised so as to lead to an equal competition between the 
Chinaman on the one band, and the Australian, the Californian, or 
even the Lancashireman ôn the other. I do not consent to look 
upon the human race asa litter of puppies which civilised people 
are said to improve by a certain process of scientific selection. 

With these unfashiónable opinions, I confess I do not feel quite 
unconcerned to think »f the relations’ which exist between our 
joint family life aud cheap living, and to watch the current teuden- 
cies in this country to raise our standard of living and breakdown 
the Bengal aud the Mitak’hara systems of Joint family organisation 
which certainly serve to keep down our scale of expenses. 1 do 
uot mean any disrespect to the august judicial and executive 
authorities of the country" both in and out of India. But I do 
doubt very much if in theig zeal to raise the condition of two’ hun- 
dred millions of Her Majesty's subjects, and in their auxious regard 
for an efficient famine administration of the country, they do not at 
times forget that the question of communism is a moot point uf 
controversy on the continent of Europe, and that the individualisa- 
tion of property on the one hand, and the levelling down, on the 
other, of extensive landed rights upon communistic principles, do in 
some measure trench upon grave questions which very materially 
affect our well-being in the distant future. 

However this may be, I think, itis an important point to consider 
whether in the West, civilisation and its supposed best criterion, 
accumulation of capital, have not hitherto tended to widen the 
gulf between the rich and the peor. Wealth ropresents, indeed, 
the savings of past generations. And all attempts to wrest it, for 
the sake of the poor, from those who have lawfully come by it, 
however sanctioned by a majority, suppressing the minority, ate 
sure to be counteracted in the long run by retribution of a still 
more aggravated kind. A nationalisation of the laud or expropri- 
ation of the aristociacy in Europe, or a : Hectoring* of the Perma- 
nent Settlement in Bengal, would, after all, denote only a social 
revolution which no parliamentary disregard for jurisprudence 
could wipe out of the minds of the sufferers. But for all the awful 
mistake of the communist, the mistake, namely, of thinking that 
a revolution once effected, or a proscription once made, will 
preclude all chances of a  counter-revolution and a second 
gaascription, there is a fund of truth in the opinion that the 
tyraitny of capital can be borne only withiu certain limits. 1f, indeed, 





a e, tM EVEN AT qal Ku RM DNI 
* I must crave indulgence for ven- Zamindar’s rights at so many years! 
turing to coin a word like l?oycotting, purchase, payable in as many annual 
Barking, &c, I allude to Mr. Hlector’s instalmen{g, by allowing him to be in 
refined scheme, as set forth in the possession and enjoyment of his pro- 
papers, of buying up the Bengal fits for the sume period. . 
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it is folly to bind up capital for the sake of endless accumulations, it is 
equally dangerous to help forward such display of capital as serves 
to rouse too much the envy of those who, though inefficient or im- 
provident, hold in their hands the most significant power of all, the 
strength of numbers. However England may have weathered the 
storm till now, he must bea bold man who would say that no 
danger exists of the plutocrats of the British Parliament being 
some day swept off by a'sudden blast. 

How then does the question stand with usin India? How 
does the joint family system dispose of the poor and the rich, and 
how docs it affect their &verage standard of living ? 

Let us take a family of three brothers, having a monthly income 
of Rs. 60 in the aggregate, or of ‘Rs. 30, Rs. 20, and Rs. 10, respect- 
‘ively. Let us suppose also that out of this average income of Rs. 20, 
they consume Rs. 15, and effect a savitig of Rs, 5 each, on the average. 
I think that in the existing condition of the country they would marry, 
have children, and pass as a respectable family in their own sphere, 

If, however, the joint family system did not exist in this country, 
I think that the circumstances of these three people would be affect- 
ed in the following ways:—There would be a change first of all by 
reason of expenditure being regulated by actual income of each in- 
dividual, This would positively raise the standard of living in the 
case of the most efficient persons, e. g., people like A, and perhaps 
also B. With men like C, this circumstance taken by itself might 
cause a decline. But men’s expenses are regulated not only by their 
incomes but also by the average, or perhaps, the maximum standard 
of living prevailing around them. Thus, C's expenses, however re- 
duced by reason of his diminished resources, would be likely to rise 
in some measure, because those of A aud B (viewed not as C's bro- 
thers, but simply as liis fellow-citizens) had increased, And then the 
notorious improvidence of poverty is a third source of disturbance. 

Thus, if the man witb an income of Rs. 30 raised his expenses 
to Rs. 22, i. €, some Rs, f over the average in the former case,— 
and this he could well afford to do, since it would still leave him a 
saving of Rs. 8 against Rs. 5 of old; supposing that he did all this, 
T should think that the other two brothers would raise their stau- 
dard- of living, without heediug how they reduced their respective 
savings from the old standard. It is impossible in the absence of 
statistics, to represent these ideas correctly by figures, and yet I 
do not know how else 1o express them— 


Separate Families. Average of the Joint 

A. B. C. Famiiy Estate. 
Income 30 Rs. 20 Rs. 10 Rs. use S. 20 Rs. 
Expenditure22 , 18 , 10 ,, "n cme 15 » 


Saviug 9 » 2 33 Ü 3) ous ean 5 3) 
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The foregoing illustration is intended to show, that, although the 
aggregate income is the same in both cases, ånd there isa rise 
admitted in A and B’s standards of living, the aggregate expendi- 
ture in the one case exceeds the other by 5 Rs, and that, for an in- 
crease in one man’s saving by 3 Re there is an equal reduction in 
another’s, while the third is doomed to live only from hand to 
mouth, , 

{ may be mistaken, bu' it is my impression that C, in disregard- 
ing the importance of making asaviug, as suggested in tue illus- 
tration, would be actuated not only by the smallness of his in- 
come but by another potent source of improvidence: «assuming 
that he could marry if he had been Aving in joint family with his 
brothers, I have supposed that he.would be dubarred from doing so 
when he had barely enoufh to live from hand to mouth. And 
even then, if he might havé saved, say one rupee, without a wife 
to support, he would nofemind, I fear, spending the odd rupee 
on luxuries, which perhaps B could not afford, but A might. 

If I am not wholly wrong in setting forth the above ex- 
ample, I think we may count upon the following results of 
the change alluded to:—1. CO cannot marry or have children. 
2. A slight addition of expenditure or reduction of income in bad 
times would drive him to beggary and deprive society of the 
benefit of his labor. Possibly, also, C living already at " starvation 
point,” would die before he could figure in the mortuary returns 
of a famine, C’s income on the other hand, might be raised by 
reason of A having withdrawn his help, But we have assumed the 
aggregate income to be the same in both cases, and the general 
fact we are dealing with is that he lives from hand to mouth, and 
spends even his last rupee, because he has not a wife to think for. 
3. B'scondition in all these matters would be only one step re- 
moved from C's. 4 But the greatest evil shown in the illustration 
is, I think, the disproportion between A, B and C's savings, and also 
between their respective savings aud standards of living. In placo 
of a family of three brothers in equal circumstances, we find two 
families and a single man ranged according to their savings, in such 
widely different ranks as are represented by the figures 8, 2 and 0. 
‘The institution of caste*iu this country serves in some measure to 
distribute the poor people into distinct groups, and the joint 
family system further distributes the individuals of each group, 

as fo throw some of them upon the charity of their near- 
est®relations, Thus not oniy are the poor provided for in some 
crude way, byt the disciplined charity of the leaders of each family 
prevents the guif between the rich and the poor being too wide to 
be borne by the community at large. At the same time the com- 
munistic principle involved does not opeyate to the detriment of 
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industry and acquisition of property. Capital, it is true, fails to 
be accumulated astlargely as in European countries, and much 
less so than in England where primogeniture and the law of entail 
prevails, But that isthe source of the greatest anxiety in that 
part of the world. Furthermore the moral relation between the 
members of a joint family lifts them far above the cold and 
mercenary relations of a life in clubs and chummeries. Lastly, 
the caste system, however objectionable as supporting a social 
inequality between different castes, has this recommendation, at 
least, that, owing to it, the disparity between the richer and 
poorer sections, as noticaáble in each caste, is not so great as what 
exists between the richest and poorest of all the castes cow- 
bined; and hence, tho barrier of caste prevents the jealousy that 
would oceur between the two classes ift caste did not exist. The 
horrors of a French revolution could tot, 1 should think, occur in a 
society like that of the Hiudus—to say-rfothing of the brutalities of 
the Communists and Nihilists of Europe whose history is yet to be. 
In conclusion, I would point to what I think is an important 
matter of detail. Even grauting that the joint family system 
is fit to be destroyed, the question arises whether any middle course 
is possible between it and the family system of Christiaus, com- 
prieing only unmarried daughters and infant children, besides 
man and wife, If father aud sou have to live together, which I 
take is indispensable to our character, provision must be made for 
the joint living of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, and also for 
that of brothers and their respective wives. It has yet to be 
proved that to throw out the adult sou, and to send forth brothers 
into opposite corners of the globe, coupled with the dangers of 
pauperisation already alluded to, are less than an equivalent loss as 
compared with the evils of the zeuana system, infant marriages, and 
the fostering of idleness peculiar to Hiudu joint family life. 
Besides, although it may be desirable enough that the inferior 
members of a joint family should not continue to be a burden 
upon those who earn most, yet it is a serious question if the 
character of the nation would not suffer materially, by the earning 
members being persuaded to cast out the drones of the family 
merely from an increased self-regard for their personal comforts. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, 


í 


Art. V.—THE POETRY OF DEROZIO. 


e HOSE whom the gods love die young" is a trite saying, 

more or less verified, in sume fashion, in the life experience 
of most men. The promise of Derozio's early years might, or might 
not, have been realised. ‘“hose who knew him best aud loved him 
most, believed, that, had life been granted bim, he would have 
achieved for himself the very highest rank as poet and thinker. Not- 
withstanding all the praise bestowed on his early volumes by the 
press, and by warm-hearted admirerg, Derozio did not, as has been 
asserted, rest on his oars and seek no higher fame, no more endur- 
ing monument of song and'thouglit, than those embodied in boyish 
verse and speculation. «DerÜzio himself believed, that he “ had it 
in him," to rise to higher flights of thought and to delve deep down 
into the great heart of humanity; and this self-assurance of 
conscious power grey in strength, and found expression in con- 
versation with those who came in contact with him during the few 
months preceding his death. 

A good deal has been said regarding the style of Derozio, 
that it is but an echo of Byron, Mouro, and Mrs. McLean (L E. L.), 
" exaggerated idealism aud pictures of passion." No doubt, the 
iuflueuce of these writers exercised considerable power in moulding 
the form of mnch of Derozios poetry. They were the poets then 
fashionable, and to depart from their models was, for a young un- 
known writer, to court defeat, Derozio’s idea was, first, to gain 
tho ear of the publie by singing to them in the prevailing fashion 
of the day ; and then, having gained a hearing, to strike out in 
that style in which his own nature would most vigorously drape 
his song. 

Commenting on a review of Derozio's poetry which appeared 
in the 13th No. of the Oriental Quurtesly Magazine for December 
1829, the Government Gazette, of about the same date, then edit- 
ed by Dr. John Graut, than whom no oue then living could 
speak with greater authority, says :— 

* Wheu the Reviewer blames him (Derozio) for making the 
Byronic School too much his model we must say for our young poet 
that he himself, at the time of publishing his Fakeer of Jungheerah 

siiticipated that an objection against exaggerated passion and senti- 
m@ut would be made. Why, then, it may be asked, did he not 
adopt a simpler model? This we shall briefly explain. In an 
article quoted froy tbe Quarterly Review it is justly remarked 
that, ‘whoever endeavours to rival the best models of ancient 
and modern times, must be sustained by ais own inherent love of 
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excellence, without depending on any other support. He must 
give place to others whom fashion shines on. :He (who would 
he popular) must be new and striking, or nothing. The con- 
sequence is that books are written, not in the manner that is 
best fitted to enlighten and amend, or even to instructively amuse 
the public, but to flatter it. Mr. Derozio was in no condition to be 
sustained by his own inherent love of excellence, without depending 
ou any other support. The style adopted in the Fakeer of Jun- 
gheerah is not, we believe, the one most congenial to Mr. Derozio, 
This is very evident in the first volume he published, 'l'o bring out 
a book was to him, however, a serious undertaking, because one of 
the first considerations was, that the book should sell. To render 
this probable, he felt it necessary to give in to what he believed 
to be the general taste ; and he was thetefore obliged to adopt the 
popular and fashionable model. In* process of time, however, 
when Mr, Derozio may be enabled to depend more upon himself 
than he was then, we have little doubt, that he will prove satis- 
factorily to the public, that he is not irretrievably wedded to 
exaggerated idealism, or pictures of passion.” 

For ourselves, we believe with Dr. Grant that, had a few years 
more of life been possible for Derozio, he would have demonstrated 
to the full, what he had already demonstrated in part, that there 
was something more in him and his power of song, than sweet 
imitative echo, 

The judgment which an impartial world passes on men, and 
the position assigned them by an unbiased succeeding generation, 
free from the heats of personal likes and dislikes, and bitter contro- 
versy, is based, not on whata man might have been, or what 
at some early period of his life he may have been, but on what he 
acjually was, and what he achieved up to the time of his death. 
It is on these lines we venture to estimate H. L. V. Derozio. 

The Fakeer of Junghecrah is a poem of two cantos, without a plot 
and with few incidents. Itsmay be analysed in a sentence or two. 
A young Hindu widow is about to perform the rite of Sati, when 
she is rescued by a former lover, the leader of a band of lawless 
men, whose stronghold is the rock of Jungheerah. In a raid, the 
last on which he was to lead the band before quitting the lawless 
life for ever, the robber chief is killed and his band scattered, and 
Nuleeni is found dead in the arms of her dead lover. Around 
these few incidents, the genius of Derozio has woven some óf the 
finest poetic imaginings ; anu there are parts of the poem whech 
indicate, if they do not always reach, the true elergents which 
distinguish the genuine poet; there are imagination, music, 
sympathy with nature and human nature, and thought. The ope- 
ing of the poem alone, contains gems of poetic metaphor whìch 
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would have furnished almost the whole stock in trade of better 
known singers. ®©  ' e 
Here is the thought of the opening, without the music. The 
viewless wind, wandering like young spirits on the wing, over 
flower bells, waking odours, rustling the grass, breathes like a lover’s 
sigh. The sun-lit stream breaks into dimples, like a waking 
- child, smiling in its mother's face, The sun, like heavenly hope, 
set over earthly care, pours blessing on the earth; and brings its 
beauties forth, The buterfly, like a flower plucked by an angel 
from the fairest bowers of heaven, to which wings had been added, 
has been sent to earth, as an earnest of what beauties bud iu 
heaven. The bee on quivering, faelodious Wing, like a faithless 
lover, giddy, and wild, sips honey from the floweret’s lips. 
Under the bauyan tree, donned by refreshing wiuds, the brain 
circled by fair fancies, and the thought arrayed in robes of 
song—a beauteous spot ‘would be blessed to minstrelsy; and 
there tho gifted bard might weave delicious dreams. Thon follows 
a piece of vigorous description, but not by any means the best in 


the poem.— 


The golden God of Day has driven The laughing wave that rolls below, 
His chariot to the western gate Gilt with the yellow sunshine’s glow, 
Of yonder red resplondent heaven, Shall hear ere changod its hue way be, 

W here angels high to hail Him wait ; A maddoning wail of misery. 


But ere his couch he pross to night, 
liis rays & mournful scene shall light. 


There are choruses of women, Brahmins and the chief Bfahmins, 
and more descriptive passages. We transcribo the XV. stanza :— 


As fits the inacct round the flame, * | Exniring there, at last it learns 

So whoels tho heart round passion’s fire. {Though bright the flame, it seathes, it 
‘Their blindness, madness, still the same, burns. 

Alike in pangs they both expire. So round tho torch that Lovo hath lit, 
Where'er tho treacherous taper burns, Mad aa the moth the heart will flit- 
Thither tho headlong insect turns ; On giddy wing it wildly wheels. 

And fearless, fluttering near it still, Th’ enlivening glow its spirit foels : 


Until the warmth that round it plays Must be what minstrole picture bliss, 


Attracts it nearer to the blaze, Until'into the fire it flies, 


Regardless of all pain or ill, Es then it fondly fancies, this 
And then, too late, lamenting, dies | 


Stanza XIX., the Hymn to the Sun, though cast in a somewhat 
hackneyed measure, kas a steady flow and majestic ring about it, 
which ought to make it better known. 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 


"Gad of this beauteous world ! whom earth! God of this glorious universe !-—-tho gea 


Adore in coi&ort, and in concert love, m br ray, NONE 

"ua | j And lifteth up its voice in praise to t 

Mose. pui is hymped by the eterna Giver of good, Orcator d. tha day ie 
Bright wheeling minstrels of tho courts 


above d 
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God of th’ in mortal mind ! with power t O Sun ! thy herald is the morning star, 
scan . Like fame preceding greatness; but whon 
Thoughts thatlike diadionds in the cavern day é 
lie. Comes on advancing with th» gilded car, 
Though deeply bedded in the breast of Heaven's hosts of wonder meit like sparks 


man, , . away? 
Distinct nos naked to thy piercing eye. who stall declare thy glory f—Unto thee 
God of Eternity | whose golden throne M y heart in fervent adorntion kneels ; 


Js borno upon the wings of angeis bright; Thou know'st whate'er its sufferings may 
God of all goodness, thou art-God alone, be, e : 
Circled with glory, diademed with light! To thee alone it tremblingly appeals. 
Thou look’st from thy pavilion, and God of this beautcons world whom earth 
each cloud, and hoaven 
Like fear o'ecome by hope triumphant, Adore in concert, and in concert love; 


i08 ; Thy praise is bymned by the perpetual 
Tho angry thunder's voice, thóugh rav'ng an ý 7 aid 
loud, . f E Bright wheeling minstrels of the courts 
At thy bright presence into silence dies, above. 
When all is darkness, like the sad soul’s God of ¢his glorious universe ! the sea 
night, . N Smiles in thy glance and gladdens in 
And tempests lower, like grief upon our thy ray, 
hearts. And hfteth up its voice in praise to thee, 


Affrighted nature sees thy forehead bright, 


1 : > 
The black storm furls his banner, and Giver of good, creator of the day! 


God of th’ immortal mind! with power to 


departs. 
" : scan 
Thou mak’st the rainbow with thy ‘Thoushta that like diamonds in the 
golden beams cavern lje, 


Span the blue ocean rolling at thy feet Thourh deep! lded in the b f 
Get [e the sky, that arch of promise seems ouch deeply bodded in the breast o 


HAS A f man, 

Like hope still distant, and like hope Distinct and naked to thy piercing oye. 
still sweet. God of Eternity ! whose golden throne 
The flowers, the beauty of theearth, implore, _ Is borne upon the wings of angela bright 
Like woman in distress, thy rays to bring) God of all goodness, thou art God alone, 
Their beauty out of nothing, and their storo Circled with glory, diademed with light ! 
Of scent and sweetness from their latent 

spring. 


Tho forest's green is of thy giving. Thou 
Dost fling ita emerald mantle o'er thej 
earth-— 
Prostrate to thee lot all creation bow, 
For all creation at thy word had birth. 


The repetition at the close, of the opening verses, is a feature 
in the poetry of Derozio which occurs frequently. This repetition 
of the opening notes of the strain, as the closing lines are dying on 
the ear, and thus carrying the memory aud imagination back through 
the whole effort, and again down the line in thought, is a true 
poetic instinct, which poets and musicians of the first order have 
frequently handled, in a fashion to produce results of the happiest 
and most powerful description. 


The first canto ends with Nuleeni and her lover safe together 
in the rocky home of Jungl.zerah. The closing verses arepas” 


follows :— £ 

They're gone unto their rocky home— Yes ! for where love in woman's form 
Q ! such a bird in such a nest ! Whispers soft vows in gentlest tone, 

Yet. from that spot she will not roam, The very snow-clad cliff will warm. 


‘ro her the dearest, sweetest, beaj ! The crag be smooth as eider down. 
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As if the angels théie Lu! fing 
Those colours from thelr plumee of light ; 
And when their morning hymn was sung: 
Had rushed away frm m rta! sight. 
Each cloud that melts. or swiftly flies 
The night went by, and morning's wing Pea paige nia i n elle oyes ; 
abes rem sash ids waving grey INuleeni and her Robbor-love.— 
The ith indistint, and feeble toy, Wonuid that the davs might thus have passed 
Like hope, whene'er it beams afar. ar aver b fe cvee tae 
laches IM ut No angry storm to blacken there, 
Recah an the sili a rone gives quf break the pure, the crystal stream 
Whar ht i . eflecting hegren, like poets dream !— 
yen she bath half the sorrows heard, O ! that the gems in pleasure’s ri 
At silent hour, in plaintive lay, Might nover fade E fall awa ng 
Of her enamoured minstrel bird, But "tis. alas! a fragile thing "t 
Pining with passion Bares ay e Breaking too like a rainbow’s ray— 
The heavens sre tinged with many a Mue, And oh ! were bliss to mortals given, 
Gold, amethyst, and softest blue ; e  .Who, who would 1enve our earth for heaven f 


The second canto opens with a festive scene at Rajmahal 
interrupted by the advent of Nuleeni's father, and contnins, in 
our estimation, some of the most vigorous verses Derozio 
ever wrote. Stauza V.—The Legend of the Shushan (shushan, 
the place to which the dead are conveyed to be burned) ought 
long ago to have taken its place among the very few 
modern ballads of English poetry. It is not every poet that 
can write a ballad, and Derozio may claim to be one of these. 
The Legend of the Shushan, with all its imperfections, is worth 
all the Edwins and Angelinas, the Margarets and Williams, 
and the volumes of verse of all the Mallets and Peter Pindars 
of last century. We quote the ,ballad entire; and our readers 
will readily, for themselves, light on verses which we venture 
to think, for faithfulness to nature, vivid realistic descrip- 
tion, and felicity of thought and expression, are not often reached: 


in English poetry :— 
THE LEGEND OF THE SHUSIIAN. 


The pigeon on its pinjon fair 
From that grer islet never roves; 

Ah no—her constant mate is there, 
With joy, and all its world of layes.— 


O ! Love is strong, and its ho 


Where noiliing beside would dare ; 


s ‘twill build 'The precipitous lightning beamed all bright, 


As it flashed from the dark, dark sky. 


O ! Love is bright, and ita beams will gild Like the beautiful glance (which killa with 


The desert dark, and bare, 


And youth is tlie time, the joyful time 
W lien visions of bliss are beforo us ; 
But ales ! when gone, in our sober nrime 
We sigh for the days flown v'er ua. 


For youth g.d love their hopes will build 
"bere nothing beside would dare ; 


And the® both are bright, and their beams 


will gild 
The desert, dark afid bare. 
The rain fell (ast, and the midnight blast 
Its borrible chaunt did sing, 


its light) 
Of a woman's large black eye. 


lt hissed through the air, and it dipped in 
the wave 
And it madly plunged into earth, 
Then pursued the wind to its desolate cave, 
And hurried to ita home in the north. 


iSome spirit bad charmed cach gatherod 
cio 
Till tho mystic spell it broko ; 
And then uprising. oft und loud, 
Thg heavens in thunder spoke, 


And it howled and raved as it madly passed And sooth it seemed a if, save thal gloam, 


Like a demon en wildest wing. 


All nature had lost her tight— 
The moon had conccal«d her beautiful béam; 


“Tyas a fearful, fearful night, 


39 
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On the wings of the storm each star bad '' E:ch night three trials must be passed, 


passed * Of oarthly pain severest ; 
To its home of rest far away, “And thou, if true, shalt win at last 
As if in the blast there could not last s iby Radhika fairest, dearest. 
O i Ay 3 
: xn ipic s , * But there's one deed thou shalt not do, 
ae like hope EE dd erre " Though a spirit bright bids thee— 
‘oo long should brightly , i A E 
Lest, if on earth they for ever were, * Yot if thou dare, that deed thou'lt rue ; 
Said the saiated Sunyasee, 


l:xistence might be divine! " we - 
‘T'was n dismal night ; and the tempest sang’ Cried the (sidus er 


As it rushed o'er flood and fell; And I shail awell mn tho dark Shushan 
And loud tho laugh of spirits rang “ For days and black nights three," 


With the demon’s midnight yell. 1 
: e. : “Tt may not bo,” said the Sunvaaee ; 
And the shriok and ery*rose wild anddiigh — . Thy faith must yet be tried ; 


From many an carthless f rm; " LE vro: : 
And roar and shout cut through the sky, Am ens b pk Panny T be, 


And mixed with the voice of the storm? Baf all d. that h f the dead 
But love is strong, and its hopes will build tb And heelless of frieud or foo, ed 

Wiere nothing beside woutd date; —— “ With feet unshod must Jogindra tread.” 
And love is bright, ana its beams will gild Saal the Prince: ** With joy I go.” 


‘The desert, dark and bare. For ] i lits h "twill build 
And youth is the time, the joyful time "Whore nothing bosio woul nre. i - 

When visions of bliss are before as ; And Jove i bright, and its beams will gild 
Not alas! when gone, in our sober primo Tho desert, dark and bare. 


We sigh for the days flown o'er us. : 
And youth is the tim, tho jos ful time 


For love and youth their hopes will build Wan: vions of bile iro beloio ua 
Where nothing beside would dare ; But alas ! when gone, in our olor primo 
And they Tras are bright, and their beams ^ vy, Sieh for the days üownonur ds 
Wi 1 zi v 
The Peer dark and bare. For love and youth their hopes will build 


: : : Whera nothing beside id dare ; 
O ! why at this hour, in the dark Shushan, And they both ean bright. ni oie bens 
: Is the Prince rAd ciel ne ? will gild 
Sure, thnt cannot be a dwelling for man "Tha 
Whero the loathsome dead are lying. ' lhe desert, dark and bare. 


Unearthly dogs are barking there, : d : 
As to break the dead sleeper s dream; This Leid aget the bride is won 
And the grey wolf howls—’tis his diema ^r, SFO ng he bo tokho lake. ,' 


Three days are done, and two nights gono 


Jair ;— 
* And the owl glints by with a scream. i Pa on a one an [d int lone, 
le i : ® inis y the corpse of his Radhika fair, 
Tho night wind moans, lise a rick man's When tho lightning flashed, and the wind 
conn made monn, 


When ho, fevered, gasps on his bed— Bier ^ 
Then why is tho Prince Doro allalone?— ^nd a beantiful spirit stood there ! 
Ah! Radhika fair is dead. Her eyes seemed mado of the pure star- 


The wind may moan like a sick man’s groan light, 


: And her face was mild and sweet; 
When he teverod gasps on his bed— bae i 
But why ix the Prince hore all alone, Hor neck was white as the flower of night, 


Tbou.h Radbika fair be dend ? And her tres+es kissed her feet. 


i ; Her form" was like to the cypress tree 
Tera ir feretorm and'thewtrifes And hor cheok, it was young love's bod ; 
Sho will not. wako from her dro»mlesa rest ; Sor DAY m d jie lit free, 

And who shall charm her to life ? ii EE MN ES ‘ 
Pue tharo vas a man, anà a holy man, —— UA Qi ern pebbles stunt a Tile 
ifted Sunyasee, o sig ; 
Who baslo him dwell in the dark Shushan, aoe de a i s secmed to bolong 
For days und black nights three. 9 a happy, beavenly land, 


© There derota shall comc aud bid thee do, 
* Full many a fearful deed ; : 

u Dyt if wou quail or sluink? thou'lt ruo. 
« Aud doath shall be thy meed, 
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The Spirit's Song, ae namami smilo brea enata ; 
! i ith supplicating hands, 
o! ait do not leave me, > And sad yet noft beseeching eye, 
Since false friends have fown ; That fairy vision stand 
Dear Love ! do act grieve mo, a ray yon eee 
i've thought thee mine own. Jogindra's glance unon NT mle 
"Mr ' As there were magic in her form ; 
Mid tempost and storm, love ! He wazed. he sighed, he almost felt 


"Mid good and ’mid ill, 


Thy form, thy bright form, lovo ! "ts heart within him warm. 


My star bath been still. * But no! he cried, for constancy 

Though prospects before me 5 15 every charm abovo ; 

Wero darksome und drear, * And I skall still he true to thee, 

v cudi gathered o'er me, My Radhika ! my Love ? " 

til, still thou wast near ! : ; : 
ae The storm ix hu-hed, and the moon her light 
hee an » faded, « tias sof tly fung o'er all, 

M ho we) d d d" : And the dauk Shushan is a palace bright, 
ME aie pee oe Wjth lamps on each erystal wall, 
They’re hurled from on high. "Mid « elittoring tl h d of 

Like thoughts that aro straying N a à REI cd zi COT ERR 

ue MAU As minstrel seraphs, glad ana young, 
Abo ve the green sea. playing : Wero waking their muaic thoro ! 

Now clouds are concealing ‘ From heavenliest bowers they've gatherod 
The face of the moon— flowers, 


Red roses, aud jusmines white ; 


As onward she's wheeling, 
On the wings of joy swift fly the hours, 


She's darkened too soon ! 


O ! thus on my sorrow e For the night ig a bridal night ! 
a here anon silver beams ; And higb, on a throne of azure aud gold, 
Alas ! ere the morrow, i Jogindra in princely pride 
They vanished like dreams ! Al! amiling «its, — his arm behold, 
mr prisa in t Leans Raduika fuir his bride ! 
But ah ! 'twas ilie P HA O ! Love is strong, and its hope "twill baild 
Aui wild was ita wing i Where nothing beside would dare : 
But swoeter, far sweeter O?! Love is bright aud its beams will gild 
Did bope woave her lay, The dosert, dark and bare, 
And, ah me J much fievter And youth is the time, the joyful time, 
She flow far away. When visions of bliss are before us ; 
I've found thee, I'vo found tlice— But alas ! when sono, in our sober prima, 
My griofs would be done, We sigh for tha days flown o'er ua. 
pi a is EP pras LE For love and youth thoir hopes will build 
Mien uh do not lanva mé Where nothing beside would dare; 
Or wretched 1'll Bas. And they a are bright, and their beams 
P f EUR will gi : 
For new what could grieve me Th c desert, dark and bare, 


But parting from thee ! 


Derozios note to the Legend of jhe Shushan we reproduce 
in its entirety. The wild weirdness of the original, aud how 
far Derozio followed it, will be apparent to the reader :— 

“A student of that excellent institution, the Hindu College, once 
brought me a translation of the Betal Puncheesee, and the follow- 
ing fragment of a tale having struck me for its wildness, I 
thought of writing a ballad, the subject of which should be strictly 
Indian. The Shushan is a place to which the dead are conveyed, 
to be burnt. In conformity with the practice of eastern story- 
tellers, wha, frequently repeat the burden or moral of the song, 
I bave introduced the * O Lovo is strong," &c., wherever an oppor- 
tunity offered :— 

“ Theyeupon, he took the Jogee aside, snd said, ‘O Gosayn! you 
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have given me many rubies, but have never even once eaten in 
mv house; Í am therefore much ashamed, so. pray tell me what 
it is that you want?’ ‘Great King,’ replied the Jogee, ‘on the 
banks of the river Godavurry is a Shushan, where all I wish for 
wil be gained by Muntra. Seven-eighths of what I want have 
been already obtained ; and I uow seek at your hands the remain- 
ing portion. You must therefore stay with me one whole night.’ 
‘Agreed, replied the King, ‘appoint the day.’ ‘On the evening 
of the fourteenth day of tlie mouth Bhader, come to me armed.’ 
‘Go,’ returned the Raja, ‘and I promise to be with you on the 
day you have fixed. .With this promise the Devotee took 
leave of the King, and proceeded to the Shushan. The Raja was 
lost in meditation, till the time appointed stole upon him, and then, 
having armed himself, he wert aloge in the evening to the 


Jogee. á 


‘Come in and sit down, my son, sal the Devotee ; and the 
Raja complied with his request, while at the same time he, un- 
alarmed, beheld demons, ghosts, witches, and malignant spirits, 
dancing around him, aud changing their forms. ‘Now, said the 
Raja, ‘what are your commands ? ‘Four miles south of this,’ 
replied tlie Jogee, ‘is a Shushan, where, on a tree, hangs a corpse, 
bring me that corpse, while I pray.’ Having now seut the King 
away, the Jogee sat himself down, and commenced his devotions. 
The dark night frowned upon him ; and such a storm with rain 
came on, as if the heavens would have exhausted themselves, and 
never have rained again, while the demons and evil spirits set up 
a howl! that might have daunted the stoutest heart. But the 
King held on his way, and, thougle snakes came wreathing round 
his legs, he got free of them by repeating a charm. At last, over- 
coming all opposition, he reached the cemetery, where he saw 
demons beating human beings, witches gnawing the livers of 
children, and tigers and elephants roaring. As he cast his eyes 
upon a Serus tree, he saw its root and branch in flames, and heard 
these words soundiog front all quarters—‘Strike! strike ! seize, 
seize ! take care that none escape.’ ‘Come what will,’ said he then 
to himself, ‘this undoubtedly is the Jogee of whom the Dey made 
mention to me. So saying, he went up to the tree, where he 
saw a corpse hanging with its head downwards. ‘ Now, cried he, 
‘my labour is at an end, Then fearlessly climbing the tree, he 
male a cut with his sword at the rope that suspended the corpse, 
which, as soon as it fell, began to cry. The King, hearing its voice, - 
was pleased at the thought that it must have been a living being ; 
then having descended, ‘Who are you’? said he to*it, To his 
great astonishment, the corpse only laughed, and, without any reply, 
cliubed the tree, The King followed it, and, having brought it 
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down in his arms, repented his question. But, receiving no answer, 
he thought that it might have been the oil-2ihan, who the Dey 
had said had been kept in the cemetery by the Jogee ; then, having 
bound it in his cloak, he began to bring it away. 

He who greatly ventures, will greatly win. ‘Who are you,’ 
said Betal, the corpse, to the Raja, ‘and where are you taking me ? 
‘Iam Raja Vicrom, said the King, ‘and I am taking you to the 
Jogee.’ ‘Let it be agreed between us, replied Betal, ' that if you 
speak while we are on the road, I shall return.’ To this the Raja 
consented, and proceeded with the corpse. While they were on 
the way, *O King, said Betal, * the learned and the wise spend 
their time in songs and study, an@ the indolent and ignorant 
in frivolity aud sleep. It therefore belioves us to make an easy 
journey of it with pleasant conversation. Hear then what I now 
tell thee’: s 


But there was a man, and a holy man, 
A gifted Sunyasee. 
A Sunyasee is a devotee who lives in the desert — 
“' he moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well.” 


The verses from Stanzas X. to XVIII. of the second canto are 
full of beautiful poetic imagery, dramatie intensity, and that 
sympathy between nature and human nature, which Wordsworth 
and above all Burns, in his “ Wee modest crimson tippet flower,” 
aud ** Wee sleekit cow'rin tim'rous beastie,” developed to the highest 
point. We do not mean to assert, that Derozio may rank in 
equality as a poet with, either Wordsworth or Burns; but it seems 
to us, that the poetry of Derozio is steeped in an intensity of 
feeling and passion, and a wealth of beautiful thought, a little 
fanciful, no doubt, which Wordsworth does not always reach, if he 
ever reaches ; and that, in common with-all true poets, Derozio has 
felt and expressed, not only the close affinity of the varying 
moods and the life of man with the changeful phases of nature, 
but also the sympathy that links together all created things, and 
that throws the beams of a warm human love around on all 
Nature. ; 

The parting between Nuleeni and her lover is, in some respecta, 
one of 'the finest passages in the " Fakeer of Jungheerah.” There 
is in it, not much of that deep grip of some of the more 
abstruse problems of life, which age and ripe experience can alone 
supply ; but there ,is a freshness and beauty, as well as a dramatic 
force and truthfulness, which poets of seventeen do not always 
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exhibit, and which may fairly 
the great singers of all time— 
^ * 
X. 


How henutiful is inooniight 
low bright on life is Hope's 


on the stream ! 
enchanting 


nm : 
Life moves inconstant like the rippling rill, 
Hope's and tho moon's rays qifivor o'er 
them still! 
How soft upon cach flower is fair moonlight 
Making its boauty more serenely bricht, 
Brinying sweet sighs of frayranq? from its 


breast, - © 
Where all its odours are, like thoughiS, w 
rent. 


Tlow swect to sit upon a bank, and mark 
Jhe soft moon looking on a httlo bark, 

Aa if she, watched it (rom her azure sphere. 
Tho guardian spirit of iis blest career ; 
Flinging hor melted pearls upon its suil, 
"hat swells with infant pride before the 


gale, — 
How speeds the shallop with its fleecy wing. 
Liko bliss or fancy—quite a fragilo thing l 
Thus shone the moon upon the ballowec 
wnvo, 
Jirighit as tho wish for freedom, 
Thus shone the moon upon 


in a slave; 
Jungheera's 


flower, 
tuleeni, rosobud of the rocky bower ; 
And thus soft beams upon the ahallop lay. 
Which soon must bear her Robber-lov 
away. 
Xi. 


Alas! that fate should como ‘twixt heart 
and heart, 

And. iike u tyrant, force the loved to part ! 

Treakiug the dream which comes but once 

,I9 bless 

Existence with a ray of happiness— 

That golden vision which, iu mercy given, 

Seems as "twero brought by seraphim from 
heaven ; 

And when 'tis gone we wish that fife were 
o'cr, 

To dream in heaven that dream for ever- 
more. 

Alas! that warm celestial Love should 


know 
The blights of earth, the 
The killing poison creeping 


azonfes of woo— 
through eacl 


vein, 

The eee crushed, and the bewiidered 
TRIN, 

The scorpion stinging every hope to death, 

‘And life bereft of all but tears and ereath.— 

"lis wall these pangs it never twice cau feel, 

For Bears impassioned, wounded, neve 
eal ; 

Like broken pearls, no power of mortal art 

Can Dur the gems or joingtho river 
cart i 
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earn for Derozio a uiche among 


- 


e 
win to some spirit we have linked our 
ot, 
One who, through life, can never be forgot, 
One, whom with fond affection we have 
plaecd 
To licht, and warm the bosom’s dismal 
wasto-— 
O t if that epirit from the breast be torn, 
Where like a precious jewel i£ was worn, 
What, rias ‘tis gone, may memory hope to 


u 
A blank —a void—a droariness of mind !— 
It is as if upon a gloomy night, 
hen qne soft star alone is 
bright. 
n aury, lowering eloud of blackest hue 
Should gwtlor o'er, and quench that jin- 
gorbr too, 


twinkling 


XII. 


‘is sweet upon the midnight moon to gaze, 
o'er the waters shoot hor trembling 


rays ; 

"Tix swert nt star-lit iour to hear the breeze 

Waking o'or pebbles its rich melodies, 

Like a young minstro! with his tuneful art 

Singing to soften the unfeeling heart.— 

But oh! to gaze upon the love-lit eye, 

To feel ita warmth, and all its witch"ry ; 

To hear the melting music of that voice 

Which bids the bosom madden or rojoice ; 

To know that every glance, and thought, 

s and tone. 

Of one devoted spirit is our own— 

O ! this is joy. like that to angels given, 

Filled to the brim, tho heavenlie:t cup of 
heaven. 

ITor Robber-love and young Nulceni share 

_‘ach bliss as perfect as the heart may bear, 

All those soft dreams th’ impassioned 
spirit knows, 

Those wild emotions Love alone bestows— 

Ecatatie fancies which but once can be, 

Making us quite forget Mortality !— 

He looked upon her oye, as 'twere the star 

Of life and death to him—no gem afar 

That sparkied o'er them in the olear blue 


B 
Feretold so truly of his destiny,— 
There was a softened sadness on his brow, 
But seldom there, thouch too epparent 


now-— 
'Tho savage sternness from his face was gone, 
Where but that beam of Melancholy shone 
As 'twere prophetic of thefgrief that soon 
Mnst fling its shadow on their blissful 
moon— 


Or like a herald onward seut to tell, 
That all within bis bosom was pet - all.— 
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‘' Thee, sweet! to-night for one short hou 
I leave— E . 

t A daring conquest must my hand achiovo 

* And ‘tis my promise, ero another chief 

‘Shall bo selected for thy lovo's reliof, 

* Once more to lead thera to their prey 


alone, 

“Thon qnit for ever, and be all thin 
own. 

" Quench not the light of that life-giving 


eye, 
« Swilt on tbe wings of Love to thee I’) 


x But! ono mhort hour—and I demand n 


more— . 
‘For ever thine, when that short hour i 
o'ar." 


XIII, 


Tiow dreadfulis the storm, with" flag un 
furled | 2 e 

And sheachless lightning warring. with the 
worlc 

Lost is of light the last remaining ray, 

AR if the stara had burnt themselves away, 

Or, as the wind. by furious éemons driven 

[iad queuched for ever those smail lamp 
ef heaven ! 

Hark ! how it rushos like a maniae by, 

Raving and singing aa it cuts the sky— 

iTark ! how it hissing o'er tho river tlies— 

Chifing the waves. and moaning till it dios 

As though the spirits of the storm, unhlost, 

liad beon sent down to trouble all at reat. 

DSuutched is the moon from heaven, as sh: 
had been 

Too fair a witnesa fur so dark a scone: 

As though her delicate and gentle form 

Might -ne'er abide the gathering of the 
storm ; 

Tut, like the beautiful on earth, be still 

Bowed or destroyed beneath tbe blasts of ill. 

"he heavens their fivou-vates all at once 
uubar 

The waters wildly hurry to the war, 

Madly to earth the rain in torrents gushed, 

A» from ita dismal prison-ciouds it rushed ; 

Against Jungheer.’s rocks. and shelving 


shore 

Loud howls the tempest wild—the breakers 
rour,— 

Thus, as the tempest dimmed the moon- 


light scene, e 
Upon Nuleeni's soul where all had been 
At peace, those words of parting quenched 
the fight 


Which made oxistence most divinely 
bright.— 
a XIV, 
t: And must .we part so goon ?—an hour 
from ‘hee, 


** A single moment were Etornity— 
“When thou art gone—alas! what can I 


find 
"To fill tfo dreadful vacuum of mind ? 


of Deroziv. 


A thought, a feeling that may yield relief, 
and, e a pitying angol, soothe my 
. 


pre 


gri 
* Yes—but one thought, one feeling shall 
he there— 
“Tia more to name it than my spirit dare— 
“The doubt—1ib' uncertain moments which 
will bring 
* tangs that have deadiieat poisou in their 


ane 
ue dubious hour—the fear of losin, 


$T 
thee 
"'The pain—the parting—no—it cannot 


be : 

“ Why shouldst thou leave me onm this 
"od Bn i 

“And, like yom heaven, deprivo my sonf 

% of light? i T 

" Alas ! when thou art gone, its latest ray 

"Its brightet, warmest beam, wili melt 
away. 

“Why o'er the waters should my love 
career f À 

“Thy home’s my bosom-—come, and rest 
thee here !i— 

' Ah! sot before thy rash rosolve be made, 

“Ero of the truth my spirit ia afraid, 

" Let inc once wart thee, that our dream so 


bright 

“May darkly ond as darkly speeds tho 
night— 

à mr now the moon shone fair in yondor 
sky ; 

‘Like her, our hopes were fair, aud far 
move high— 

‘Tho tempest's wing has veiled her silver 


row ; 

“Thus fear is gathering o'er me, round 
me now, 

‘Turn not aside from me that brow divine, 

‘That pnzo where I musi read the lot 
that’s mino — 

‘Nay—I will cling to thoe—O ! tear nic 
not 

' From thy embrace is all, is all forget ? 

! Are those fond vows which once to me 


were given 
‘Gone like thin clouds by winds for ever 


dtiven— 
‘Has love withdrawn at once his meteor 
light : 
‘Or "uy this maduess— why this wish to- 
night— 
This wish to sever— is thy soul estranged 


o 
From os Mi cherished,—or am I now 
changed 1— 
Well, be it so — forsake me if thou wilt, 
And wine be pangs more keen than 
conscious guilt ? 
But ah! not now—this wrathful tempest 
brings - . 
t Unerrins: death upon its roaring wings. 
“ When, fortune turning from our path 


&W&Yy, 
* Flings o'er our spirits but a darkor day 


ple 
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‘(When parting Hope no promise leaves "Behold. how rapidly the storm-clouda roll 


behind, 
“To cneer the murky ‘midnight of the 


mind ; 
"4 Tf. thon, this cold world force vur souls to 


part, 

“ Breaking this fragile, this devoted heart ; 

“Tf from the gathered sturm-cloud then, 
the bands 

t Of demons flash, like meteors red, their 
brands, — 

“ Let the wild tempest burst; afd if one 


cry 

s es from our anguished bosoms to the 
skv— : 

^ That wail of woe, if we of Fates complain. 

" phall rise with justice, tifough it rise ‘iv 
vain.— 

* But now to sever, even unbidden thus, 

“Who dreams how loug ?+-ah! no—'tis 
not for us— 

^ My fond entreaties shall thy purpose 
shake, 


“From heaven's blue face, like shrivelied 
leaf, or scroil. 

t The deep-toned thunder booms not on ihe 
breeze, 

' The pest sings not through the 
tamarind trees ; 

“The soft, transparent air, with perfumes 
sweet 

‘Just stirs th$ ripplets, murmuring at 
our feet— 

“Each star has set in heaven its urn of 


light. 

et ! that black cloud wears a border 
white; 

* While all beyend it is, of silver-—soon 

* Shall night behold upon ber throne, the 
moon— 

+ One A her progress shall but scarcely 
teil. 


‘ Ere JI return —no more to say farewell."— 
e 
XVII. 


“This heart no parting of to-mght shall Farewell !~alas ! that melancholy word 


break,” 


XV. 


There was that conscious firmness in her 
ton 


Comes spell-like on the heart whene’er ‘tia 
heard, ` 

As if the aniritSfrom that moment. were 

Bound with a curse to be dissevered ne'er. 

It. lingers on the ear, as if 'twould be 

Still sounding until slow Eternity 


ne, 
Which Hope but lends to trusting Love , Camo stealing o'er oxistence; and thers 


ulune, 


Seems 


That certainty which dwells perchanco; An umen in its echo, as in dreams 


buy 


he trusting maiden fondly seeks a sign, 


e, 
Unknown on earth, and least of all to love, — Her hope's mystorious history to divine. 


Why does the spirit thus itsclf deceive, 

And all its own fond flutteries believe ? 

Is it because these soft delusive dreams 

Like ratnbows glow with heavenly-painted 
beama. 

And that to make them, we even shed our 


tears, 
if the glad sunshine come from happior 
spheres ?— ; 


Alis! 'tis truo ; for when those beams have 
flown 

Tho tears remain, and they—aro all our 
own ! 


XVI. 


* Nay, I muet leave thee— passed is now my 


worl ; 
“And who has known me shrink from 
truth or paiu ? 
“Thou shalt not pine in solitude, sweet 
bird ! 
" Ere long PH warm thee in my treast 
again— 
& * + * * » 
* But one short hour shall raise its shadowy 
SCTO^h, 
“ Me and the light of those dear ores be- 


tween ; 
"That past, existence shall be one sweet 


dream, t 3 
“Stl lit, still gildcd by love's brightest Each man his charge | 


beum. =w ! 


Alt! there’s a mournful, a prophetic spell 
In the faint fall, cf carly love's farewell. 


XVIII, 


'Thev're parted—O ! that o'er the tried, the 


fon 
Should severed be, and find that all beyond 
That withering moment is but solitude ; 
And then the soul its dreury widuwhoud 
Bewailss in chaos!—Love's udiou, when 
apoken, 
Leaves nothing to the 
broken— . 
Of all the visions that once bright could be, 
Ot what remains?—nought but = ther 
memory !— 
They're partod.—With his band, that 
vutinw boli year 
For plunder armed, now quits his rocky hold. 
In starry fragments, b) the potent rtioke 
Of dashing onra. the crystal billow's broke ; 
The bark swims ou ward like a water spite 
At play heneath the beaute us eve of might ; 
Her pointed prow has kissed the mounlit 


strand, e 


heart for ever 


That now receives the Robber and his 


band— 


Then to the secret haunt, and there to each 
His desperate duty shall their caj tain 


each : p z 
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. We close our extracts from the Fakeer of Jungheerah, with a 
description of the night in which Nuleeni goes forth to search the 
battle-plain for her lover. 
lligh from her cloud pavilion, fleeey*white, |Though dread thine influence: tho soul of 
The moon rains down her xhowers of icy grief 

light, Wuos theo alone, for thou canst yield relief, 


And worlds in multitudes, resplendent, throng: Such as the dreams of waking life may ne’er 
Around her throne, like minstrela with their Bestow on buman suffering, and despair 


Loos nin. t i he f Now all around is tranquil as the sea 
arene TERATUR er ape ee breeze, When hushed it seems as in a reverie; 


That silent listens to their melodies. à A : 
The earth sleeps listless ;—she will wake again c, su pode spi ph A Kani rm 
When morning breaks her dream ; but shall Or deem yout mnndi imagining hèd found , 


Whoa main, her b ld b Som 1 to form itself iuto a sound— 
pon ner bosom cold she bears, lone of those thin ethereal tones that we 


A morning blushing ne ripe any (Oe Benz at night—the Dears beat mins 


han that above which seems for blias 109 Too pure for mortal ear, and earthly pain — 


B inr ud sleep! whate'er of nothingnc® BA Oa one npon Tae ra a ere 
p! nougingne’s Pale as embodied moonlight, glides a form, 


E "EUN it ia from theo :—but thot panst; Like a goft breexe, when silenced is the storm ! 
Tho Eig to whom Hope's joy-inspiring ane down to palling PLA iov: 
Has ONE asan but a sound; wieose being's Or loarn that earth lur nd Parr 

= r ar n Lalo Or BUuHering © SEIS 
That gloss to show bow al around ia dark—|" Ti poor Nuleni? * — + + + 

That the Fakeer of Jungheerah is not better known to the 
students of English literature, and that it seems to be totally 
unknown to this generation of fairly cultured men and womon, 
is due, in some measure, to the fact, that, as a rule, things Indian 
have a weak vitality. There is probably no society in the world 
which experiences more frequent changes, in so short a period, as 
the society which forms the brain and heart of India. One race of 
officials and merchants succeeds another; and a man toiling in 
the plains of India for half a century may see set succeed set, in, | 
ever vanishing trains ; and he himself, though known well per- 
haps to the men who formed society at his first coming, may, 
unless he is in some prominent position, be all but unknown to 
later comers. On the other hand, men who have made for 
themselves a fair reputation in India return to Britain, and expe- 
rience something of the spirit at least, of the lines— 

T “no one, now, 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 
Men, dogs and horses all are dead, 
l He is the sole survivor." 

The cultured and literary circle of which Derozio formed not 
the lbast ornament, fifty years ago, in Calcutta, would have 
added a lustre, and formed the centre of attraction, to any 
capital of Europe: Grant, Richardson, Parker, Calder Campbell, 
John Silk Buckingham, R., Haldane Rattray, and other men of 

e 


40 . 
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brilliant parts haye all but faded out, from the memory of India 
and her people; and if the memory of Derozio, the brilliant 
Eurasian lad, who gave such solid evidence of wide capacity and 
genius, has shared the same fate, it is‘ because the community to 
which he belonged, for which he laboured, and over which he 
threw the radiance of his genius, are so apathetic, so indiffer- 
ent to their own interests, aud apparently so ashamed of their 
origin, a8 to be deserted by the men who ought to organize and 
lead them on the path of progress aud sclf-helpfulness, and inspire 
in them a love fur the country whicli is their native land, instead of 
talking of Engla: as’ “howe,” claiming to be Englishmen, and 
learning to despise the race of their molhers, 

Of Derozio’s minor piec: s, .* The Enchantress of the Cave," 
is the longest. Jt is cust in the same dramatic mould that cha- 
racterises some portions of his “ Fakeer of Jungheerah,” and it 
exhibits a minuteness of detail, and a fidelity to nature, which 
mark some of his best procuctions. Like “the Fakeer of Jun- 
sheerah," the “Enchantress of the Cave” is strung on but a 
slender thread of narrative. The story may be briefly summaris- 
ed in a line or two; and even then, the tale, with the excep- 
tion of the interview in the cave, is rather hinted at than detailed. 

The night before a decisive battle is to be fought between Muham- 
madans and Hindus for tho mastery of India, Nazim seeks the 
enchantress of the cave to learn “ whether all is well” with his wife 
Jumeeli, whom he has left belind. He finds that the yeuth who 
had accompanied him to battle has deserted him, and he proceeds 
alone to the cave, In the '* Enchantress” he discovers Jumeeli, his 
wife, who had accompanied him to battle, disguised in male attire, 
and again assumed the guise of an enchantress, This is the whole 
‘story. The ride to the cave is thus described :— 


O'er many a hill he urged his horse, Aa wildly streamed his flowing mane ; 
Unchecked his speed, uncrossed his course, He champed the bit that galled him much, 
Tho rowel of his pur was red ; Then spiun: to Nazim's spurring touch ; 
Away like lightin;:-.llaft he sped’ Away he bounds— his speed might cope 
The bids rang wi. n his clattering tread ; With fli-ht of fleetest antelope ; 
Yet gallantly he urved him on, Now dew. the vale he wends, and now 
Tor the cave must ve gained ere rise of sun; Tas almosireas! ed the lofty brow 
llis courso like a mountaineers arrow | OF yondor hill-- and when ‘tis past, 

he key. He'll win the wished-for cave at last. 
Full forward he went—-th. ‘vino is leapt: "T.- won he's gone—no more I hear 
Tha’ milk white barb now neighei aloud, Tis charger’. tramp ring on my ear, 
And toss'd on high his crost so prend; Its very eelio now is atill, 
The white foam blanened bis bridle roin, And silent are the vale and hill! 


Fere is a picture of the cave and the enchantress which recalls 


some of the weird effects of the Legend of the Shushan :— 

Tis ateed is tied to a wit. -red tree, Her yollow skin is shrivelled and shrunk, 

And new ihe cavern enters lis; Her locks are grey, and her eyes are suuk, 
| And time has set ou her brow, it appears, 


And who ia the haz 80 wan aud grim 
That sita there, all regardless of him ? | T'ereliunce the seal of a hundred years, 
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A bundred years of sorrow and care— 


J15 


A cauldron is seething in that lone vave, 


Look, look on that brow--whut paleness is Which yawna like a desolate, loathsume 


there ! . 
And there's an unearthly flash in her eye, 
When first it is tized on a passer-by ; 
Her lips are parched, her jaws ara lank, 


The cave that shields her is dreary and 


grave; e. 
And she, the tenant who makes it her 


omo, 
Looks like an Afrit* escaped from tho 
tomb ! 


dank ; 
Here in its entirety is the Song of the Enchantress, The notes 
A to F, appended to %his poem, show an amount of out-of-the- 
way reading, and an acquaintance with le&endary lore, which exhi- 
ne in some fashion, one side, at least, of the wide reading of 
erozio :— 


t Oh ! Chuhulmonart is far from me ; ' But fled’s fhe Simurgh to the mountain 
* But there the treasure vf ages be; at stands 
^* Thore wiit thou find great Jemshid’s ‘ On the store** that ne'cr moves but when 
i "Lo — avers | Alla commands, 
nd Gian Ben Cian's bright diadem. '* Mid noxious winds, and vapours dam 
2 a reas wealth of th: Soventy-two Bae Love seldom flies to the warrior's camp : 
** But, creature of clay ! a * Once Rustum and Zal loved well, ‘tis 
4 They're far away — _ true, . 
t: Then why dost thou come to claim my Sinos then; such faith has been proved 
care s y fow, 
t ; * O ! com'st thou here like the nightingale 
“ The Seal § of the fifth king can controul rm. iip e. Jur 
tx Genius ani Giant, and Ogre and Ghoul; ; Jr afl ng Young cove to liat hie tl 7 
By its power the tidos of the sca are , F orgotting thy pain, play the tyrant's 


confined. nn X art 
^ It re ess tho fire, and it husies th oris she faithless, and hath sho fled 
PRINT 


‘To share with another her shame and 
beu * 

t There once was a charm in the opal stone 

To mako the false heart all thine own ; 

* But the Peri-King came and stole the 


i Buy, dest thou seek this talisman true! 

' fn its search there is many a peril to rue, 
** And ere it is won thou must wander far, 
© For buried it lies in Chuhulmenar. 


‘© To-morrow the leaguering cohorts assail gem, 

* The Hindoo, and well know I who will « and placed it in his own diadom ; 
prevail ; : ^ Since then, it has lost the potont spell 

e icis by thy pistols, und sabre, and "6 bind the trai! ind the filthleas well, 
shield. rgnet’s down there 

“That thou art just como from tho tented "m Ld org oe Mee 
field ; “To blicht the woe of an ovil h ur; 

" But there is no charm, savo the strength put ah ! tho swan with her crest of pride 
of thine arm, Sporns the purple Jumna’s tide. 

'" To vanquish thy foeman,and keep thec) They gay ‘twas told to seers of old 
from harm. that the faintest heart waxcd warm and 


" The friendly Simurghil bold, 
ethereal puth, 

* [t was once said, bore Tahamurath ; 

^ Pho wonderful bird o'er the dark desert, 
bore him, er 

«5 Tih all from Kaf to Kaff wag boforo him ; } ] 

* He touk from its bosom tho plumes for And. alas ! his regiing-y.luca ia there !tf 
his belm, , Lvery mystic speli and charm 

‘Then where was the power that he could)’ That yielded bliss, or kept from harm, 


not ó'erwhelm ? 


through th’ 
roug * If it could obtain, 


^ kegardless of y nin, 
And reckless of all that it counted loss, 
A plume from the wing of tho albatross— 
But that bird has poised him high in air, 


|| A fabu:-us bird Vide note D. 


* Th vere a kind or Medu:æ 
‘These were a kin € Froni one extremity of the earth to the 


Lamiæ suppcaed to be the most terriblo 


and cruel of all the orders of the Dives,” other. Vide note E. 
— Vide Vathek and d’ lferbelot. ** BSukhrat. Vide note F. 
+ Vide note A. tt it is suid that this bird sleeps while 


1 Vide noto lj. fying. PA 


8 The sealef Soliman Jared, Yide noto C 
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' 4 Ts fled, is fled like a dream of the night, How fresh and fair, how aweet and young 
*! Save one that I must not bring to light, It looked, as to the branch it clung ! 
t Save one that to name I must not dare— But when the*bough was riven away 


“ Then say, Oh ! say It ne'er survived the wreck a day ! 

** Why, creature of clay, Thou may'st have seen in many a grove 
'* Hither thou com'st to claim my caro f Ps non spring, p eae sore ! 
t What to me is Jemshid's gem, OW LAIF NUSEIBIS on My ee. 
“ Or the King of the Pori’s diadem ? Might giva & glow to the check of grief, 


“ Chubulmenar is a city fair, And evory odour that she shed 


u : 1,  Imparted sweetness ere ıt fled. 
ce i to me iy He Well Mare Thou then plrchanes didst rudely tear 


-- : i ! d 
" The fifth King’s seal on ihe wroteh| The Howret from its stalk, and wear 
Upon thy breast—but it perished there ! 


bestow 
‘ Whom slaves of Eblis * have wrung with So. "like the tendril to its vine 


‘ bd T Jumoeli's heart has clung to mine ; 
‘No victim am I of a spectre foul, "i And as the roso from its own tree 
“And why should I shrink from a hell. ‘Too soon she'd fade, if torn from mo, 
hound's how! ? And Oh ! I could not calmly die, 
“ I seek nui to eurb the chainless soa, Unti! I knew that all was well 


" And what are the winds and ihe waves to! With hor, who claims my latest sigh— 
mo " Ifthou thus much to me canst tell, 

" Cold, cold on the sod at dawn I may lio, It this, thy dark, prophetic oye 

t But somewhat I seek to know ere I die— ** Chn sco—I scek nor sign nor spell.” 

** "Tis not my doom—perchance that's sealed, 

t! And now too late to be repealed ; 

*! What'er it be, to heaven and it, 


" With faith and patience I submit ; ' There is a red streak in the east 

* But yet 1 could not brave the strife * Of coming iight it gives them warning 
Without the fears which now I foc], ‘ To glorious brightness now increased, 
^ Bears—not, alas ! for mino own lifo, * It shines upon the dews of morning. 


^ From me that seareea thought could steal. — * But where is Nazim, where his bride ? 
© Thou may'st have seen the tendril twine — ' To battle's red field, side by side 
« Around the groen bough of tho vine,— “ They're gone.”— 


NOTES. 


. tanee poets have made allusions to it. I 
(A) Oh ! Chuhulmenar is far from me. hope to be forgiven for having made men- 


Chuhulmennr is tho modern name tion of it here, as I have nowhere read of the 
JAetakbar. It signifies “forty pillars,” so gem of Jemshid being in Istakhar, although 
called (as Mra. Ramsbottom would say) that Sultan built that city. The story of 
becauso forty pillars were built in it by; this gmo, liko that of many wonderful 
Soliman Ben Daoud. Jt was known to the, things, scoms enveloped in a cloud of mys- 
Grecks by the name of Persepolis, so fa- tery, so that it may be all a fable, or I may 
mous in the history of ** Macedona’s Mad-; bo right. 


man," ero, it is said, are deposited the (C) The Seal of the fifth king can controul 


treasures of the seventy-two pre-adamilte : 
Sultans (about whom Mussulmans only Genius and Giant, and Ogre and Ghoul. 


retend to know avy thiug,) and the dia- The most famous talisman of the east was 
pi of Ginn Ben Gian, the chief of the the seal of Soliman Jared, fifth monarch of 
Genii, to whom the building of the prramids| the world, after Adam. It not only con- 
of Egypt, as well as the temple of Soliman, :rouled Genii and demons of all kinds, but 
has been ascribed Gian Hen Gian ia said the possessor of it had the entiro command 
to havo reigned two thousand years overlof the clements.—Vathek. Richardson. D' 
the Peris. Herbelot, 


(B) There wilt thou find great Jemshid's gem. (D) The friendly Simurgh. 


Jemahid's rem haa given birth to many “Rara avis in terris’ and wonderful 
oriental similes, and most of the Hindoos- siories aro told concerning it. For a more 


“The Muhammadan Pluto 
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particular account of it, I beg to refer the his helmet, and they have been since worn 
reader to Calif Vathek. FS by tbe most renowned warriors of tho oast, 

. , . Who consequently have never wnated 
(E) TiU all from Kaf to Kaf was before him. guccess.— Vathek. 


This mountain, which is no other than (F) To the mountain that stands 
Caucasus, was supposed to surgeund the On the stone thai ne'er moves but when 
world like a wall; and the sun, it was be. Alla commands. 


lieved, rose from one of 1ts eminonces, and 
set on the onposite—henco "from Auf to 
Kaf” signified from one extremity of the 
earth to the other. 1t was tf this mountain 
that the Simuigh bore Tahamurath through 
the air, and over the desert. From the Carthqu 
breast of this bird he took the plumes for 


In this abrupt fashion the tale ends, and the imagination is 
left to conceive what follows. *o . 

The rare merit of some of Sir Philip Sidney's sonnets is too 
well known, to require that their’ excellence should be dilated on 
here. The XXXIst of Astrgphel and Stella beginning 

With how sad gteps O! moon thou climb’st the skies, ` 
How silently, and with how wan a face, 


And the XXXIXth. 


Come sleep, O ! sleep ! the certajn knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low, 
are probably two of the most exquisite of the whole one hundred 
sonnets and songs of Astrophel and Stella; nevertheless we hazard 
the opinion that, with the exception of the XXXIXth there are a 
few of Derozio’s sonnets that come little, if anything, short in merit 
of some of the best productions of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
sonnets of the Eurasian lad, whbse Alma Mater was a Dhurrum- 
tolah Adventure School, who never travelled beyond the limits of 
Bengal, and whose chivalry, charity and purity in some respects 
resembled Sidney’s, the idol of Elizabethan England, are liktby 
to go down the stream of literature and time, side by side, with 
those of the representative of the “unstained young manhood” 
of England’s sixteenth century. ` 
Here are some of Derozio’s Sonnets :— 
TO THE RISING MOON. 


Why art thou blushing Lgdy ! Art thou [Now thou'rt ascending. melancholy queen ! 
ashamed 'But the red rose has siekened on t y cheek, 
To show thy full fuir face? Behind yon|Aud there thou wanderest, sorrowful and 


screen 
Of trees. which Nature has enrobed with 


This stone is called Su£hrat, and rosem- 
bles, or is thought to be,an emerald. On 
it stands mount Kaf ; and when Alla com- 
mands i or any of its fibres to movo, an 
ake is produced, 








And heediess whore thuu'rt straying, sad and 


green, palo, 
Thou stand'st as one whose hidden sins are Like grief-struck maiden, who has heard 
namod, | revealed 
To all the world, that which she wished con. 
cealed 


Like memory looking through the chinks 
of years e 


For some fair island apot upsoiled by tears, 


Peeping the 'eafy crevices between. 
Mas trusting loves, and hapless frailty's tale, 
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TO THE MOON. 
Lonely thou wandereat through wide heaven, Ah, no fft is that thou art too near earth 
like one Ever to witness fosy pleasures birth ; 


That has some fearful deed of darkness done, And ceaseless gazing on the thousand showers 
With grief upon thy cheek ; while sad Or ill that inundate the world of ours 

despair Has touclt2d thy heart, and bid thine aspect 
Coldly refuseth thee a shelter, whore 


be, 
ape might give thee welcome. Or hast|For our misfortunes, pale with sympathy. 
ou 


Warhod with pale light thy melancholy brow, 

Becau-e the dream's hope brought thee once, : 
have fled, s | 

And left the thoughts of sadness in their| 
stead ? 


These sonnets will probably recall to the reader's mind, the 
lines ** To the Moon" of P. B.'Shelley,— 


Art thou pale for weariness And ever changing, like a joyless oye 
Of oe heaven, and gazing on the That finds no objoct worth its constancy ? 
earth, 


Wandering companion|¢rs 
Among the stars, that have a different| 
birth, 


Derozio’s power of trausferring to inanimete nature the living 
passions, hopes, and fears, of human nature loses nothing when 
compared with Shelley. 

DREAMS, 


Dreams to the careworn soul are kindly given! Waking those fancies which, like scouts, arc 

Like revelations ¿f the joys of Leaven, hidden, 

Without a taint of earth—so warm, so bright, Until the brecze uron the flower hath ridden, 

Like spirits born of ‘happiness and light. Bringing to light those thoughts like pearls 

And it is this which makes me fondly deem that lie, 

‘That love's 4 vilded soft, ethereal dream! Till by thee drivon from obscurity, 

That dream once glided through my heart|They're brought for whiter necka.—O ! 
and brain, thus lovo shone 

Giving new life to every parched-up vein, Upon my spirit— dark since love is gone. 


NIGHT. 
I. II. 


For loneliness and thought this is Pis igh Night, O Night! thou hast a gentle 
hour :— ace 
Now that thou :mil'st so beautiful and Like n fond mother's smiling o'er her 
bright, child 
Oh ! how J feel thy soul-subduing power, I gaze on theo till my soul awells apnce 
And gaze upon thy loveliness, sweet] With thoughts, and aspirations high, and 


Night ! ild. 
There sails the moon, like a small silver Tis ever ao; and there be some who find 
bark | That when the eye is fixed on boundless 
Floating upon the ocean vast and dark: | Fpace, 
Lovers &heuld only look upon her light, |'»urning the earth, vast grows the giant 
And only vy her light should lovers nind, 
meet ; And seeks in sume bright orb « dwelling- 
They catch an inspiration from the sight. place. " 
And al! their words flow musically swoct, And it may be, that in my breast the fires 
Like the soft fall of waters far away ; , Of hope, and fancy, both sre buring 
Their hearts run o’er with gladness, till bright ; 
they seem : And all my aspirations, and desjres 
As if they were not beings of the day, May pass away,.e'en with tby shadows, 


But beautiful creations of a dream ! Night ! 
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But could my spirit fly from earth afar, Vv. 
"Twould dwell with one 1,lovo in yonder|This to the soul of feeling, sadness brings, 
lovely star. And painfn] thoughts of those who once 
III wero dear, 
$ ; But who, now far from bleak misfortune's 
Oh ! how fond memory in the calm of night sphere. 
Brings to the mind young love, though)},y on, from world to world, with golden 
,, love hath past, i ki -— wines; 
har os m enses eee a lir wakes in many an eye a hopeless 
: s : ear ; 
And which we once believed eculd always "Tis vainly shed, for still the fond heart 


last | clings 


uiia pe uc tee fal ots moon (Though sorrow all it’s best enjoyments 


flowera, , sear) i 
And lighted by Diana's purest beam, Unto the memory of vanished things !— 


Have youthful hearts enjoyed the passing TM Sonn "is gogo; and thus go those we 
^ 


‘lhe night winds wail; and thus for them 


hours ; , 
Aud as the lover named tho loved-one's we mourn; 


name, @ " - ® 
Pa'e grew her cheek, while glowed the The rem look down; thus spirits from 
fire within, . . potui : 
Like pure asbostos whiten.de by the} Hallow the mourner's tears upon the urn. 
flame ;— s Some thoughts are all of joy, and aqme of 
Then did the madness of his heart bogin ; woo: 


And then he gazed upon her forehead tair, Mine end in tears—they’re welcome—lot 
Then looked iuto her eyeseto see if love them flow. 


was there. VI 
al Y hat f ‘sighs that b 
Swift as the dark eye's glance, or falcon’s| * ° athe that flow. ye sighs that break tho 
flight. : 
Thought comos on thought, awakened by Aa tum do ye not relieve tho 
the night— The doadly wound, which Grief's envenomed 
And there are some which point toward dart 
the past, Gives to tho breast, whose blood must 
And fondly linger o'er life'a twilight sky, Btream unbound ? 
Hailing the sacred star of memory ; Ah ! no, it must not be !— tears p start, 
And thou, though lonely, thou, my poor| And sighs are heaved, and bl sinks 
heart, hast ä in the ground ; 
Much to muse over of past happiness ; But these bring no relief:—wo look 
And though "tis gone for ever, not the less around, 


Is it’s remembrance dear :—but lo! a cloud |But vainly look for those who formed a part 
Hath wrapt the moon, like beauty in aj Of us, as we of them, and whom we 


, shroud ! e wore 
Tush ! there is silenco— but methinks mine| Like gems ín bezils, in the heart’s deep 


car core. 
A distant, sweet, seraphic hymn doth|W hore are they now ?—gone to that *'nar- 


hoar— rov- celi 
The stars alone are watching from above, |Whose gloom no lamp hath broken, nor 
IIush ! 'tis the night wind's voice—ah ! soft shall break, 

as her's I love. Whose secrets uever spirit came to tell :— 


O! that their dav might dawn, for then 
: they would awuke. 

There are several other of Derozio's minor pieces that will well 
repay the reading, indeed, there isscarcely any thing he ever 
wrote, which does not bear the impress of his strong fertile ima- 
gination and his culture. The “ Poet's Habitation," the * New 
Atlantis," “ Ada, " * Address to the Greeks,” “ Poetic Haunts,” and 
the“ Golden Vase,” are of all them productions of which poets whose 
name is writteu in the roll of the immortals, and whose memory is 
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enshrined in the hearts of their devotees, need not be ashamed. 
The latter, the *Golden Vase," is a subject which has beer handled 
by poets since the days of Boccaccio. Keats dealt with it in his own 
melodious, sumptuous way, in his “ Isabglla, or the Pot of Basil.” 
Derozio has woven round the theme a simple thread of burning 
love and woman's constancy, and his independent, natural treat- 
ment of the topic ought to have earned for him a warmer recogni- 
Eun of his genuine capacity, and the possession of the true poetic 
nstinct. 

Derozio cannot claim to rank in the foremost line of great 
poets. His was the firat glad song of conscious power, poured 
forth, steeped in the'feeling, pasion, and imagination of his simple, 
boyish nature. Should the memoir which appeared in these pages, 
and this short notice of his poetry, in any way help to call attention 
to the brilliant lad, and his song of promise, they will have served 
their purpose, if they vindicate for him an humble place in 


Ovevcsscasne « the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live ggain 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
Iu deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims, that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night, like stars, 
And, with their mild persistence, urge men's search 
To vaster issues.” 


THOMAS EDWARDS. 


Arr, VL—HISTORIÓAL SKETCH OF PORTUGUESE 
INDIA. By E. REHATSEK. 


With a List of its Wiceroys, Governors, and Captains-General 
till 1881. . 


P ees having discovered the island of Mozambique and a 
portion of the coast of East Africa, Vasco da Gama sailed 
from Melinde on the 24th April 1498, taking with him a pilot to 
guide the Portuguese fleet to Iudia,"on whose shores he landed 
on the 20th May, at Calicut. ;lhus the possibility of reaching 
ludia by coasting along the "African shores and crossing over to it, 
was practically demonstrated” Vasco da Gama was at first well 
received in Calicut and obtained au audience from the Zamorin 
or king of Malabar, to whom he had brought letters from his own 
sovereign; but as these letters wero uot accompanied by rich presents, 
they made very little impression upou the Indian monarch, In 
short, the first welcome given to Vasco da Gama and his com- 
panions was soon changed to coldness, and the Portuguese 
commander returned, after a forced sojourn of a few days on shore 
(where he had been retained against his will by the intrigues of the 
kotwal, or governor, of the town) to his fleet, and, having received 
from the Zumorin a letter for the king of Portugal, set sail for that 
country on the 29th August of the same year, taking with him 
some natives and various natural products ef the country. In the 
course of his return voyage Vasco da Gama discovered, on the Mala- 
bar coast, the island of Angediva, which sti! belongs to Portugal. 
He arrived at Lisbon with the news of tho important discovery. 
which was destined to produce a comple:e revolution in the com- 
merce of Europe, to raise the political importance of Portugal to the 
highest pitch, aud to procure for its surereign tlie title of Lord 
uf the conquest, navigation and commerce of Kthiopia, Persia and, 

India ! 

The King, D. Manuel, at once, in 1500, despatched to India 
a fleet of thirteen sail, commanded by Pedro Alvares Cabral, who 
had orders to establish.a factory at Calicut, and was accompanied 
by a number of monks who were to preach Christianity to the Hin- 
dus. H®% arrived in Calicut with only six ships, four of the others 
having been lost in the region of the Cape of Good Hope, whilst 
of the three rymaining vessels one reached Portugal, where also 
another afterwards garried the news of the discovery of Brazil, 
and the third, separated from the flcet beyond the Cupe, strayed, 
through the ignorance of the pilot, into theeKed Sea and returned 
with difficulty. . 
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‘The influential people of Calicut received Pedro Alvares Cabral 
with the same fale professions of amity, and the same dissimula- 
tion as had already disgusted Vasco da Gama. This time, how- 
over, matters culminated in a brawl with the mob, in whicl 
Ayres Correia, the factor of Calicut, was barbarously murdered, with 
all the Portuguese who happened to be on shore. When Cabral 
arrived with some people from the ships, it^was too late; he could 
not save his countrymen, but he had the mournful satisfaction of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the town. Seeing that the Zamorin 
took no measures to chastise the assassins, Cabral set fire to all the 
vessels in port with tlicir cargoes, and, having bombarded the town 
for a whole day, sailed with ‘nis fleet to Cochin, where he arrived ou 
the 24th Decomber. Q1 

The Chief of Cochin was pleased with the arrival of the Portu- 
guese fleet, entered into negotiatious, and allowed four of its ships 
to be loaded with pepper. From this port, which became afterwards 
celebrated, Cabral sailed to Cananore (the chief of which, as well as 
that of Quilon, had sent him ambassaders to Cochin), where he 
anchored on the 15th January 1501, and, having loaded his ships 
with four thousand quiutals* of spices, made sail for Portugal, 
where he arrived safely, Joño da Nova then sailed to India and 
discovered the island of Ascension, as well as another which he 
called after his own name. He landed ‘on the Malabar coast at 
Cananore and established a factory there, as Pedro Alves had al- 
ready dove at Cochin. After a hot fight with the ficet of Calicut 
he returned to Portugal, discovering in the course of his voyage the 
island of St. Helena, which beceme afterwards the resort of the 
Portuguese Indian galleys on account of its excellent water. 

The admiral D. Vasco da Gama returned a second time to India 
,in 1502 with a powerful fleet, and bombarded Calicut, where he 
took many vessels belongiug to the natives, and, having loaded 
some of his own with spices, returned to Portugal, leaving 
Vicente Sodré with a flotilla to cruise along the coasts of India. 
The latter, however, lost many of his people and ships on an island 
near the straits of the Red Sea. 

When Francisco de Albuquorque, commander of one of the 
three flects which sailed in 1503 from Lisbon to the East, arrived 
in Cochin, he found the king much embarrassed by a war which 
the Zamorin was waging ugainst him on account of the friendship 
he had manifested towards the Portuguese. Accordingly the Por- 
tuguese commauder easily induced him to allow a fort to bd built 
for the defence of his own kingdom in the town of Cochin itself. 
This fort was forthwith constructed by the aid of another fleet that 
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arrived shortly afterwards In command of the great Affonsd de 
Albuquerque, Durifg this, his first sojourn in the East, he 
established the Portuguese factory at Quilon, it being the third 
founded by them in those parts, n.i counting that of Calicut, 
which existed only one day. 

Passing over the prowess displayed by Duarte Pacheco ín 
the defence of Cochit, the victories he gained over the Zamorin, 
the aid he afforded to the factory of Quilon, and other services 
done by him to his country ; passing over also the bravery of the 
new commander Lopo Soares, who bombarded Calicut more than 
once, and fought at Cranganore and, Pandhrano with the fleets of 
the Zamorin, we proceed to narrate the events which took place 
during the incumbency of D, Francisco de Almeida, the illustrious 
first Viceroy of India :—He embarked at Lisbon in the month of 
March 1505, commanding a ffeet of twenty-two sail, carrying one 
thousand five hundred soldiefs, many of whom were nobles. After 
some exploits on the east coast of Africa, he landed at Angediva, 
where he built a fort aqcording to the instructions he had received. 
In this small] island D. Francisco received the ambassadors of the 
chief of Onore, as well as proposals of amity from other Moslem 
chiefs of the vicinity, and, seeing the works of the fort in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state, he left the command of Angediva to 
Manuel Pezanha, who had arrived from Portugal, and sailed to the 
port of Onore. Meeting there with the same treachery that his 
predecessors had experienced at Calicut and other ports of this coast, 
he burnt al] the ships he found in the harbour, not, however, 
without encountering a furious resistance on the part of the 
natives. Then D. Francisco sailed with his flcet to Cananore, 
where he had an interview with the chief of the country, aud, 
having obtained permission to constryct a foit, he began the worlt* 
with all possible alacrity and the aid of Lourenzo de Brito, who 
had been appointed to the post and sent ont from Portugal. 

In conformity with his instructions D. Francisco assumed the 
title of Viceroy at Cananore, Shortly afterwards, hearing at 
Cochin the sad news that all the Portuguese residing in the fac- 
tory at Quilon had been assassinated, he at once despatched his 
own son, D. Lourenzo de Almeida, with a flotilla to avenge this 
offence, and learnt a few days afterwards that his orders had been 
executed by the burning of all the vessels in the port of Quilon 
with the majority of their crews. 

D.» Francisco crowned, in the name of D. Manuel, King of 
Portugal, the ton of the old King of Cochin, within the precincts 
of the fort of that town, and then despatched some loaded shir” 
to Portugal, the captain of one of which, beiug the first who sailed 
from Indig to Europe outside the channdl of Mozambique, dis- 
covered also the island of Madagascar. e 
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D. Lourenzo de Almeida, who commanded the fleet of cruisers 
along the coast, destroyed the ships of the Zamorin near Cunanore ; 
brought relief to Angediva, the defenders of which had been 
heroically contending for a long time against the Moslems who 
had besieged the fort. Thence he sailed to reconnoitre the 
Maktive islands and Ceylon, and brought the information to 
the Viceroy diat they would be suitable ass stations for watering 
and refittiug the vessels f Malacca and Sumatra. Having brought 
this danjcrous mizsion to a successful termination, he returned 
to Cochin, where he prepared himself for new adventures and 
combats. i 

The fleet which sailed to India in 1506 was commanded by 
Tristáo da Cunha, who chastised certain Muhammadan chiefs 
on the east coast of Africa, inimical to the Portuguese, paid a visit 
to the island of Madagascar, and co-operated with the great 
Affonso de Albuquerque, who was cruising along the coast near Cape 
Guardafui, in the conquest of the island of Socotrá. Arriving on 
the Malabar coast, he succoured the fort,of Cananore which the 
uew king of that country had attacked with such obstinacy that 
he reduced the Portuguese factory to the last extremity. Thence 
he sailed to Cochin in order to procure cargoes for the ships which 
he was to take to Portugal; but, learning that the Viceroy was about 
to attack some ship of Mekkah which had gone ashore at Panane, 
a harbour in the dominions of the Zamorin, he desired to accom- 
pany him in that expedition, aud returned to Portugal only after 
having participated in the victory. 

Meanwhile, in the year 1507, three fleets sailed from Lisbon to 
India ; and the Viceroy, D. Fraucisco de Almeida, having learned 
that the maintenance of the fort of Angediva would be more ex- 
' ‘pensive than its utility warranted, caused it to be razed. At the 
kame time Affonso de Albuquerque explored the coast and the 
Sea of Arabia as far as the Persian Gulf, and conquered Onnuz, 
Shortly afterwards young ID. Lourenzo de Almeida gloriously 
perished on the bar of Chaul, fighting, with his few ships against 
a large Moslem ficct, aud Affonso de Albuquerque having 
been appointed governor of India, Jorge de Aguiar took his 
place as commander of the fleet at the mouth of the Red Sea. 

Albuquerque met the viceroy at Cananore to take charge of 
the government, but D. Francisco refused to surrender his power 
before he had aveuged the death of his son, and sailed with the 
whole, fleet in search of the Musulméns. The first locality on 
which the fierce warrior vented his rage was Dabul, which he 
levelléd to the ground, and after robbing, slaughtering and burn- 
ing everything and everybody, he left the opulent town a de- 
serted heap of ruins! Thence he sailed to Chaul, the chief of 
whicu place, trembling with fear, became tributary to Portugal, 
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Sailing to Diu, the Viceroy encountered the united fleets of Melik 
Iyar and Mir Hüsbem, who had been the cause of his son's 
death, aud destroyed them. Returning to Cochin, D. Francisco 
levied tribute from vassal-chiefs, and, strangely enough, would not 
surrender the governmefit of India to Affonso de Albuquerque 
till he was captured and sent prisoner to the fort of Cananore, 
Whilst the contest between tho partisans of the Viceroy aud 
his successor still “continued, Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, who 
commanded a fleet of discovery to Malacca, arrived, and in his 
company the celebrated but disloyal navigator, Fernão de Magel- 
háes, who afterwards tried to deprive the Portuguese of the 
Moluccas in order to deliver them, to the Kjng of Spain. Diogo 
Lopes, unwilling to be mixed up if the contentions about the 
viceroyalty in Malabar, cqntinued his voyage and discovered the 
large island of Sumatra, and, landing afterwards in Malacca, 
concluded a treaty with the king and established a Portuguese 
factory, which was however* at once burnt by the people of the 
town. Not having sufficient forces to avenge the misdeed, he 
returned to Portugal, where he arrived safely in 1510. 

In March 1509 a fleet of fifteen sail, commanded by D. 
Francisco Continho, set out from Lisbon, with instructions to 
iustal Affonso de Albuquerque. Having arrived at Cananore, 
D. Fraucisco took with him the future founder of the Portuguese 
empire in the East to Cochin, where D. Francisco de Almoida 
at once surrendered the government to him. Shortly afterwards 
the deposed Viceroy embarked on his voyage to Portugal, but 
never reached that country, being killed by the natives while the 
ships were taking in water at a place called Agoada de Saldanha, 
on the east coast of Africa. D. Francisco Continho and the new 
governor now attacked with one thousand eight hundred troops the 
iown of Calicut, which was reduced to ashes; not, however, 
withont great loss to the Portuguese, D. Francisco Continho 
himself being among the slain. Returning to Cochin, Affonso 
de Albuquerque sent reinforcements to the fort of Socotrá, and 
got ready for undertaking a new warlike expedition. 

Goa then became the theatre of Portuguese valour, and 
was conquered by Affonso de Albuquerque, but again abau- 
doned in consequence of the great power of A'dil Khan, who 
besieged the town, which, however, on the 25th November 
1810, fell definitively into the power of the Portuguese. After 
havjug taken Goa from the Musalmáns, Affonso de Albuquerque 
encountered much opposition in establishing an administration and 
settling a Christian population; his genius, however, triumphed 
over all difficulties and he made Goa the capital of Portuguese 
India. During the above named year the fort of Socotra was 
z e 
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dismantled by an order from the Court of Portugal, which did not 
consider it worth maintaining, and on the 29d May of the next 
year this governor sailed with a large fleet to conquer Malacca. 

Affonso de Albuquerque captured five Guzerati ships during 
his voyage, and, on reaching the island of Sumatra, landed first nt 
Pedir, and then at Pacem, and was well received by the chiefs of 
both those porta, When the governor arrived in Malacca, he de- 
manded prompt satisfaction for the insults received there by Diogo 
Lopes, and, not obtaining any, he assaulted the town, but was 
obliged again to return to his ships, in spite of the prodigies of bra- 
very he had performed.. In a second attempt, however, he was 
more successful, and suljected «a portion of the island to the sway of 
Portugal; he established an administration in the town, to which 
he, with singular good tact, appointed natives of the various 
nationalities which inhabited it. Hg received embassies from the 
kings: of Java and Siam, despatched enyoys of his own to Pegu, 
had the Molucca and Banda islands reconnoitred, and returned to 
India at the beginning of the year 1512, leaving Ruy de Brito 
Patalim to be the first captain of Malacca. ^ 

Whilst the great Albuquerque was nbsent in Malacca, Goa 
was besieged by a Musalmán army, and reduced to the last ex- 
tremity ; its valorous defenders, however, did not give way, and 
were relieved by reinforcements which arrived with a fleet, from 
Portugal in 1511. 

The ship of Albuquerque was wrecked on the coast of Sumatra, 
but he, with the whole crew, embarked in another vessel and 
arrived safely at Cochin. Having there transacted business con- 
cerning this and other forts of Ináia, and having also despatched 
ships laden with pepper to Europe, the governor sailed to Goa, 
which was again threatened by the forces of the Sultán of 
Kejapur, took possession of the fort of Benasterim, which capi- 
tulated, and raised the siege of Goa. Negotiations with the Zamorin 
of Calicut ensued, and Albuquerque also received an ambaa- 
sador from the king of Alfyssinia, or Z"reste-Joáo, as the Portu- 
guese called him, as well as envoys from the chiefs of Ormuz, 
Narsinga, Cambay, and from Melik Yaz, the commauder of Diu. 

Having made all the necessary arrangements for the defence of 
Goa, Albuquerque ordered the construction of a fort at Calicut 
under an arrangement with the Zamorin, and ' appointed Francisco 
Nogueira captain of it. The governor then embarked with his 
best troops in a fleet of twenty ships, aud sailed to the straits of 
Bab-el-mandeb in February 1513. Before reaching them, however, 
he attacked Aden, escalading its walls with one thousand Portn- 
guese and four hundred Malabaris, but met with such obstinate 
resistance from the Arabs, that he retired to his ships after 
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having suffered a considerable loss of men. He desired to 
attack the town again and to capture it, but the season for entering 
tle Red Sea, to uavigate which was his chief intention, having 
almost elapsed, he abandoned Aden and entered the straits. 

Struggling with the difficulties of a perilous navigation 
unknown to the pilots, Aibuquerque entered thé straits of the 
Red Sea, but was unable to reach the port of Jeddah as he had 
intended. After various attempts, which proved fruitless on 
account of unfavourable winds, the fleet reached the island of 
Kámrán where it wintered, laden as it'avas with the spoils of 
numerous Musalmáu vessels which "ehe Portuguese had captured, 
plundered and burnt. The west-winds had, however, scarcely set 
in, when the fleet departed from Kámráu and landed at Mejám 
(Perim) at the mouth of the straits. There Albuquerque erected 
a large cross as a sign that he had taken possession of everything 
in the straits beyond this island, the name of which he changed 
to Vera Cruz. He then cast anchor near Aden, whence he de- 
apatched Ruy Galváo, with Jo%o Gomes, to reconnoitre the town of 
Zeilah on the African coast, an errand which they successfully 
accomplished and rejoined him. Aden being, however, now even 
more strongly fortified than when the Portuguese had first attacked 
it, a council was held at which it was decided not to assault it, 
but the bombardment resolved upon caused great havoc among 
the shipping in the harbour, nearly the whole of which was 
destroyed. The fleet sailed on the 4th August to India; and, 
landing at Diu, Albuquerque bad an interview with Melik Yaz, 
in which he agreed to receive a Portuguese factor who would 
superiutend the loading of a ship which was there for the purpose 
of receiving cargo. From Diu, Albuquerque sailed to Chae, 
where he captured several Musalináu ships, and at last arrived 
at Goa. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese of the port and town of Malacca 
were engaged in constant struggles, and whilst the commander of 
those seas defeated Javanese ficets, the governor of the town had 
to defend the walls of the town against the Malays. Fortune, 
however, smiled upon. the great Albuquerque. His envoys to 
Siam and to Pegu, as well as the captains wham he had charged 
to visit the Molueca islands, returned together to Qoa with the 
triumphent army of Fern&o Peres de Andrade, who scoured the 
seas, of Malacca and cleared them of enemies. The prudent 
governor was, however, not always bent on new conquests, but, 
desiring to maintain those already made, visited the forts of India 
during an interval *of peace, to see how they were governed. He 
sailed to Cananore, where he remained several days, and then passed 
on to Calfcut to inspect the fort in progress there. He also remained 
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a short time in Cochin, and then returned fo Goa to make pre- 
parations for a new expedition duriug the winter. Meanwhile he 
despatched his nephew Pero de Albuquerque, with four vessels, to 
the straits of the Red Sea, in order to capture vessels coming from 
Suez or Mekkah, and to proceed in the beginning of the monsoon to 
Ormuz to receive the tribute due there, and ‘report on the state of 
the fort which Albuquerque had begun to build in that island, and 
lastly to discover the island of Bahrain ín the Persian Gulf. When 
Pero de Albuqerque navigated to the straits, Diogo Fernandes 
de Bejo departed with an embassy to the Sultán of Guzerat, or king 
of Cambay, as the Portuguése preferred to call that Sovereign, 
in order to obtain, permission, to erect a fort in Diu. At the 
same time also Joao Gonzalves de Castello Branco went to pro- 
pose to the Sultán of Bejapur that ‘he. snould exchange a portion 
of the mainland belonging to him for permission to receive 
Persian horses into his dominions, which trade the Portuguese cun- 
sidered to be contraband except in Goa, their own port. From 
this proposal an idea may be formed of the power they already 
arrogated to themselves along the coasts of India at that time. 

In September 1514, the ships annually due from Lisbon 
arrived in Goa, and, when they had been loaded with spices in 
Cochin, again sailed home. Albuquerque fitted out a fleet of 
twenty-seven sail, with which he departed from Goa on the 2ist 
February 1515, and, after touching at Maskat, anchored at Ormuz 
on the 26th March. ‘There hé again took possession of the fort 
which the Musalmáns had occupied during his absence, made 
the necessary arrangements for its defence and appointed Pero 
de Albuguerque its commandant. Being very ill, he resolved 
(6 return to Goa, where Lopo Soares, his successor in the govern- 
ment of India, had already arrived; but, although Albuquerque 
reached the capital, he did not go on shore, but expired on the 
16th December 1515, on board the same vessel in which he had 
sailed from Ormuz. 

Lopo Soares de Albergaria, or Alvarenga, arrived with one 
thousand five hundred combatants, many of whom belonged to the 
highest nobility of Portugal. His arrival if the East was, however, 
coincident with the return to Portugal of all the brave and dis- 
interested cavaliers of the school of D. Francisco de Almeida 
and Albuquerque. After this period the conquerors applied 
themselves with much diligence to the acquisition of wealth, 
and their chivalry vanished. : 

As soon as Lopo Soares had provided. for the necessities of tho 
forts on the Malabar coast, he despatched a fleet to Ormuz, and 
another to China, and pvepared a large one in which he intended 
to sail up the Red Sea, as far as Suez, to attack the ships of the 
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Sultán of Egypt. He actually departed from Goa in February 
1516, and, on arriving at Aden, was received With much civility 
by the commandant, who offered him the keys of the place. This 
proceeding is explained by the fact tlt a fleet of the Sultán had 
recently paid a visit to Aden and much battered its walls with 
artilléry. The presence of the large fleet of Lopo Soares also 
contributed to the fmendly offer of the Arab commander, which, 
however, was not accepted, because Lopo Soares was unwilling to 
divide his forces by leaving a garrison in the fort, though he 
intended to take possession of it on his return from the Red 
Sea. Lopo Soares now entered the straits and touched at the 
island of Kamarán, where he found that four of his ships were 
missing. As he had obtained information from a Venetian barque 
he had met, that the fleet of the Sultan was iu the port of Jeddah, 
he sailed there, but, the ,euti&nce to the harbour being difficult, 
and the booty to beobtainédbin the town slender, probably because 
the inhabitants had removed their wealth to a place of security, 
a council of the captaips was held and the decision arrived at, that 
neither a descent upon the town, nor an attempt to burn the fleet of 
the Sultán should be made. Lopo Soares agreed in this decision 
and ordered the fleet to sail immediately to Kámrán and winter 
there. As soon as the weather allowed, the fleet cruised about 
in search of the exit from the straits of the Red Sea and cast 
anchor at Zeilah, which Lopo Soares destroyed by fire, on the 

retext that its inhabitants had greatly favoured the ships of 
the Sultán, but most probably from disgust at the bootless 
expedition he had undertaken., Returning to Aden, he found 
that the commander had changed his mind and was unwilling 
to become tributary to Portugal. Finding also that his forces 
were not capable of taking the fort, that his provisions, whioh- 
were running shorl, could not be replaced by fresh ones, and that 
even his water was giving out, hie determined to sail with all speed 
to the port of Barbora, but a terrible, storm dispersed the ships, 
all of which perished with their crews, except that of Lopo Soares, 
who arrived safely init at Ormuz. Such was the miserable fate of 
this piratic expedition ! That year, however, was disastrous to the 
Portuguese by land also, as the people of Goa, who had made an 
incursion upon the continent, were driven back with great Joss and 
besieged. The garrison of Malacca was in the saine plight, and 
suffered not only the miseries of a siege, but also those of famine, 
As goon as the governor reached India, he met the forccs which 
had recently arrived from Europe, and sent reinforcements in various 
directions. He despatched a. ship to the Maldive islands, aud a 
small - fleet commanded by Antonio de Saldanha to the coast of 
Arabia, and burnt the town of Barbora, neag the harbour of Zeilab, 
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In September 1518 the governor sailed with a fleet of seventcen 
ships from Cochin: to Ceylon, with the intention ef building a 
fort there. On his arrival he met with resistance, and, disembark- 
ing at Colombo with his troops, attacked, the natives, devastating 
their possessions with fire and sword, to establish Portuguese 
supremacy. Shortly afterwards he accepted proposals of ‘Speace 
from the sovefeigu of the island, who became a tributary to 
Portugal, and with the, aid of the workmen he had sent, the 
building of the fort was promptly completed in the month of 
November of the same year. Duarte de Coelho concluded peaco 
in the name of the Kjhg of Portugal with the monarch of Siam, 
whilst Feruuo Peres do Andsfde scoured the seas of China and 
cast anchor at Canton. 

His term of thrée years of* government, which was tho usual 
period—as also that of the captains: and, most of the officers in 
the forts of [ndia—having expired,, bopo Soares was relieved 
of Lis office by Lopes de Sequeira, the discoverer of Malacca, 
aud fonner captain of Arzila, and returned to Portugal in January 
1519, The new governor immediately began taking energetic 
measures to carry out the instruetions which the king had given 
him. He despatched Joño Gomes Clieira-dinlieiro to the Maldives 
in order to construct.a fort in the principal island; then he 
procceded in person to quell tho disturbances of Batiealá, and 
compelled its governor to pay the tribute he owed. Le also 
despatched Autonio Saldanha with a fleet to cruise on tho 
Arabian coast, and to winter in Ormuz., He sent Simão de 
Andrade, brother of Fernão Peres, as commander of a flect 
to China, and charged Antonio Correia to conclude peace with 
the king of Pegu. The town of Malacca being much dis- 
quieted by its turbulent neighbours, especially by the king of 
Kintam, Diogo Lopes hastened to send reinforcements there, which 
arrived just iu time to enable the defenders to become aggressors, 
and to chastise those who had attacked Malacca by sea, as weil as 
some chiefs of the island of Sumatra, who had done so by land. 

On the 13th February 1520 the governor set out in person at 
the head of three thousand combatants, consisting of Portuguese 
and natives, with ten large ships, two galleons, five galleys, two 
chartered ships, two Latin carravel: aud oue brigantine, with the 
intention of sailing up the Red Sea, erecting'a. fort in one of its 
islands, and destroying the Tu.kish fleet, The first of these 
juteniions could not be realised, because no materials were at 
hand for building, or provision made for victuallipg a fort in 
the island of Massowa, where the fleet was anchored for some time ;,. 
ns to the second, its exeention was impossib]6, because no Turks 
could be found. The governor nevertheless profited by this 
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opportunity in the best way he could, and made a treaty of 
peace with the king of Abyssinia in the port ef Arquico, through 
his chief captain, to whom he also eutrusted an ambassador to 
his sovereign from the king of Portugal, namely, D. Rodiign de 
Lima with thirteen persons in his -uite, as well as the euvoy 
from Abyssinia who had been in Goa, and was there knowu by 
the name of Padre Matheus. . 

After: wintering in Ormuz’ with a portion of his flect, Dingo 
Lopes returned to India, despatched laden ships to Portugal, 
and got a flect ready to attack Diu. Meanwhile, Ruy de Mello, 
captain of Goa, succeeded in obtaining possession of a portion of 
the continent adjoining the island, *avhilst tha kine of Narsinga 
and the Sultan of Bejapur were waging war against each other and 
had no opportunity to interfere. Captain Lopo de Brito, in the fort. 
of Ceylon, was less successfuk having been five mouths besieged 
hy great numbers of Hindus and Musalmáne. and being almost 
ready to ‘capitulate when reinforcements from Cochin reached 
him. 

In the very beginifing of 1521 the governor sailed with a great 
army to Diu, bent ou attacking the town. Considering, however. 
the state of defence in which he fonnd the harbour, and the 
votes of all the captains of the fleet, he desisted from his under- 
taking, wintered at Ormuz, and despatched ships on various ex- 
peditions according to the orders he had received from Portugal. 

Jorge de Albuquerque went to Pacem for the purpose of 
installing ou the throne the heir of the legitimate king, who had 
fled to India to escape being assassinated, as his father had been. 
Jorge de Albuquerque made the new monarch a tributary of 
the Portuguese crowu, erected a fort on the bar of the river, 
and weut to Malacca, whence he sent Antonio de Brito to the 
Molucca islands in order to build a fort at Ternate; but 
Antonio de Abreu was the first, who had by order of 
Affonso de Albuquerque, conquered these islands of Oceania, 
and gradually visited Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Jidore," and 
others, meeting with a friendly reception at the hands of the ma- 
tives in all of them. Others met with the same success in those 
regions after him. ayd Antonio de Brito hkewise, although a 
Spanish fa@tory had already beeu established at Ternate, where 
he laid the foundations of the fort of S. João Baptista de "l'ernate 
on the 24th June 1522. At that time, however, D. Duarte de Men- 
ezes governed [udia, his predecessor Diogo Lopes having depart- 
ed fo Europe after commencing the erection of a fort at Chaul, of 
which he appointed Henrique de Menezes the first commander. 

The new goverifor at once began the business of administration 
with activity and prudence, in couformity with the iustructions ho 
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had bronght from the Court of Portugal. On the pretext that the 
income of the State in Ormuz was being robbed, the king of Por- 
tngal determined to appoint his own officers to take charge of 
the custom-house of the town ; but the sovercign of the country, 
to whom this great zeal for his interests appeared suspicious, ordered 
his officious protectors to be attacked in the night, and many of them 
perished fighting, whilst the rest sought refuge in the fort. When, 
however, the Musalmáns saw that; in spite ‘of the siege by water 
aud by land to which they had subjected the fort, they were unable 
to get rid of a handful of Portuguese, they set that famous and 
once welthy town on fire, and emigrated to the adjoining much 
"arger island of Kishim. D. Luiz de Menezes, who arrived. with 
rcintorcements seut by the governor of India, succeeded in again 
making peace with the kiug of Ormuc, and delivering the few 
defenders of the fort from the imminent peril in which they 
were ‘placed. ele 

About this time also the portion of the mainland near Goa, which 
Ruy de Mello had taken a few years before, was lost, and the gover- 
nor was yet unwilling to recover it, because of the peace which 
subsisted between the Sultán of Bejapur and the Portuguese. Nor 
was Martin Affonso de Mello Continho more successful in the ex- 
pedition he undertook in 1522 for the purpose of erecting a fort 
in China. He met with such a reception from the fleets of tho 
Celestial Empire, that he remained scarcely a fortnight in those 
seas. D. Sancho Henriques fared still worse, and many of his people 
lost their lives fighting against the king of Biutam, who was 
likewise vietorious in combating the Portuguese. During the 
same year also the foundations of the town of S. Thomé, at a short 
distance from anciont, Moliapár, on the Coromandel Coast, were laid 
by the Portuguese. 

"In 1524 the Count and Admi.al D. Vasco da Gama arrived, with 
the title of Viceroy of India. He brought orders to raze the forts 
of Quilon, Ceylon, Calicut and Pacem, and to build one in Sunda, 
but eould not execute them, as he died three months and twenty 
days after again obtaining sight of the coast of India, which he 
had discovered twenty-seven years before. 

His successor, D. Henrique de Menezes, burnt places belong- 
ing to the Zamorin, such as Pausne and Coulete, whfth incensed 
him so much against the Portuguese in the fort of Calicut, that 
its defenders were obliged tc destroy it, after sufteriug, great 
hardships, and seek safety in flight. About this time D. Rod- 
rigo de Lima returned from Abyssinia, accompanied by an 
ambassador whom the sovereign of that country had sent to the 


king of Portugal. Y. 
‘rhe town o£. Malacca had, from the day of its conquest, enjoyed 
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but few intervals of tranquillity, and had also suffered roverses, 
chiefly at the hauds of.the king of Dintam. At last, however, Pero 
Mascarenhas assumed the offensive and destroyed his town. In the 
Molucca Islands, too, war broke out. Jidore was destroyed by the 
captain of Ternate, and the Purtugu:-e were alternately at war 
with the natives, and with the Spaniards, who desired to obtain 
possession of these islguds.  . ° 

Passing over in silence the cbntest between Pero Mascarenhas 
and Lopo Vaz de Sampaio for the right of governing India, as 
well as the prowess of the latter by sea, and the aid affurded by 
him to the Portuguese establishment in Ceylon, we take notice 
of the arrival in Ormuz of the new gpvernor of India, Nuno da 
Cunha, after having spread dismay along the coast of Eastern Africa. 
When he arrived in Ormuz,ethe irritation was*great in the island, 
but he succeeded in calmipg it and maintaining Portuguese 
supremacy. He met therealso Captain Belchior de Sousa Tavares, 
who had sailed up the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and was 
returning from Bozrah, where he caused the Portuguese arms to 
be feared. Being informed that every thing was at peace in those 
regions, Nuno da Cunha sailed to India, whence he sent his 
predecessor, Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, a prisoner to Portugal. He 
then provided for the necessities of the strongholds iu Malabar, 
pursued the foes of the Portuguese by sea and by land, and spread 
terror along the coast of Guzerat through his Captain Antonio 
da Silveira. Some important towns, such as Surat, Reirer and 
Agacim, were first sacked and then burnt by the Portuguese. 

Whilst Heitor da Silveira resolved to make Aden tributary to 
Portugal, Nuno da Cunha undértook an expedition to Diu. In 
his voyage he touched at Damaon, the port of which had long 
been abandoned by its Portuguese garrison, and was now held b 
the Sultán of Guzerat. He externrnated the inhabitauts of tie 
island of Beth, where he had met with furious resistance, and 
which was then surnamed the island of the dead. On arriving 
at Diu he commenced to bombard the fown, but was obliged to 
desist, because some of the best guns he had brought burst, 
and because the place was better defended than he had sup- 
posed. He then built a fort in the harbour of Challeh with the 
consent of the Zamorin in whose possessions it was ; and its first 
captain was Diogo Pereira (1531). He also sent Diogo da Silveira 
to burn and destroy the towns of Patane, Pate and Mangalore. 
At that time conflagrations, plunder and slaughter: accompanied 
the “Portuguesa wherever they set foot; and their name be- 
came execrable in consequence. In 1533 the town of Bassein 
succumbed in its turn, and was entered and destroyed by Nuno da 
Cunha, who razed it to its foundations, Afterwards the Sultén 
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of Gnuzerat ceded the: island on which the town was situated, 
together with the adjacent mainland, to the King of Portugal. The 
next year the fort of Damaon was razed by Martim Affonso de 
Sousa, the captain of the Indian seas, and shortly afterwards the 
fort of Diu was built in accordance with a treaty between the gov- 
ernor of India and the Sultáu of Guzerat. This success gave 
occasion for the daring feat of Diogo Botelho Pereira, who carried 
the good news to the king of Portugal, and arrived from India in 
a very sinall vessel. The new fort of Bassein was begun on the 
same occasion. 

Nuno da Cunha recovered the mainland adjacent to Goa, 
whilst Martim Affonso de Sousa, on his part, chastised the sovereign 
of Calicut ; but the same goud luck failed the Portuguese in Malacca 
and in the Molucca islands, where their blood was shed not only 
by foes, but by themselves in the inglorious contests with each 
other in which they indulged. The fut of Diu was likewise in 
great jeopardy. Its captain, Manuel de Sousa, naving been 
killed by the Moslems, and their Sultán Bahadur Shab in his 
turn by the Portuguese, Antovio da Silvaira de Menezes took 
the command of the fort, and had to endure a close siege by 
water aud by laud, in which the forces of the Turkish Pasha Sulei- 
man were united to thosc of Guzerat, commanded by Khajah Sufur 
or Já'far, till at last the siege was raised aud peace concluded when 
D. Garcia de Noronha, the new Viceroy, went in person to Diu, 

Antonio Gulvio, who was at that time governing the Molucca Ts- 
lands, founded a seminary to ivstruct the youth of that archipelago 
(1530). and sent missionaries to convert the polytheists of Celebes 
aud Macassar, and the ship in which they sailed, with Captain 
Francisco de Castro, being thrown out of its route by a storm, 
caused him to discover the yet unknown islands of Mindanan in 
1540, whlile it was only three.years afterwards that Bernardo de 
Torre,again found them. In 1840 also the Franciscan Vicente de 
Lagos established the college of St. Thiago at Craugauore for the 
purpose of educating the children of Hinda converts to Christianity ; 
and in 1541 the seminary of Santa Fé at Goa, afterwards traus- 
formed into a Jesuit college, was founded, 

D. Esteviio da Gama, the successor of D. Garcia in the govern- 
ment of Judia, sailed with a large fleet to the Red Sea, and after 
various succosses in different places on those. shores, he left many 
noble cavaliers in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
despatched his own brother D. Christováo with four hundred 
soldiers to the king of Ethiopia (Abyssinia), a great friend or the 
sovereign of Portugal, tobe his body-guard (1541), uud intended 
also to invest Suez, but, finding from the state ef defence in which 
that harbour was, that he would meet with great resistance, ho 
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returned to Iudi& in order to despatch the usual laden ships to 
Kurope, and to prepare himself for a new campaign. 

Japan was discovered in 1542 by three Portuguese, Antonio 
Mota, Francisco Zeimoto and Antonio Peixoto, who traded in a 
small Junk to the port of Chinchen, and were thrown by a typhoon 
among that archipelago. At that time the Portuguese had already a 
provisional establishment in China, namely, at Liampo or Ningpó, 
whence they were expelled. Those who had uot perished in 1542 
went then to Chinchen in the same empire, and afterwards, in 1542, 
to Macao, which the Chinese,Government had ceded them. 

Martim Affonso de Sousa, who was tho spccessor of D. Estevão 
in the government of India, destroydü the towh of Datecalu, and 
committed other mischief in India by sea and by land, In his 
time the Molucca Islands fame Altogether into the possession of 
the King of Portugal, their mst sovereign having constituted him 
his heir; and the same thipg took place with the provinces of 
Bardez and Salsete, on the mainland of India,in 1543, but by 
a treaty. 

During the ineumbeñcy of the next governor D. João de Castror, 
the memorable second siege of Diu took place, its brave commander 
being D. João Mascarenhas, The governor himself, having arrived 
with reinforcements, put an end to the siege, and destroyed the 
chief places along the coast of Cambay. Not long afterwards 
D. Jorge de Menezes took the town of Droach (1547) whilst 
Antonio Maria Barreto marched. fighting and conquering, through 
the island of Ceylon, and D. Diogo de Almeida, the captain of 
Goa, routed the enemies on the mainland of Salsete.  Afterwartis 
Joño de Castro took the fort of Ponda, despatched his son 
D. Alvaro to Surat, bombarded the towns of Pato, Patan and 
Dabul, attacked the province of Salsete and devastated the whole 
northern coast. Covered with glory and. honored with the title of 
Viceroy, D. João de Castro died at Goa, after having surrendered 
the government to the Bishop, D. João de Albuquerque. 

The government of India being vacant, D. Jodo Mascarenhas 
was to have taken charge of {t first, and then D. Jorge Tello. As 
they, however, departed to Portugal, a third noble, Garcia de Sa, 
became governor, but, dying after a short tenure, was succeeded 
by a fourth, namely, Jorge Cabral. 

At this time (1550) envoys from Barcelore arrived in Goa, offer- 
ing the vassalage of the town, and promised to pay annually 
500 fardos * of rice, The Portuguese, however, continued to fight 
incessantly in Malacca, Ceylon, Ormuz, the Moluccas, and the 
‘coast of India became the theatre of perpetual warfare, The 


— 











* One fardo meana forty-two Portuguese pound, 
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defenders of Maskat were, however, unsuccessful, and were, in 
1554, compelled to surrender the place to the Turks, who had 
besieged it. After that D. Constantino de Braganza took the town 
and fort of Damaon, and still later the town of Jafuapatam, By his 
orders Luiz de Mello da Silva destroyed also the town of Manga- 
lore, and chastised the population along the coast of Malabar 
which had conspired against the Portuguese fort of Cananore, 

Henceforth the glory of the Portuguese in India began steadily 
to decline, and D. Luiz de Athaide soop found that several kings 
of India had entered into a league to oppose them. They besieged 
Chaul, Goa, Onore, which the Portuguese defended bravely, but tlie 
garrison of Challelf was compelled to surrender. After that the 
Court of Portugal came to the determination to divide Portuguese 
India into three governments, &ppoimting D. Antonio de Noronha 
over the countries situated between ¢’ape Guardafu, and the island 
of Ceylon ; Antonio Moniz Barreto over.a portion of Pegu as far as 
China, and Francisco Barreto over the eastern coast of Africa. This 
division lasted, however, but a short time, and the government of 
all the eastern possessions of Portugal contirfued to be administered 
by one viceroy until the captaincy of Sofala and Mozambique 
was detached from tho Government of India. 

The following were the chief forts that hoisted at this 
time the Portuguese standard in the East :—Diu, Damaon, Goa, 
Bassein, Chaul, Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Cananore Cranga- 
nore, Colombo, Cochin, Coriate, Calaiate, Ormuz, Malacca, Ternato, 
Tidore, Amboyna, Salore, Timore and Macao. 

iu 1518 the inhabitants of Barcelore made a treacherous at- 
tempt to take the fort of that’ name, but it was suecoured in 
time by the reinforcement which the Viceroy sent, and continued 
under Portuguese jurisdiction. In 1584 a Portuguese custom- 
house was established at Cechin, after serious resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants. In 1885 a new fort was built at 
Panane, a harbour of the Zamorin, the first captain of which was 
Ruy Gonzalves de Camará. In 1586 the number of the judges 
inthe supreme court of judicature at Goa was augmented, new 
appointments of magistrates were made, and men of education 
installed as comptrollers or auditors (ouvidores) in the forts, In this 
year also the ship * S. Filippe,” which was returning from India with 
a valuable cargo, was taken near the Azores by the Eng- 
lish fleet, commanded by Drake. D. Pauio de Lima, the Cap- 
tain of Malacca, entered and destroyed the town of Jor, but the 
fort of Colombo underwent a close siege, and was bravely defehded 
by its captain, Jo&o Correia de Brito. : j 

In 1594 tbe Portuguese took a Moslem fort called “ Morro de 
Chaul,” opposite the town of that name, because it incommoded 
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and commanded the Portuguese fort .with its artillery. In 
1596 D. João Perea Pandor, the king of Ceylon;died, but, he hav- 
ing made the king of Portugal his heir, the latter was proclaimed 
sovereign of the whole island in the town of Colombo, 

At this time the Hollanders already began to nfest the Indian 
seas and to harass the fort of Malavea, but encountered heroic 
resistance on the part of .the Portuguese. While hostilities 
continued in the East, the provident Government of Lisbon 
authorised the viceroys and.governors to bestow dowries upon noble 
girls whose fathers had fallen in combat, In 1595 a custom-house 
was established at Damaon ; and Furtddo Mendonza Ínaugu- 
rated the beginning of the seventeenthecentury hy his famous vic- 
tory over, and capture of, the pirate * Cunhale," a rebellious vassal 
of the Zamorin, who was* afterwards beheaded at Goa, Imme- 
diately afterwards Salvador Ribeiro de Sousa, who had been, pro- 
claimed king of Peg, at the, demand of the king of Portugal, sur- 
rendered the fort of Sirio to an envoy of the Viceroy nnd aban- 
doned his possessions ; tbis, however, proved to be a political error 
of the Portuguese Govefnment, for which it was punished by again 
losing the fort, together with its Captain Filippe do Brito Nicote 

in 1613). 

By Rb n between the Viceroy of India and the Nawáb, 
the first Portuguese factor was in 1611 appointed at Surat. 
When D. Jeronimo de Azevado hecame Viceroy in 1612 and left 
Ceylon, which he had governed eighteen years, the greater portion 
ef that island was subject to Portugal. D. Jeronimo brought 
immense wealth to Goa, which he spent with the liberality of a 
prince, but- he was not very happy in his new government. 

The English now made their appearauce hefore Surat with 
one ship aud a patacho (small vessel) only, but the captain of the. 
port could effect uothing agalust thém, although he attacked them 
with four galleys, their meu being well trained and their artillery 
good, whilst his were mostly ignorant Malays, and his guns 
few. The decadence of the Portuguese in the East had now 
become so evident and palpable, that even the most incredulous 
and blind could perceive it. Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, who had 
been expressly sent from, Europe to inspect the forts of India, found 
everything in the greatest disorder, aud Antonio Burreto da Silva, 
who proceeded as ouvidor (auditor and comptroller) to Malacca, 
found most of the artillery of the place dismantled, and the 
inhabitants divided into factions, in arms, and doing each other 
more‘harm than they had ever suffered from the Hollanders, 
the Achiuese,*the Javanese or the Malays In 1613 the ambassa- 
dor of the Shah of ePersia, who had returned from his mission to 
Portugal, arrived, aud in his company D. fr. Autonio de Gouveia, 

z 49  . 
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ihe first bishop of Sirene, who was vested with the charge of the 
Christian flock of «Persia, but who never went beyond the fort of 
Ormuz, ou account of news he had received from the missionaries 
of Persia who were suffering persecution in that country. 

The contests in the vicinity of Chaul and Bassein continued, 
and the captain of the latter place courageously defended himself in 
the fort, and sfterwards carried fire and sword into the surround- 
ing country. The town.of Gogo iù the peninsula of Cambay, was 
taken and destroyed by the Portuguese in 1614, and the towns of 
Pore, forty leagues from Diu, of Broach and of Barbute, shared 
the same fate, 

The fleet which arrived «in 1615, brought the strange decision 
that all Government posts should be sold, and the money thus 
obtained applied ‘to public purposes. At that time social 
morality was already low enough, but it reached its worst depth 
when the doors of preferment were opened to money only, and 
closed to merit and honorable emulation. 

Sebastido Goncalves Tiban, desirous of reconquering Pegu, 
obtained reinforcements froin the Viceroy of India and burnt the 
fleet of the king of Arracan in 1615, but, having been taken 
prisoner in the island of Sunda, expiated his cruelties on 
the scaffold. Iu the.same year the fort of Cranganore suffered 
a close siege, which was raised by D. Bernardo de Noronha ; at 
the same time D. Diogo de Sousa burnt in the port of Calicut a 
ship laden with rich merchandise belonging to the Zamorin. 
In 1616 Ruy Dias de Sampaio was charged to restore 
peace at Meliapur, where it had heen shamefully disturbed by the 
Portuguese inhabitants, who fought against each other with the 
obstinacy of sworn enemies. Shortly afterwards, also, the instigators 

_of the rivalries between the people of Chaul and Bassein, and 
among the inhabitants of Turapur and Tannah were chastised. 
In connexion with these internal troubles, the Portuguese arms 
suffered all kinds of reverses both by sea and by land, during this 
unhappy epoch, in which the power of the English and of the 
Dutch fleets increased, and contributed to the decay of the 
Portugue e. In this manner Ormuz was lost for ever in 1622. 

The moral gangrene of Portuguese India had now made such 
progress, that not even the capital punishments to which some 
of the first nobllity had been condemned for extortion, brutality, 
or cowardice, could arrest its march. In 1622 and 1623 even 
the elements appear to have conspired against the fleets of 
Malabar ; in 1624, however, the Portuguese again foughw vic- 
toriously in the Persian Gulf under the famous Cuptains, Nuno. 
Alvares Botelho and Ruy Freire de Audrado, as well as after- 
wards on the Malacca coast again, under the command of Botelho, 
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one of the last heroes of India. In the same year, on the 12th 
May, the Portuguese-took possession of the island of Cambolim, 
-which was ceded to them by the sovereign of Canara. But in 
1633 they lost Golim (Hooghly) in the kingdom of Bengal, and 
all who dwelt in that flourishing settlement were slain by the troops 
of the Mogul emperor ; a few years afterwards (in 1639), however, 
when one of his powgrful armies besieged Damaons the Portuguese 
repulsed it after a sanguinary cómbat. The successes were, how- 
ever, now getting rare in comparison tothe reverses of fortune ; 
the golden periods of the A]buquerques, of the Pachecos, and of 
the Cunhas had totally disappeared. Jt 

Malacca followed the destiny of Otmuz ; its Captain, Manuel de 
Sousa Continho, yielded to the combined forces of the Hollanders 
and the subjects of the king® of Pam, and sutrendered the place 
in 1641, after a siege of twenty-five months, which he resisted 
with heroic bravery. At the same time the news arrived in Goa 
that some Portuguese had Dos killed in Japan, aud that com- 
merce in that archipelago was entirely interrupted. Even the 
capital of India itself, besieged as it was by the Hollanders, 
well nigh fell a prey to the destiny that had overtaken the above- 
mentioned two places which the great Albuquerque had 
conquered. i 

Amid the sad decadence of the Portuguese arms, the Holy In- 
quisition of Goa, not to be surpassed by tlic atrocities of Japan, 
lit the flames of persecution, and presented that city in 1650 with 
tho first spectacleof an auto de fé, whilst the proud nobility of Portu- 
guese India, with D. Braz de Castro at its head, kindled the 
torch of rebellion, and seditiously deposed the honest and disin- 
terested Viceroy the Conde de Obedos in 1653. ‘The forts of Ma- 
labar, occupied and maintained by the prudence and valour of the. 
first conquerors, began to fall gradually into the hands of the 
Moslems or the Hollanders. In 1652 Barcelure lowered the Por- 
tuguese flag after a long resistance ; and Mangalore with Onore in 
1653 ; Colombo surrendered in 1657, its Captain Antonio de Sousa 
Continho, aged seventy, having within the crumbling walls ninety- 
four wounded and starving companions. Quilon surrendered in 
1658, Cranganore in 1662, Cananore and Cochiu in 1663, Lastly, 
Bombay became a British possession bya treaty dated the 23rd 
June 1661, and was finally surrendered in 1665. 

Meanyvhile, the Sultán of Bejapür invaded the provinces of Bar- 
dez and Salsete (1655), and, although repulsed, again invaded them 
in 1629, but was routed at Margaon by Luiz de Mendonza Furtado, 
Intestine trofbles broke out in Goa, and in 1600 it witnessed 
the deplorable sight of two factions of ecclesiastics posting them- 
selves in different portions of the city to decide with arquebuses, 
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who was to occupy the vacant seat of the Archbishopric, and 
to became necessary to quell this rebellion of the priests by 
military force. 

In 1671 the king of Canara allowed the Portuguese to build 
factories, surrounded by walls, in Onore, Barcelore and Mangalore ; 
in 1678 he again consented to tho building not only of 
factories, but «so of Catholic churches at Mirzeo, Chandore, 
Baticalah and Kaliánpür; and in 1682 the island of Angediva 
was fortified. ' 

The maritime commerce of the Portuguese was now annihi- 
lated by pirates, whem they had no longer any forces to 
resist; and as they had,salways been engaged in warfare, 
endcavouring to make new conquests, they had never had time to 
think of agriculture; so that their passessions were uncultivated 
and poor, and the inhabitants suffered from the petty ambitions of 
the ‘nobles, the intrigues and squqbules of the friars, the 
venality of the magistrates, and the general corruption of 
all the Portuguese. "Tax-gatherers stalked from village to village, 
and from house to house, to procure the means for waging war, 
and reduced the population to misery. In 1675 the tobaceo- 
monopoly of Goa was established; in 1691 an ephemeral 
“Commercial Asseciation of India" came into being, and the year 
1687 saw in the great island of Borneo the establishment of 
a factory and mission directed by the clergy, named “ da Divina 
Providencia, who were well received by the natives. Now, 
however, besides the English and the Hollanders, who captured 
Portuguese galleons, even the Arabs caused mischief with their 
ships, and although they had ‘in 1690 received a severe lesson 
at the bar of Surat from its Captain Diogo de Mello Sampaio, 
they still frequently attacked Portuguese vessels. 

'*The eighteenth century «dawned under happier auspices, 
and the Portuguese flag re-appeared at Ormuz, and also triumph- 
ed over the crescent at Surat. The Viceroy, Caetano de Mello, 
razed the Bonsalah’s fort at Ambona, and went in person to 
destroy the castle of Bicholim in 1700. He also subjugated and 
fortified the islands of Corjuim and Ponelem in 1706. Auother 
Viceroy, Cesar de Menezes, having been offended by the king of 
Canara, sailed with a flotilla to Barcelore, the fort of which he 
dismantled, burning all the habitations aloug the river, and 
putting to death all who ofred resistance. Kaliánpür, on the 
saine coast, met with a similar fate; some Musalman ships being 
also burnt there, and the artillery of the fort embarked ia the 
Portuguese ships. After,that he bombarded Mangalore, Comutah, | 
Gocorna and Mirzes, spreading everywhere. terror, conflagra- 
tion snd death (1713) The Conde da Ericeira burnt the 
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arsenals and ships of the enemy at Por Patane, pursued the 
pirate Angriah, routed the Arabs in three combats, began to 
construct the fort of Chuporá, aud gained ‘other advantages 
(1718 to 1720). 

In the year 1736, however, serious reverses obscured the glory of 
the victories just mentioned. On the pretext that their ambas- 
sadors had been inhospitably received, the Mahrattas invaded the 
“Province of the Nor"h* and took the fort of Tannah by surprise ; 
but they lost next year many of theif combatants, when they 
assailed the fort of Mudápür, commanded by Manuel Sanches 
de Oliveira, who was however obliged to destroy it, lest the foe 
should occupy it. Then came the lopg and obstinate siege of Bas- 
sein, in which its commandant Martinho da Silveira died at the 
very beginning of the contegt, an& his successqr a few months after- 
wards. The third commandant, Caetano de Sousa, had scarcely 
sixty combatants and ne provisions at all left, when he capitu- 
Jated to the Mahrattas on tlte 28rd May 1739, and was allowed 
to march out of the fort with all the honours of war, Thus that 
once famous town, the abode of many Portuguese nobles, and 
known by the title of the “ Court of the North, " was lost, 

The victorious Mahratta army then marched to Damaon with 
the intention of conqueriug it also, but desisted from the un- 
dertaking, aud afterwards modified its plans for conquering 
Chau! and Diu in the same manner, but devastated the province 
of Salsete, At the same time the Bonsalah invaded the lands of 
Bardez, and Angriah attacked the Portuguese vessels by sea ; 
the resources of the Government had reached their last extremity, 
and it became necessary to deliver Chaul to the Mahrattas. This 
period of reverses was, however, again followed Ly one of glory, 
which lasted a little more than ten years. The Conde da Ericei- 
ra, then Marquez de Lourizal, returned to India, and with him 
the good luek which had accompanied him already during his 
first incumbency. He brought European troops, with which he 
routed the Mahratta forces in the plaine of Bardez, conquered the 
forts of Sanguem and Supem, and retook Ponda (1742). 

Then followed the glorious period of the government of the 
Marquez de Castello Novo e Alorna (1744 to 1750), during which 
the Portuguese troops *conquered, under his direction and com- 
mand, the towns of Alorna and Rarim, with the forts of Tiracol, 
Sanquelim, Bicholim and Neutiw. The next Viceroy, the Marquez 
de Tavora, chastised the foes of Portugal by sea as well as by land, 
but died on the scaffold at Lisbon, having after his return from 


* This was the Portuguese name for on which they possessed Bassein 
the coast of the Bombay Presidency Chaul, Damaon, Diu, &e 
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India been accused of an attempt against the life of the king of 
Portugal D. José., In 1754 the Portuguese, Government ordered 
the forts of Neutim and Rarim, the fruits of the victories of the 
Marquez de Alorna to be restored to the Bonsalah their former 
owner, who, however, four years afterwards, broke the peace and 
took possession also of Pernam and Sanquelim. In 1755 the Gov- 
erninent appoinged an agent of the Portuguese in Pondichery, as 
it had already two years before nominated "one at Coromandel ; 
is also granted religious liberty to the inhabitants ofthe * New 
Couquests " and allowed them to build pagodas which had been 
prohibited in the “ Old Conquests, " since 1540, the period at 
which all the existing ones hgd been razed. 

In 1756 the Viceroy, Conde de Alva, was captured and killed 
by the Mahrattas. In 1759 all fhe Jesuits of Portuguese India, 
two hundred and twenty-one in number, were taken into custody by 
the Government. Jn 1761 the district, df Cabo de Rama came 
into the possession of the Portuguese, ånd is still held by them ; 
and in 1762 a treaty of peace was concluded with the king of 
Sunda, who was, however, dethroned by N:twáb Haidar Ali Khan 
and took refuge in Goa (1764). By order of the Court the fort 
of Bicholem was delivered to the Mahrattas, but shortly afterwards 
(1766) it was again returned, and peace concluded with them. 

In 1769 the Exchequer Court, or Revenue Board, of Goa ( junta 
da fazonda) was created ; and in 1771 the Government took over the 
custom-house admiuistration of that town, which had since the 
conquest always been rented to the highest bidder. In 1772 the 
first public schools were established in Portuguese India ; in 1773 
the post of "intendant of matine aud of the arsenals’ was 
instituted, and the tax for the support of the educational estab- 
lishments founded during the preceding year was first imposed. 
In’ 1774 the s :prome court name- “ Relazao" was abolished ; in 1775 
it was promulgated that all natives of Goa, not disqualified by law, 
were entitled to the same honours and privileges with the natives 
of Portugal, and admissible to all public employments ; in 1776 
orders arrived to deliver to secular priests all the parish churches 
hitherto administered by friars; in 1779 an “intendant of the 
agriculture of the estate" was appointed, which office still exists ; 
in 1782 the first exposition of the body of St. Francis Xavier took 
place in his church at Goa, he having been declared “ Protector 
of India” already in 1748. 

During the wise government of the Captain-General D. Freder- 
ico Guilherme de Sousa (1779 to 1786) the forts in the Kew 
conquests, alienated partly by carelessness and partly hy treachery, 
again returned to the Portuguese sway. The Indian mariuo was 
improved, the tribunal of the “ Relazao" re-established, the strong 
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places, especially on the frontiers, were better cared for, and the 
whole administration, of the country became, more developed. 
The next governor, Francisco da Cunha e Menezes, took great 
pains to improve the finances of the colony, re-conquered the 
' province of Pernem (1788), and is tu be considered as one of the 
good governors of India; but in 1793 the English lowered the 
Portuguese banner from the fort of Calicut. A 
The first year of the new céntury was ushered in by the friendly 
English occupation of the forts on thé bår of Goa, which lasted 
till the fall of Napoleon and the conclusion of the general peace in 
1815. The horrible tribunal of the so-called “ Holy Inquisition” 
was abolished at Goa in 1814, whie it still continued to exist at 
Coimbra, at Evora and even iu Lisbon. With the dawning of 
religious, political liberty also commenced to flourish, but was 
unhappily tarnished by a series of disturbances and revolts which 
lasted a number of ‘gars with intervals of more or: less 
tranquillity, The enemies °of liberty desired to convert it into 
licentiousness in order to discredit it, and, rushing forth, with sedi- 
tious cries as soon as the heroic regenerating movement of Portugal 
had begun in 1820, they took the brave, economic and prudent 
Viceroy Conde de Rio Pardo prisoner, and entrusted the govern- 
ment to a provisional junta, which they likewise soon deposed, 
to substitute a new administration directed by D. Manuel de 
Camara, whom the court of Portugal had appointed Captain-General. 
This functionary assumed the government (after the reaction of 
1823 had set in), which devolved after his death upon a junta 
composed of the chief officers of the ecclesiastical, the military, 
and the judicial service. Tire next Viceroy, D. Manuel de 
Portugal e Castro, restrained demagogic excesses by his prudence 
on the one hand, and controlled the violence of the  abso- 
lutists on the other, so that during his despotic rule even those 
who had been deported to India for their crimes, not only 
enjoyed personal security, but to some extent even the rights 
of citizens ; but when the restoratione took place in 1834 the 
inexperienced Government of Portugal committed the mistake 
of appointing a native “ Prefect of Portuguese India,” who was 
a man of talent, but with sympathies and antipathies towards 
certain parties of the ‘country which had given him birth, and 
with his arrival in Goa disturbances again broke out, as might 
have been expected. The population took up arms, blood was 
shed, dnd the new Viceroy, who had intended to reign as a despot, 
was, after a brief tenure of forty-eight hours, compelled to sur- 
render the administration to the first councillor of the prefecture ; 
"mor could he recpver his authority anywhere except in Damaon 
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aud Diu. The spirit of revolt had, however, been awakened, 
and one disturbance succeeded another. To aggravate the evil, 
two governors in succession, namely, the Barons de Sabroso and 
de Cabral, died. Under the rule of the “ Council of Government” 
turbulent partisans were more or less able to keep the embersof revolt 
alive, and in 1842 dared to remove from tlie Government the Coun- 
cillor Lopes de Lima, whom the Queen had temporarily appointed 
tv administer it. ‘These examples of Portuguese turbulence were 
not lost upon the Hindus of Satart; who rose in arms, and resisted 
for several years all the efforts of the Guvernor-General Visconde 
de Villa Nova de Ourem (from 1851 till 1855) to reduce them to 
order. | (C 

Let us now abandon this spectacle of revolts, and terminate 
our historical sketch of Portuguese India with a brief record of 
its advancement in the paths of civilisation during this century. 

D.' Mánuel di Portugal e Castro, who governed Portuguese 
India from 1827 till 1835, left a glorious name on the shores of 
Mandovi. He was the founder of new Goa, which bore the 
name of Panjim, whilst yet a miserable ltamlet in the district of 
Taleigaon. Public edifices and bridges rose on all sides, the 
streets were embellished with liandsume private houses, and the 
marshes disappeared ; public instruction and agriculture, equally 
encouraged by the Viceroy, contributed to the welfare of the 
people, and inade his name immortal. From 1820 periodical 
literature began to flourish, and the “ official bulletin of the 
Government" has been published since the-7th of December 1837. 
Under the paternal government of the Councillor Pestana some 
barbarous usages were abolished (1844), the commercial com- 
pany of Goa came into existence, and a monument to the great 
A ffunso de Albuquerque was raised, Physical and moral improve- 
mbnts, so many times interrupted by disturbances, henceforth 
advanced steadily. In 1852 the Rauis of Satari, headed by Dipaji, 
raised the standard of revolt, which was quelled after a protract- 
ed resistance. New roads and bridges were constructed ; in 1859 
the electric telegraph was introduced ; public works were pro- 
moted, and, on the 29th January 1860, an industrial exhibition 
of the various products of India was opened at Goa. In 1871 the 
troops of Goa revolted, because the Government refused to grant 
their exorbitant demands, but they were subdued and disbanded 
by Dom Augusto, the brother of the king of Portugal, who arriv- 
ed with troops and restored order. 

Having thus terminated our historical sketch and mentibned 


the chief events, we shall have no need to allude to them except _ 
in a general way, as connected with the rule of the various 
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governors of Portuguese India, a list of whom we now sub- 
join: — . : 
List of the Governors, Yiceroys, and Cuptains-General of 
Portuguese India to 1860. 


I.—D. Francisco de Almeida, (1st Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon 
on the 25th March 1505, arrived at Angediva on the 12th Septem- 
ber at Cananore on the 24th October, and ateCochin, where he chiefly 
resided, on the lst November. In each of the three places just 
mentioned he built a fort.. In 1506 D. Lourenzo de Almeida 
discoverd the Maldive islands aud Ceylon. 'D. Francisco surrender- 
ed and destroyed the town of Dabul ;" ind also gained a sigual vic- 
tory over the Turkish fleet. Hedied by the hands of Kaffirs in 
the watering place of Saldafha, ncar the Cape of Good Hope, on 
his return voyage to Portugal elst March 1509). j 

Il.—Affonso de Albugaarque, 2ud Governor, took over the 
government of India at the end of October 1509. He took 
the town of Goa from the Musalmans on the 17th February 
1510, but it was lost on the 17th May of the sawe year, and 
re-conquered by Albuquerque six months afterwards on the 25th 
November. He took Malacca and Ormuz, bombarded Aden, paid 
a visit to the Red Sea, built forts at Calicut and Goa, caused the 
Moluccas and Banda islands to be discovered, built the church 
of “ Nossa Senhora de Serra" at Goa, aud died in the same town 
on the 16th December 1515. 

I1].—Lopo Soares de Alberyaria, or Alvarenga, sailed from 
Lisbon on the 17th April 1515, and arrived on the 8th September 
at Goa where he immediately took charge of the government, as 
his predecessor was absent at Ormuz. He made the king of 
Ceylon tributary, and erected a fort in that island. Ile sailed 
from Caranore for Portugal on the 20tb January 1519, 

IV.—Diogo Lopes de Sequeira left Lisbon on the 18th March 
1518, arrived in Goa on the 8th Septeinber, and tok possession of 
the government at Cochin on the 20th December of the same year. 
He eiected the fort of Chaul, and embarked for Portugal on the 
22ud January 1522, 

V.—D, Duarte de Menezes sailed from Lisbon on the 5th of 
April 1521, arrived at Cochin the: same year in September, aud 
took possessiou of the government only when his predecessor had 
arrived from Ormuz, on the 22nd December. In his time the 
fort of Ternate (in the Moluccas) was built, aud the pretended 
body of St. Thomas the apostle discovered at Meliapur. He 
srgrended the government on the 4th of December 1524, and 
returned to Portugal.’ 

VI—D. Vasco du Gama, Count of Vidigueira, and admiral 

° A 
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of the sea of India (2nd 'Viceroy), sailed from Lisbon on the 9th of 
April 1521, and arrived in Goa ut the end of' September. He died 
at Cochin, during the same year in December. 

VII.—2. Henrique de Menezes (o Roxo), appointed by the 
document of succession which the admiral had brought. He suc- 
coured the fort of Calicut against the forces of the Zamorin, 
and died on the 21st February 1526 at Cananore, at an age of 
less than thirty yoars. à 

VIII.—ZLopo Vaz de Sampaio—-During his government, 
which he assumed in the absence of Pero Mascarenhas, who was 
to bave succceded D. Henrique de Menezes, the Portuguese ob- 
tained possession of Tidore in the Molucca islands, and of Manga- 
lore and Bombay in Iudia. He gained battles by sea and by laud, 
but was carried in irons, on the 18th November 1529, to Portugal, 
where he was cast into prison for his achievements in India, or 
rather for having impeded the accossion of Pero Mascarenhas 
to the government. 

IX.—JNuno da Cunha sailed from Lisbon, on the 18th April 
1529, and arrived at Goa on the 22ud October of the same year. 
He conquered the towns of Bassein and Diu, gained some notable 
victories, and, returning to Portugal after a sway of nearly ten 
years, died at sea in Juuuary 1539, aged fifiy-two. 

X.— D. Garcia de Noronha, (8rd Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon 
in March 1538, arrived at Goa on the 14th September of the 
same year, and died on the 3rd April 1540. 

XI.—JD. Estevão du Gama assumed the government because 
the nominee Martin Affonso de Sousa had departed for Portugal. 
During his rule the college de Santa Fé was founded at Goa, 
He proceeded to the Red Sea and visited Mount Sinai, where he 
armed numerous cavaliers for military service in India. He sur- 
rendered the government to his successor on the 7th May 1542 
and retired to Panjim, whence he departed the next scason for 
Portugal. , ; 

XIl.—Martin A ffonsode Sousa, having been appointed in Janu- 
ary 1541, left Lisbon, on the 7th April of the same year, wintered 
in Mozambique, aud arrived in Goa only on the 7th May 1542, 
bringing St. Francis Xavier to India. During his rule the Moluccas 
islands, with the peninsulas ‘of Salsete and Bardez, became sub- 
ject to Portugal. His administration lasted till the 10th Septem- 
ber 15465. 

XIII.—2. Jodo de Castro, (4th Viceroy,) having been appoint- 
ed Governor and Captain-General of India in January 1545, was 
promoted to the dignity of Viceroy in October 1547, but received 
the news only a few days hefore his death. He set out from Lis- 
bon, on the 17th of Merch 1545, and arrived in Goa on the J0th 
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September of the same year. He succoured Diu, which was heroic- 
ally defended by D. João Mascarenhas, and died at Goa, after three 
and a half years of a most glorious reigu, ou the 6th of June 
1548, in the arms of St. Francis Xavier. 

XIV —Garcia de Sá. As the first and the second governor ap- 
pointed, namely, D. João Mascarenhas and D. Jorge Tello, had 
left for Portugal, Garcia de Sá who had been designated as 
the third, took chargé of the government. Hedied on the 3rd 
June 1549, and during his,govérnment, which did not last a year, 
the king of Tanore came to Goa and embraced Christianity. 

XV.—Jorge Cubral—He had been néminated the fourth in 
the order of succession, but, being tlfe captain of Bassein, a pro- 
visional council, consisting of the bishop, tlie captain of the town 
of Goa, and the chief judge,*admisistered, till his arrival, the gov- 
ernment of which he took charge at Panjim on the 15th August 
1549. He built the chapel of St. Catherine on the spot where the 
great Albuquerque had entered Goa. He governed till November 
1550. 

XVI.—D. Affonso ‘de Noronhu, (5th Viceroy).—He sailed on 
the Ist March 1550 from Lisbon, arrived at Cochin the same 
year, in November, and assumed the government at Goa on the 
20th January 1551. During his rule a great victory was gained 
over the Javanese, who had besieged Malacca, and the im- 
mortal poet, Camoens, arrived in India as a private soldier, He gov- 
erned the country four years, made over his post to his successor on 
the 23rd September 1554, and sailed for Portugal from Cochin on 
the 15th January 1555. : 

XVIL—2D. Pedro Mascarenhas, (6th Viceroy).—He set out 
from Lisbon at the end of March 1554, and arrived in Goa on 
the 23rd September of the same year. He died on the 16th 
June 1555. He was atthe head' of the Government only nine 
months, but even that short period sufficed to brand him as a 
narrow-minded fanatic, and was remarkable only for the dissen- 
sions which broke out between Francisco Barreto and some other 
gentlemen of India. 

XVIII. —Zrancisco Barreto.—He assumed the government on 
the very day his predecessor expired; ruled till the 8th 
September 1558, made some conquests and embarked for Portu- 
gal on the 20th January 1559. A notable satire in the poetical 
works of Camoens, named “ Disparates na India,” gives a faithful 
picture of the state of morality during the time of Francisco 
Barreto, who was a fanatic. 

XIX.—D. "Constantino de Braganza, (7th Viceroy).—He 
sdiled from Lisbon, on the 7th April 1558, and arrived at Goa in 
September. He was one ofthe most beloved Viceroys of India 
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governed till the 7th September 1561, and embarked for Portu- 
gal in January 1562, after a government of three years. 

XX. — D. Francisco Continho, Count of Redondo ( 8th Viceroy). 
—He left Lisbon, on the 15th March 1561, arrived at Gog on the 
7th September, took possession of the government at once, and died 
-on the 19th February 1564. 

XXI—Jodo «de Mendonza.—The Governor first appointed, D. 
Antão de Noronha, having sailed for Portugal, Joao de Men- 
donza assumed the reins of government, but surrendered them as 
soon as his successor arrived on the 3rd September 1564 and 
returned to Portugal.  ,’ 

XXIT—D, 4utüo de Nsronha, (9th Viceroy).—He set out 
from Lisbon, on the 18th March, and reached Goa on the 3rd 
September 1564. He succoured Malacca, constructed the fort 
of Mangalore, and built the wall along the eastern side of the 
island of Goa. He was liked by the people nearly as much aa 
D. Constantino de Braganza had been.’ He governed till the 10th 
September 1568,* and then left for Portugal. 

XXIIT-—D. Luis de Athaide, ( 10th Viceroy).—According to 
the usual custom of despatching ships to India in March, he sailed 
from Lisbon, on the 10th of that month iu 1568, and arrived in 
September, assuming the government on the 10th of that month. 
He valorously defended the island of Goa against the forces of 
A’ly Adil Sh&h, the Sultan of Bejapur, which besieged it for a con- 
siderable time. During his incumbency a terrible epidemic 
broke out in Goa. He governed till the 6th September 1571, and 
returned to Portugal in 1572, but wasa few years afterwards 
again appoin‘ed Viceroy. | 

XXIV.—D. Antonio de Noronha, (11th Viceroy),—He start- 
ed from Lishon during the usual season in 1571, aud arrived at 
Goa on the 6th of Septembei ; he was, however, accused of inca- 
pacity and recalled to Portugal in 1573, without being allowed 
the ordinary term of three years allottc:l to a Viceroy. 

XXV.—Antonio Moniz Barreto.—He took possession of the 
government on the 9th May“1578, and retained it till September 
1576, when he surrendered the administration to his successor, and 
returned to Portugal. 

XXVL—2D. Diogo de Menezes.—He took charge of the govern- 
ment, because Ruy Lourenzo de "lavora, who had been appointed 
Viceroy, died during his voyage in Mozambique. He delivered 





* The above date is frum the Estado da India,” page 114, the 2nd 
“ Qnadros historicos," published at February 1569, ia given aa the date of 
Gon, and agrees also with Fonseca, departure. , Fe 
page 90, but in the“ Ensaios, &c., 
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charge of the administration to the new Viceroy on the 31st 
August in 1578, and returned to Portugal. 

XXVII—D. Luiz de Athaide, Conde de Athouguia, aud after- 
wards Marquez de Santarem, (42th Viceroy,) being appointed 
for the second time, sbt sail from Lisbon in November 1577, 
arrived at Goa on the 31st August iu 1578, and died on the 10th 
March 1581. = 

XXVIIL—ZD'erndo Telles .de Menezes.— He was governor only 
six months, and then made over charge to his successor on the 
17th September 1581. ' 

XXIX.—D. Francisco ‘Mascarenhas, Conde da Villa da Horta, 
(13th Viceroy).—Portugal being now stihject to Spain for sixty 
years, this Viceroy was the first appointed by Philip VI. He sailed 
from Lisbon, on the Lith April 1581, and arrived in Goa on the 
16th September of the same year. He departed for Europe on the 
22nd November 1584, after having received the news that his 
successor had already reathed Cochin, and left the archbishop in 
charge of the government. 

XXX.—D. Duarte de Menezes, Conde de Tarouca, (14th Vice- 
roy,) left Lisbon, on the 10th April 1584, arrived at Cochin on the 
25th of October, and died at Goa on the 4th May 1588. 

XXXI.—Manuel de Sousa Continho took charge tempor- 
arily of the government till the arrival of'Mathias de Albuquerque, 
who had embarked from Portugal. 

XXXIL.—Mathias de Albuquerque, ( 15th Viceroy,) sailed from 
Lisbon, on the 8th May 1590, und arrived in Goa the next year 
during the same month. — Duriug the incumbency of this Viceroy, 
which lasted till the 25th May*1597, the English made their first 
appearance in India. 

XXXIII —D. Francisco da Gama, Conde da Vidigueira, grand- 
son of Vasco da Gama, ( 16th Vicegroy).—He left the Tagus or the 
10th April 1596. but did not reach Goa till the 22ud May of 1597, 
on the 25th of which month he assumed the reins of government. 
In 1398 the fort of Gaspar Dias was built, and the viceroy returned 
to Portugal in the beginning of 1661, his administration having 
lasted till the 25th December 1600. 

XXXIV.— Ayres de Suldunha, ( 17th Viceroy).— He commenced 
to govern on the 25th: December 1600, and returned to Portugal 
in 1605, having conducted the administration till the middle 
of January of that year. He was one of the most indolent 
viceréys, aud allowed the country to be governed by a council of 
the Jesuits, and the Hollanders to blockade the port of Goa for 
a whole mcnth. l ; 

XXXV.—Martin Affonso de Castro, (18th Viceroy).—He 
arrived in Goa during the middle of January in 1605, but, leaving 
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during the season of 1606 for Malacca, was there overtaken by 
death on the 3rd June 1607. 

XXXVI—D. fr. Aleixo de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa. He 
governed during the absence 6f the Viceroy, Castro, and after his 
death ; but the recently appointed Viceroy, D. Joao Pereira Forjar, 
(‘onde da Feira, having died on the voyage, he continued in his 
post. His rule ]asted from 1606 till the 27th May 1609, and 
during it the Hollanders besieged Malácca. — * 

XXXVII.—And:é Furtado de Mendonza.—He arrived from 
Portugal and took charge of the government on the 27th May 
1609. His reign was short but energetic; he conquered the 
province of Jaffnapatam, hes e Malacca agaiust the powerful 
forces of the Hollanders and the Javanese, and then returned to 
Portugal. ; ‘ R l 

XXXVIIT.—Ruy Lourenzo de Tavora, (19th Viceroy).=-He 
took charge of the government on the 5th September 1609, as 
soon as his predecessor departed, and tetained it till the 12th 
December 1612. 

XXXIX.— D. Jeronymo de Azevedo, ( 20th Viceroy).—He was 
already in India, took charge of the government on the 15th 
December 1612, and returned to Portugal in November 1617. 

XL.—JD. Jodo Continho, Conde de Redondo, (21st Viceroy).— 
He was the son of anothér Viceroy, who bore the same title, and 
assumed the government which his predecessor made over to him 
on the 18th November 1617, but died in Goa on the 19th Novem- 
ber 1619. ' 

XLI.—Fernao de Albuquerque governed from the 1lth 
November 1619 till the 19th December 1622, because D. Affonso 
de Noronha, the Viceroy of India appointed in 1621, had not 
embarked. 

XLII.— D. Francisco da Gama, Count admiral, (22nd Viceroy,) 
having been appointed for the second time on the 22nd January 
1622, arrived at Goa, and assumed the reins of governinent 
on the 19th December of the same year. He returned to Portu- 
gal after a rule of five years, atéthe end of January 1627. 

XLIII.—J2. fr. Luiz de Brito, a monk of the order of St. Au- 
gustine, and bishop of Meliapur. He became governor by way of 
succession, and ruled from the 27th January 1627 till the 29th 
July 1628, when he died. Then Nuno Alvareg Botelho, councillor 
of the estate, D. Lourenzo da Cu»ha, captain of the town, and the 
chancellor, Gonzalo Pinto da Fonseca, took charge of the govern- 
ment together from the Ist August, but, when the first named 
went subsequently to succour Malacca, the other two coatinued till 
the arrival of the next Viceroy to administer the state. 

XLIV.—D. Miguel de Noronha, Conde de Linhares, (23rd 
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Viceroy,) having been appointed on the 7th February of 1629, arriv- 
ed at Goa on the 21st.October of the same year, and took charge of 
the government the next day. He caused the Portuguese arms 
to be respected during hjs administration, and was not less so- 
licitous about the creation of public works, among which he 
built the hospital called * da Piedade, " the powder manufactory, 
the church of the S. Lourenzo in the fort of Agyada, some for- 
tifications at Bardez dnd in the ‘island of Goa, and the large bridge 
at Panigim ; he also aided fhe island of Ceylon, which was in great 
distress, and returned to Portugal, after having governed till the 
8th December 1635. . ° 

XLV.—Pero da Silva, (24th Vicerey).—He arrivedin India on the 
8th December of: 1635, and took charge of the government, which 
he administered till the 24%: June 1639, when he died in Goa of 
an epidemic then prevalent ig the town. 

XLVI.—Antonio Telles de Menezes.—He was the commandant 
of Damaon, aud entitled to assume charge of the government, 
which was, till his arrival, administered by the Archbishop primate, 
D. fr. Francisco dog Martyres. His rule lasted only from the 
4th October 1639 till the 21st September 1640, during which time 
le constantly struggled against the attacks of the Hollanders. 
At this period of time the Spaniards were, by a patriotic revolution, 
expelled from Portugal, whicli saluted D. Joao 1V king. 

XLVII.—Jodo du Silva Tello de Menezes, Conde de Aveiras, 
(25th Viceroy,) being appointed on the 25th February 1640, 
sailed from Lisbon, on the 26th March, arrived at Goa on the 2(th 
September of the same year, and, having governed till 1646, 
returned to Portugal in 1647. ° During his incumbency the Span- 
ish dominion over Portugal came to an end. 

XLVIIL—D. Filippe Mascarenhas, (26th Viceroy).—He was 
appointed on the 10th of April 1644, and arrived in Ceylon, on the 
10th December whence he began to govern Portuguese India, 
After the expiration of one year he solemnly assumed his duties 
in the city of Goa, on the 30th Decembet 1645, and, having received 
information that João da Silva “ello de Menezes, who was 
for the second time appointed Viceroy, had died on the voyage, 
surrendered the government on the 31st May 1651 to the 
persous entitled to take charge of it by way of succession, and, re- 
turning to Europe, died at Loanda the next year (1652). 

XLIX.—2. Vasco Mascarenhas, Conde de Obidos, (27th Vice- 
roy,) having been appointed on the 19th January 1652, sailed from 
Lisbon, on the 25th March, and arrived at Goa on the 3rd September 
_of the samé year. He brought succour,to Ceylon and to the forts 
of Canara, which* were besieged by the Hollanders. In spite of 
his excellent qualities, he was deposed on the 22nd October 1653, 
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and sent a prisoner to Portugal, in consequence of a sedition headed 
by D. Braz de Castro, who usurped the supremeauthority, which he 
detained till he wastaken prisoner in 1655 with some of his followers. 

L.—D. Rodrigo Lobo da Silveira, Conde de Sarzedas, (28th 
Viceroy,) sailed from Lisbon, on the 23rd March of 1655 and reach- 
ed Mormugaon, near Goa, on the 19th August of the same year. 
This is the shortest of all the voyages to India which we have 
hitherto recorded as performed by the Viceroys D. Rodrigo 
was first obliged to take the necessary measures for the restora- 
tion of order after the sedition, and governed with prudence, but 
died at Goa on the 3rd Jauuary 1656,probably by poison. Then 
tlie three estates (ecclesi&stica], military and judicial) elected Ma- 
nuel Mascarenhas Homem, who began to govern on the 14th Jan- 
uary, but was afterwards joined by Francisco de Mello de Castro 
aud by Antonio de Sousa Contiho, who arrived from Ceylon. The 
Viceroy designate, Conde de Villa Ponca.de Aguiar, having died 
on his voyage from Portugal, the document of the order of succes- 
sion found with him was opened on the 7th of September 1657, 
and the three officials just named, who were already at the head 
of the government, were also found mentioned therein. Ou the 
25th of the above month, however, Manuel Mascarenhas Homein 
died, and bis two colleagues continued to govern till the 14th 
June of 1661, when a new document of succession arrived, 
wherein D. Manuel Mascarenhas, Luiz de Mendonza Furtado and 
D. Pedro de Lancastre were named. The first, however, being gov- 
ernor of Mozambique, could not accept, and the other two carried 
on the administration till the 14ih December of 1662, 

LI. —A ntonio de Mello e Castro, (29th Viceroy,) having been 
nominated governor on the 11th March 1662, was only one 
year afterwards authorised to make use of the title of Viceroy. 
He arrived at Bombay on the 29th September of the same year, and 
surrendered the island of that name to the English in execution of 
the matrimonial treaty of 1661. In his time the Hollanders ob- 
tained possession of Cochiu aud of other ports on the Malabar 
Coast. He governed till 1666, 

LIL.—Jodo Nunes da Cunha, Conde de S. Vicente, (30th Vice- 
roy) having been appointed on the llith March 1666, ar- 
rived in Goa on the 11th October of the’ same year, took pos- 
session of the government on the 17th, and died on the 6th No- 
vember 1668. The document of the order of succession, hav- 
ing been opened, Antonio de Mello e Castro, Luiz de Miranda 
Ilenriques, captain of Diu, and Manuel Corte Real de Samphi,, 
councillor of the estate, were found designated to tako clfarge of the | 
administration. ` 


LllLl—JLuisde Mendonza Furtado de Albuquerque, Conde de 
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Lavradio, (81st Viceroy).—He was appointed on the 9th March 
1670, but arrived in Goa only the next year on the 20th May. 
His government lasted till the 30th October 1677. During his 
return to Europe he suffered shipwreck, but escaped to Mozambique, 
to die presently during his voyage to Lisbon. 

LIV.—D. Pedro de Almeida, Conde de Assumar, (32nd Vice- 
roy).— He was nominated cn the 8th April 1677, arrived in Goa 
on the 28th October’ of the sahe year, byt embarked hy order of 
the Court of Portugal for Mozambique, where he died on the 
22ud March 1679. In the .absence of a Viceroy, D. fr. Antonio 
Prardáo, the Archbishop primate, presided over the government 
with Antonio Pais de Sande. who conttaned to ghvern alone, with 
the assent of the junta of the three estates, after the demise of 
the Archbishop in the montt of July of the sanie year. 

LV.— Francisco de Tayora. Conde de Alvor, (33rd Viceroy).—He 
had received his letters patgnt on the 4th February 1681, and 
arrived at Gea on the 11th September. Hea waged a successful 
war against the Malirattas, and fortified the island of Angediva. 
Hie departed for Portugal on the 15th December 1686. 

LVIJ.—D. Rodrigo du Costa.— He governed by way of succession 
from 1686 to 1690, when he died. He was captain-gencral of the 
flect of gallcons in the Indian sea ; 

LVII.—2D. Miguel de Almeid.—He assumed the administration 
after the death of D. Rodrigo in 1690, and governed alone, as his 
other two colleagues, appointed by way of succession, had died ; 
but he followed them on the 9th January 1691, whereon D. 
Fernando Martins Mascarenhas de Lancastre and Luiz Gonzalves 
Cotta assumed the government by way of succession, and, the 
latter having died in June of the same year, his post was 
filled by D. Francisco Augustinho da Annunciazdo according to 
a declaratory letter from Lisbon. ° l 

LVIII.—2D. Pedro Antonio de Noronha, Conde de Villa 
Verde, (34th Viceroy,) having been appointed on the 4th Feb- 
ruary 1692, sailed on the 25th March from Lisbon, wintered 
at Mozambique, and arrived in Goa on the 26th of May in the 
next year. He visited the northern forts and defeated the Arabs 
more than once. He left for Portugal after handing over the gov- 
ernment to liis successor on the 20th September 1699. 

LIX.—Antonio Luiz Gonzalves da Comara Continho, (35th 
Viceroy*—He sailed on the 11th December 1697, and arrived at 
Goa gn the 14th September 1698. He governed till the 17th 
September 1701, when he opened the document of the way of 
&necession, and surrendered the adininistration to those designated 
therein, namely, to D. fr. Agostinho da Annunciazáo, Archbishop 
of Goa, and to D. Vasco Luiz Continho, Colonel of foot. This 

4b . 
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Viceroy died at Bahia de todos os Santos (Bay of all Saints) 
during his return voyage to Portugal. 

LX.—Caetano de Mello de Castro, (36th Viceroy,) elected on 
the 13th February 1703, took possession of the government on 
the 2nd of October. After an energetice administration, during 
which he gained several victories, he surrendered his office to his 
successor on the 29th October 1707. and reterned to Portugal. 

LXT.-— D. Rodriao da Costa, (87th Viceroy,) appointed ou the 
25th February 1707, arrived at Goa on. the 25th October, and 
d to Portugal after serving his term till the 2tst Septem- 
ber 1712. ' . 

LXII.— Vasco Fernandes'Cesar de Menezes, (88th Viceroy).— 
He sailed from Lisbon on the 14th of April 1712, and, arriving in 
Ger on the 16th September, took posgessicn of the government on 
the 21st of the same month. Hetbuilt a new fort at Bardez, 
aud fought against the Arabs at Mascat as well as at Surat, 
On the 13th January 1717 he opened the document of succession 
aud handed over the government to the Archbishop designated 
thoi ein. 

LXIIL—4J2D. Sebustido de Andrade Pessanha, Archbisop pri- 
mate.—He took possession of the government on the 13th 
January 1717, according to the document just alluded to, and 
retained it till the 16th October. 

LXIV.—2. Luiz de Menezes, having been appointed on the 
10th of April 1717, started from Lisbon on the 17th of the 
same month, arrived at Goa on the 9th October, and received the 
governinent from the Archbi-hop seven days later. His adminis- 
tration was memorable in peace as well as in war, and he returned 
to Portugal covered with glory and blessings. He governed till 
the 14th September 1720. 

LX V.— Francisco Jose de Sampaio e Castro, ( 40th Viceroy).— 
He was nominated on the 31st March 1720, sailed on the 18th 
April from Lisbon, arrived at Goa on the 12th September, and 
took possession of the government on the 14th. He died on the 
13th July 1723. 

LXVIL—D. Christoviio de Mello—He governed by way of 
succession from the 13th July till the 3rd of September of the same 
year, when a new document of succession arrived from the Court, 
whereim he himself was designated in conjunction with D. Ignacio 
de Santa Theresa, the Archbishop primate, and Christováo*Luiz de 
Andrade, chancellor of the estate. 

LXVII. Jodo de Suldanha da Gama, ( 41st Viceroy,) nominat- 
ed on the 20th January 1725, arrived in Goa on tho 
24th of October, and took possession of the government on the 
28th. In his time the northern provinces were invaded by the 
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Mahrattas. Having obtained permisson,to return to Portugal, 
lie opened the document of succession and entrusted the persous 
therein named with the government on the 23rd January 1732 ; 
their names are:—-D. Ignacio de Santa Theresa, Archbishop, D. 
Christovao de Mello, and Jeronymo Correia Freire; but, the last 
mentioned having died, a new document was opened according to 
which the secretary eof the estate Thomé Gomes Moreira was 
substituted. During ‘his time peace was „concluded with the Mah- 
rattas. 

LXVIIE— D. Pedro Muscarenhus, Conde de Sendomil, ( 42nd 
Viceroy,) being appointed on the 23rd Mareh 17732, sailed from Lis- 
bon on the 26th April, and arrive@ein Goa 5n the 5th October 
of the same year. Two days afterwards he began his unhappy 
government of niue years, d@riag Which the Purtuguese lost Bassein, 
and the whole so-called provence of the north, except Damaon 
aud Diu, by the eapitulatjon of the 15th May 1739. The Mah- 
rattas invaded the peninsulas of Salscte and Bardez, so that it 
became necessary to surreuder to thom Chaul in order to save Goa. 
In 1740 the pirate Angriah destroyed the Portuguese fleet, aud 
this ill-starred Viceroy returned to Portugal in 1745, after making 
over charge of the government to his successor. His government 
lasted from the 7th October 1732 to 18th May 1741. 

LXIX.—D. Luis de Menezes, Conde de Ericeira and Ist Mar- 
quez de Lourizal, (43rd Viceroy).—He was for the second time 
appointed to govern Portuguese India on the 21st April 1740, 
and sailed on the 7th May from Lisbon, reaching Goa on the 
13th May of the next year. Lg repaired in a short time much of 
the damage committed during the administration of his prede- 
cessor. Having brought out European troops, he furthwith attack- 
ed the Malrattas, routed them in the plains of Bardez, and 
recovered in a short time five forts ;*le also laid siege to the fort 
of Ponda, reconquered the province of Salsete, aud performed. 
other exploits, He died at Panelim on the 12th Juue 1742. The 
document of succession having been opened, the following names 
were found :— D. Francisco de Vasconcellos, bishop of Cochin, who 
was in his diocese, and arrived in Goa only on the 20th December, 
but died on the 30th, March 1743; D. Lourenzo de Norouha, 
councillor of the estate, who was governing Mozambique, and 
arrived at Goa only où the 18th May of 1743, aud D. Luiz Gaetano 
de Almeida, who was the only one able to take charge of the 
admipistration after the demise of the Viceroy, but afterwards 
governed in „conjunction with the bishop, and then also with D. 
Jiourenzo. - ° 

LXX.—D. Pedfo Miguel de Almeida e Portugal, Conde de 
Assuma, 1st Marquez de Castello Novo, and afterwards de Alorna, 
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(44th Viceroy).—He sailed from Lisbon on the 29th March of 
]T*& and arrived on the 22nd September at Goa, where he 
assumed charge of the government. He fought successfully 
against the Mahrattas from whom he took the forts of Bicholim 
and Sanquelim with the adjacent country, On the 5th of May’ 
1746 he took Alorna in person, for which feat his title of Marquis 
of Castello Novo was changed to that of Alorna; he took also 
the forts of Jiracol and Neutim’ with the town of Rarim. He 
returned to Portugal on the 27th September 1750. 

LXXI.— Francisco de Assis, Marquez de Tavora, ( 45th Viceroy). 
—1He departed from Lisbon in 1750 on the 28th March, and, arriv- 
ing at Gua, took charge of thé government ou the 27th September. 
He was successful by land against the Malhrattas and other 
enemies of the State, lu his time the province of Mozambique 
was severed from the government of ‘ndia (1752). He returned 
to Europe ou the 18th September 1750 after a rule of four years. 

LXX11.— D. Luiz Mascarenhas, Conde de Alva, (46th Viceroy), 
—He sailed from Lisbon on the 1st April 1754, arrived at Goa 
on the 15th September, and took charge of the government on the 
isth of the same month. He continued the war against the 
Mahrattas, and, in attempting to retake Pouda, which had fallen 
into the power of the, enemy, was made prisoner and died on the 
25th June 1756. He lost also the towns of Rarim aud Neutim. 
The document of the order of succession having been opened, D. 
Antonio Taveira de Neiva Bram da Siiveira, Archbishop ; Jo&o 
de Mesquita Matos Texeira, chancellore of the estate, and José 
Correia de Sá, were found designated to take charge of the govern- 
ment, but as the latter had already returned to Portugal, the seal 
of the second document was broken, which contained the name 
of D. Antonio José da Costa, who had already died, but in the 
thud Filippe de Valladares Souto Maior was designated, who 
accordingly continued to govern with the two first named, till the 
arrival of the new Viceroy. 

LXXU1.—Manuel de Saldanha de Albuquerque, Conde da 
Eza, (47th Viceroy,) appointed on the 10th March 1756, 
arrived at Goa on the 20th September, and continued the war 
with the Mahrattas, bringing it to a successful conclusion by 
ciusing the fort of Ponda to be destroyed, and occupying a 
portiomof the province of Ko"kau ; but was by,an order’ of the 
court of Portugal commanded to restore the fort of Bicholim and 
of Alorna to those from whom they had been taken. He transfer- 
red his residence to the palace of Panjim, where also his successors 
dwell in our days. During his sway the Jesuits located in India, 
were taken prisoners and sent to Portugal. When the news of 
the death of his successor, D. Juáo de Laucastre, which had taken 
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place at Mozambique arrived, he opened the document of succes- 
sion ou the 19th October 1765, aud delivered charge of the govern- 
ment to those named therein, namely, to the Archbishop D. 
Antonio Taveira du Neiya (for th. second time); the chancellor 
ef the estate, Jodo Baptista Vaz Pereira, and the comptroller of 
revenue, D. Joao José de Mello. This Viceroy sailed for Portu- 
gal ou the 25th December | 765. " 

LXXIV.—D. Jodé Jusé de Mello.—He is the last of the three, 
above mentioned aud, being appointed governor on the 12th 
April 1767, received charge of the administration from the hands 
of his colleagues on the 12th March 1768, In his time various 
measures of economy were carried*eut, one of which was the re- 
duction of the salaries of governors and viceroys to 20,000 xera- 
fous per aunum, aud by % certtin law of the 10th April 1769, a 
revenue-boaid was established in Goa. He died on the 10th Janu- 
ary i774. e, f 

LXX V.—Pilinpe de Valludares Souto Maior.—He governed 
from the 13th of January till the 24th September 1774, by way 
of succession, for the sécond time, till the arrival of the new Viceroy. 

LXXVi—D. José Pedro da Camara, governor and eaptain- 
general, being appointed on the 4th February 1774, arrived 
at Goa on the 22nd September, but nothing of any moment 
appears to have taken place during his rule. He governed till 
the 26th. May 1779, when he returned to Portngal, and those who 
succeeded him mostly bore the title of captain-general instead of 
viceroy. 

LXXVII.—D. Frederico Guilherme de Sousa, being appoint- 
ed ou the 18th March 1778, arrived. in Goa on the 22nd May 
1779. He again recovered the provinces of Bicholim and Sau- 
quelim, as well as the forts of Alorna and of Arabo, besides which 
he built others also, and considefably augmeuted the war-marine 
ef Portuguese India. In his time the Relazao, or Supreme Court 
of judicature, abolished by the law of the 15th January 1774, was 
re-established. After a provident adininistration of seven years, 
he made over the government to his successor and returned to 
Lisbon. He was in charge of the government from the 26th May 
1779 till the 3rd November 1786. 

LXXVIIL—Francisco da Cunha e Menezes, appointed on 
the 19th December 1785, arrived at Goa on the 28th October 
1786, aud recovered the province of Pernem in 1788 for the 
estate, He was very careful of the public finances. Having 
requested to be relieved, he was permitted to return to Europe 
„after managing the affairs of the State till the 22nd May 1794. 

LXX1X.— Francisco Antonio da Veiga Cabral—He was 
serving at Goa as Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of 
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the forces, when he was,appointed to govern India by a royal 
later, dated the. 24th August 1793, and began his adiniuistration 
on the 22nd May 1794, but received his letters patent as governor 
and captain-general ouly on the 15th November 1806, and conti- 
nued in office till the 30th May 1807. During his time in 1801 
the forts on the bar of Goa were occupied by an Euglish auxiliary 
force, which evaeuated them only after the general peace of 1815. 
After thirteen years of an assiduous administration, he made 
over charge to his successor and retired to Brazil, whero he ob- 
tained the title of Viscount of Mirandella. 

LXXX.—Bernardo José de Lorena, Conde de Sarzedas, ( 48th 
Viceroy,) being appointed Viceroy and Captain-General on the 
17th October 1806, departed from Lisbon, the 15th November, 
and, arriving in Goa on the 27th ‘May ôf the next year, assumed 
the government. During his ineunency in 1814, the tribunal of 
the Holy Inquisition was abolishel+at Goa, aud its palace 
demolished, This Viceroy returned from India by way of Rio 
de Janeiro, He governed till the 29th October 1816. 

LXXXL— D. Diogo de Sousa, Condede Rio Pardo, ( 49th 
Viceroy,) appointed on the 4th January 1816, arrived at Goa on 
the25th November. Although a good soldier aud a prudent 
ndministrator, he was removed from the government and taken 
prisoner on the 16th September 1821, as soou as news of the 
revolution which had taken place in 1820 in Portugal reached 
Goa. A junta or provisional board, consisting of the following 
members, was organised to supersede him in the government, 
namely,—the Field Marshals Manuel Godinho da Mira and 
Joaquim Manuel Correia da Silva e Gama, with the chief judges 
Manuel José Gomes Loureiro, Gonzalo de Magalhaes Teixeira 
and Manuel Duarte Leitao ; but they were in their turn removed 
from the government in conseqyence of another revolution. 

At this time a new governor had already arrived, ou the 25th 
November of 1821 in Gog, but was compelled to accept four 
colleagues in the adininistration on the 3rd December of the 
same year, after having resided in a private house from the time of 
his arrival till the day of the revolt. The provisional government 
was composed as follow :— President, D. Manuel da Camara ( the 
appointed captain-general) ; members, the Archbisop of Cranganore, 
D. fr. Panlo de S. Thomás de Aquino; the ‘Brigadier, Antonio de 
Mello Souto Maior Telles ; the chief judge, Joáo Carlos Leal ; the 
chief physician, Antonio José de Lima Leitao; but the last named 
having been elected Deputy to the constituent Cortes, his place in 
tlie council was taken by the military sea-captain, Joaquim Mou: ão, 

arcez Palha, The Conde de Rio Pardo (LXAXI), having gone 
to Bombay on the 2ud Qctober of the same year, returned to Goa 
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on the 7th February 1822, and sailed for Rio de Janeiro in a man- 
of-war on the 4th March. : 

LXXXII —L. Manuel da Camara, (50th Viceroy,) having 
been sent as governor and captain-general on the 19th July 1820, 
arrived in Gow on the 25th November 1821—28s we have al- 
ready mentioned above—and was president of the provisional 
junta from the 3rd December of the same yer till the 18th 
November 1823, whên Le assumed the government alone, on 
learning that the constitntion of Portugal had been abolished. 
By a royal letter, dated the 22nd August of 1824, he was appoint- 
ed Viceroy and Captain-General. Accordingly he assumed full 
powers as such on the 10th March 1625, but ‘died on the 16th 
November of the sume year, after having completed some works 
of public utility. After hi8 dentise the government was taken 
up by D. fr. Manuel de Se Galdino, Archbishop, Candido José 
Mouráo Garcez Palha, cbigf of the fleet; nud Antonio Ribeiro 
de Carvalho, auditor-general ( ouvidor-general). 

LXXXIIT.—D. Manuel de Portugal e Castro, (51st and last 
Viceroy).—He took possession of the administration as governor 
on the 9th of October 1827, and was elevated t6 the dignity of 
Viceroy on the 7th April 1830. Panjim, the present capital of 
Portuguese India, ig indebted to him for ifs embellishments and 
for many of its public edifices, as well as other buildings, 

LXXXIV.— Bernardo Perea da Silva, (Prefect).—He was ap- 
pointed Prefect of the Estate of Indianon the 7th May 1834, 
arrived in Goa on the 10th January 1835, and assumed the civil 
administration of the province, on the 14th of the same month, 
but retained it scarcely seventeen days. On the Ist Febrnary 
a revolt broke out in Goa against the prefect, who was made 
prisoner and sent to Bombay ; afterwards, however, he returned to 
Portuguese territory, in which he governed Damaon and Diu. “In 
order to calm the minds of the people, irritated by sedition, the 
ex-Viceroy, D. Manuel de Portugal, assumed the government for 
two days, and, convoking an assembly in the palace, caused 
Joaquim Manuel Correia da Silva e Gama, the first councillor, to 
be placed at the head of public affairs. On the [0th of the same 
month of February a, reaction in favour of the prefect set in, 
but miscarried, and gave rise to a military movement on the 3rd 
of March, which resülted in the deposition of Correia, and tho 
appoistment ofa provisional government, composed of Colonel- 
Joig Cazimiro da Rocha Vasconsellos, as president, with the chief 
physician, Manuel José Ribeiro, and the father of the Christians 
(pae dos christios,) 4. e, protector of neophytes, fr. Constantin de 
Santa Rita, as members. Theex-Viceroy, D. Ma: ucl de Portugal, 
and the chief judge, Manuel Venancio Moreira de Carvalho, refused 
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to acknowledge this new government, and the first retired to 
Vingorla, whence he embarked for Lisbon. The military governor, 
Fortunato de Mello, who accompanied the prefect, had also been 
sent by the Court of Portugal, : 

Fr. Constantino having died on the 7th December 1836, a new 
assembly was convoked to elect three citizens in order to form, 
with the two remaining members of the provisional couucil, a 
governing junta of five members.* This assembly elected Colonel 
João Cabral de Estifique, the Lieutengnt-Colonel Antonio Maria 
de Mello, and the chief judge, Jogquim Antonio de Moraes 
Carneiro ; but the last named ceased shortly afterwards to act with 
the junta, and the thief phycteian, Ribeiro, died on the 10th April 
1837, so that it became necessary to convoke a new elegtoral as- 
sembly which appdinted to the two vacant posts of the gov- 
ernment the Majors José Antonio de-Lemos and Antonio Mariano 
de Azevedo, who afterwards became secretary to the next govern- 
or, Baron Sabroso. These two new members continued, however, 
hut a few days in their posta, though the other three continued to 
act until the new governor arrived. 

LXXXV. — Siuo di iens de Lacerda, Baron de Sabroso, 
Governor-General according to the decree of the 7th December of 
1836, which title all his successors till onr times have retained. He 
was appointed on the 2nd May 1836, and arrived on the 19th Nov- 
ember 1837 at Goa, where he put in full effect the laws recently 
made for the administration of the colonies, but had disagreeable 
conflicts with the presiding judge of the Supreme Court and with 
the commander of the frigate. D Pedro, in which, however, both 
succumbed and fled from Goa. Being attacked with a serious ill- 
ness, he entrusted the administration on the 28th September 1838 
to the “ council of government," according to the Jaw, aud died on 
the 14th October ; this council consisted of the highest ecclesiastic, 
the Archbishop elect, D. Antonio Feliwano de Santa Rita, the 
principal military officer, namely, the colonel commanding the 
troops, José Antonio Vieira da Fonseca ; the president chief judge, 
José Cancio Freire de Lira, and the chicf fiscal employé of the 
Board of Revenue, Domingos José Mariano Luiz. Shortly after- 
wards, on the 21st. of November, the Archbishop died, and the 
other three governed unti! the Court of Portugal appointed one of 
them to administer the affairs of the estate. 

LXXXVI.—José Antonio Vieira du Fonseca, ad interim Gov- 
ernor-General, from the 3rd March to the 14th November 1839. 

LXXXVII.—Menuel José Mendes, Baron de Cundal—He was 
appointed on the 5th August, 1839. sailed for India ou the 30th 
of the same month, and arrived in Goa vid Egypt, on the 12th 
November of the same year, but, having died on the 18th April 
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of the next year, he gave only hopes of-a good administration. 
The government which succeeded him, was couposed as fol. 
lows :—José Antonio Vieira da Fonseca (Nr. LXXXVI); the 
chief judge, José Cancio Freira de Lima ; the vicar of the chapter, 
Antonio João de Athaide, the clerk of the board of revenue, 
Domingo José Mariano Luiz, and two clected councillors, namely, 
José da Costa Campos’captain-of cugineers, and Cifítano de Sousa 
c Vasconcellos, colonel of the militia of Mozambique. 

LXXXVIII.—José Jouguim Lopes de Lima, ad interim 
Governor.——He was superintendent of the mariue of Goa when he 
received orders from Portugal to take temporary charge of the 
government, which he accordingly assumed on the 24th September 
1840, resigning it again on the 27th April 1842, in consequence of 
a military revolt. He departed to Bombay, and thence to Portugal, 
when his successor arrived, Ife made various improvements in 
the estate of Portugues$ » India, and after his departure a 
“council of government,’ composed as follows, administered it 
peaceably :—The chief gidge, Antonio Ramalho de Sá, the brigadicr, 
Antonio José de Mello Souto Maior Telles, the capitular vicar, An- 
tonio Jodo de Athaide, aud two elected councillors, José de Costa 
Campos and Caetano de Sousa e Vasconcellos. 

LXXXIX.—F^wencisco Xavier da Silva Pereira, Conde de 
Antas, being nominated on the 18th July 1842, arrived in 
Goa on the 16th September, and took possession of the govern- 
ment ou the 19th of the same month, He introduced some 
reforms and economical measures, particularly in the military 
branch of the administration, and during his sway Panjiin. was 
raised to the state of a city with the title of New Goa. On the 
25th April 1843 he caused the despatch containing the decree 
to be opened by which his successor was appointed, to whom hbe 
thereon surrendered the government aud retired to Portugal. 

XC.—Joaguim Murao Garcez Pallus, reformed chief of division 
of the marine of Goa, having been. appointed governor-gencral 
by a decree of the 31!st January 1848, succeeded the Conde de 
Antas ou the 25th April of the sume year. 

XCIL-—José Ferreira Pestuna, having been appointed on the 
20th January 1844, *sailed from Lisbon on the 28th March, 
arrived on the 17th of, May in Goa, and took possession of the 
government on the 20th. His beneficent and wise adininistration 
embracéd all kinds of improveinents, and he returned to Enrope 
after an incumbency of nearly seven years when his successor 
airived. Heeuled till the 15th January 1851. 

e XCII.—Jose Joaguim Januario Lopa, first Baron and after- 
wards Viscount of Villa Nova de Ourem, having been appointed 
ou the 30th October 1850, arrived at Goa,on the 12th January 
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1851, ana assumed the government on the 15th of the same 
month and year. He departed on the Gth May 1855 for Portugal 
by permission o£, the Court, his health being shattered. He in- 
troduced sor gelingagvements, and his administration would have 
been more succesef?, if he had not been obliged to contend 
for several years with the rebels of Satary. The “ coungil of gov- 
ernment, afterhis departure, was composed as follows :—The bi- 
shop elect of Cochin, D.«Joaquim de Santa Rita Botelho, the bri- 
gadier of the Indian army, Luiz da Costa Campos, the clerk of tho 
board of revenue, Fraucisco Xavier Peres, with the elected council- 
lors, Bernardo Heitor ta Silveira e Loreua aud Vi nstacio 


c 

Mourão Garcez Palha, ~ yy 

XCIIL—Antonio Cesar de Vasconcellos Correia, iscount of 
Torres Novas, having been appointed on the 24¢h May of 1855, 
sailed on the 28rd September irom. Lisbén, arrived at Goa 
ou the lst of November, and. took: possession of the govern- 
ment on the 3rd of the same month. On the 30th March 1858, 
his term of service as Governor-General was prolonged for three 
years more, His administration was chiefly remarkable for the 
construction of roads, some of which extend to the British frontiers, 
nevertheless the m" he practised, showed in 1860 such 













a surplus, that numerggi$ others could be constructed iu addition. 
He governed till the 24th December 1864. 

XCLV.—José Fereira Pestana, appointed Governor-General 
for the second (me, presided over the administration from the 
last mentioned date till the 7th May 1870. 

X: V. Januario Correia de Almeida, Viscount of St. Janna- 
rio, -— m thelast named date till the 12th December 
1871 

.XOVI.—Joaquim José Macedo e Couto succeeded and govern- 
ed till the 10th May 1875. 

XCVII.—Jodo Tavares de Almeida governed from the last 
named date till the 24th July 1877, when he died, and a council, 
presided over by the Archbishop, administered the governinont, 

XCVIIL— Visconde Antonio Sergio de Souza assumed charge 
on the 12th November 1877, and died on the 3rd May 1878, when 
a council presided over by the samo Archbishop again assumed 
the administration, 

XCIX.—Caetano Alexandre de Almeida e Albuquerque was 
appointed Governor-General by a decree of the 9th May 1878, 
aud still presides over the auministration with a firm hand. - 


Amr, VIL. —HINDI AND THE BIBAR DIALECTS. 


OMETHING over a° year ago the Editor of tho Calcutta 
Review did me the honour ut publishing in these pages a 
paper entitled “ A Plea for the People’s Tongue.” The object of 
that paper was to show that tlre language which is at present called 
Hindí is not, and never can be called, tht language of Bihár, and 
to propose that some one or the local dialects of Bihdr should be 
substituted for it as the official language of our cutclierries and 
our schools, The article attracted .gome ‘atteation,—much more 
than its intrinsic merits deserved,—and Iam glad that it was 
noticed, for it showed that the.subject is oue which was ripe for 
discussion ; aud the fullest and freest discussion is what I wished 
to raise, The matter ts one on which a great deal can be said 
on both sides, and though T*held to one, I by no means despised 
the other, being convinced that the more tho matter was threshed 
out by competent writers, the more certainly would the true 
state of affairs become manifest. I am, therefore, grateful that 
the subject was taken up by able opponents, as well as to the 
champions who sided with me, and what I now write may be 
taken as a reply to the principal arguments used on the other 
side of the question. 
One of the objections, and an apparently cogent one, is that 
I advocate the introduction of a rustic and uncultivated speech, 
such as is talked by the lowest orders, much as if I advocated 
the introduction of the laugutge of a Cumbrian miner into 
Northern English Jaw-courts. I think, however, I can show 
that this objection is by uo means well-founded. If we take 
an average educated Cumbrian squire, he speaks excellent Eng- 
lish, and it is his language which is current in the law-courts 
of his country, and not that of his labourers, Soit is the language 
of the average educated Bihari squire(if I may use the term) 
which I wish to see adepted in our law-courts. Our Cumbrian 
squire, it is true, will ten to one talk more or less good French 
to a foreigner, but he will speak English in his home,—and in the 
same way the Bihárí stjuire will speak Hindí to a foreigner, while 
his mother-tongue is, nevertheless, Bihárí.* To make this perfectly 








* Byethis name I mean the lan- 


guage which is current in various 

dialect& (such as BhojpGri, Maithilí, 

Mávadbí, &c.9 throughout  Bihár. 

‘Bhe name is not generally used, as 

the very existence of such a language 

is denied by many, and is at present 
e 


only adopted tentatively instead of ` 
Eastern Hiudf, or Hindáí, which is 
misleading. At present no one dia- 
lect has been adopted as the stand- 
ard, and hence it has received little 
special literary culture, 
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civar, there are two expressions current throughout Eastern 
Hindástán, which I now proceed to explain. These are theth bolt 
aud khari bolt, Theth means ^ genuine, or “ pure," aud the 
theth boli means the unmixed speech of the lower orders. Tt is 
also called gdéAwdit bolt or “ rustic’ speech.” Kai bolt, that 
is to say, the “standard speech” is the language of the 
upper classes, gnd is also called Ndgart or “urban.” Thus, 
to apply these terms to the English language, the Cumbrian 
minor speaks the theth Gold, and the squire the khart bolt, ‘These 
two terms are universally used throughout rural Bibdr in the 
above senses. A low-quste Dusádh talks a theth form, and a 
gentleman of the+samie village a kharé form of the same Bihari 
lauguage, and it is the Anit form used by the gentleman, and not 
the theth form used by the Dusddlxy which I wish introduced 
into our law-courts. Iam perfectly aware that many writers use 
khavt bolí as equivalent to Hindí ; and ‘not improbably this may 
be true west of Benares where the locál dialects belonging to the 
western Hindi class, £e. g, Braj Bháshá, &c.), are closely connected 
with that language: but Alarz bolt, in rural parlance, in Bihar, 
never means Hindí, for which a different name, viz., Jábauí ( e., 
Mussalman,) or Farsi ( Persian,) is used." It always means that 
form of the local dialect which is used in the upper classes of 
soclety and nothing else. 

I hope, therefore, that it will be clearly understood that 
] do not aim at making the slang of the streets (as one critic 
accused me of doing) the language of our courts. 

And now, before I go further, I wish to clear the way by 
explaining the meaning of a féw terms, couceruing which the 
greatest confusion exists, They are— 


A. Hindi. 3. Kaithi, and 
2 Urda. ' 4 Ndgart. 


I have already treated of the first two in my former paper. 
Hindi and Urdü are ditferent phases of the same language, 
whicb is called Hindüstání, or tlie language of Hindüstán, when 
in reality it is at most only the vernacular language of Western 
Hindástán, Hindí is the phase of that language when words of 
foreign origin are more or less rigidly excluded. Urdt is that 
phase which accepts foreign words without stint.t These two 


* hisia the case not only with phase is derived from the Urdú phase 
reference to Urdú. but evon with of the same language. 
reference to booka like the Prem  f I am, of course, only stating 
Séyar in which tuere is hardly & facts as they exist at present, aud 
aingle Persian word, Natives can am not now stating that these two 
never forget thu; the pure JJindi phases always existed side by side. 
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phases have generally each a peculiar character in which they 
are wiitten, That is to say, Hindi is "generally written in the 
Nagari or Kaithi chatacter, and Urdá in the Persian. character,— 
but this fact does not make them different languages, any 
more than German Would cease to be German by being 
written in the Roman character, When, therefore, I talk of 
Hindi, I use the term as a couvenient contraction for “ the 
Hindí phase of the language of Western Flind@stén” : and 
when I talk of Urdü I mean the “Urdt phase of the language of 
Western Hindustén.” — " 

Hindi is frequently used to signify acharacter and not a 
language, but this is wrong, just, as wrong, as it is to call the 
Persian character Urdü because Urdü is written in it. 

Kaithi and Nágarí (also called Deva Nágarí) are on the contrary 
names of characters and never of languages: though itis not 
at all uncommon to hear. péople talk of the “ Kaithi language." 
They might as well talk"of the “Italic language" because Eng- 
lish is sometimes written in Italic characters. 

Another objection made to my theory is, that Hindi isa 
beautiful language, aud hence that for that reason it should 
be current in Bihár. It is difficult to state this seriously, 
bat that is the gist of the argument. Now in my former paper 
I used some very strong language abóut the constituents of 
Hindi, and perhaps the objection is made to combat these re- 
marks. My intention, in saying what I did then, was, and is 
now, to show that this extremely composite language was, for 
that reason, unsuited to Bihár: and not that it was for that 
reason not fit to be used by any one. lam too great an ad- 
mirer of my own beautiful language to condemn any other 
simply because it is a hybrid, and contains words as bad as 
“starvation” or “reliable.” .On the contrary, I am quite 
willing to maiutain that a composite language in the right pluce 
has nothing whatever to be said against it, English is a very 
composite language, and is admirable in England, but if it wag 
transferred, say to France, where the people's language has not 
one single grammatical form agreeing with it, it would be every- 
where an admitted absurdity. Without going iuto hysterics 
over Hindi, I am perfectly free to admit that it isa copious, 
free, aud flexible language, and may not improbably be suitable as 
a standard of the Western Hiudüstání dialects west of Benares, 
with* which it is closely connected both in grammar and history, 
I do not pretend to be intimately acquainted with these 
dialects, amd hence I do not offer a decided opinion: but when we 
come east of Henares the matter is quite different. All the 
remarks in my former paper were made with special reference to 
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Bihár and I was arguing against any language, be it ever so 
flexible, ever so copious, ‘ever so musical, being imposed on a 
country having a ldnguage of its own, radically different in struc- 
ture and general character. English is fitly the standard to 
which the dialect of Cumberland or Somersetshire is referred, 
because, after allowing for eccentricities of spelling aud pronuncia- 
tion, these dialects show a close family relationship with it, 
but the dialects *of Bihár show less relatiohship to Hindi than 
they do to Marathi or Bamgali.* Of course, when 1 talk of Bihár, I 
except from consideration the large Muhammadan towns, such 
` as Patna or Bihárcity. In these, as might be expected, Muham 
madan iufluence, and the necessity of having a lingua franca 
as means of communication With traders from all parts of India, 
has kept up and extenjled the use of Hindi, so that in these towns 
and their immediate suburbs the actual language of the country 
has to a large extent fallen into disusé,  » 

Another objection to which a brief*notice may be given is that 
Hindus have a reverence for the language of the country round 
Benares and Lucknow,—that Hindi is the language of the country 
round Benares and Lucknow,—and that, therefore, it should be adopt- 
ed as the official language of Bihar. After noting that exactly the 
same reasoning would make Hindi the court language of Calcutta 
and of Bombay, I may point oħt that Hindi is not the language 
of thecountry round Beuares and Lucknow. The dialect of the coun- 
try round Benaresisthe Bibari dialect, Bhojpuri, ana that of the tract 
round Lucknow is called Baiswari. It is in this latter dialect 
that the Ramayan of Tulsi Dás was written, and it is much 
more nearly allied to Bihari than X; is to Hindi. It is in fact 
a dialect of Eastern Hindustan, and not of Western Hindüstán. If 
any thing, therefore, this objection tells rather in my favour than 
against it. Hindi is, of course, spoken in great purity in Benares 
town itself; but that is only between two pandits of different 
countries who have no common mother-tongue. 

Another argument against my theory I cannot do better than 
quote in the words of its exponent, Babu Radhika Prasanna 
Mukherjit:— “ Those that remember the great gulf that separated 
the forms of speech current in East and West Bengal only a quarter 
of a century ago, and mark the process by which that gulf has now 
nearly been bridged, can hardly entertain a doubt that, with 
the extension of education and other civilizing agencies, the 
dialects spoken in the different parts of Bihár would, in tho 


ee 

* This may seem a sweeping state- matter is thoroughly worked out. 
ment, but it is literally the fact,.See * 1 In “A Few Notes on Hindi," pub- 
Heernle’s grammar of the Gaudian lished by J. G. Chatterjea & Co. 44, 
languages, introduction, where the Amherst Street, P. 22. 
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course of a few years, lose many of their peculiarities, and more 
aud more approach a -common standard. There is every reason 
to hope that that standard will bethe literary Hindi which has 
been recognised by the educated classes as the language of polite 
talk and of literature. 

“ To predict the future of the language of Bihár, wo have ouly 
to recall what happened in Bengal about threecenturies ago. 
The great Vaishnab reformer, who was born and bred at Na- 
vadwipa, originated the religious movement, the influence of which 
was felt not only in his own province, but far and wide in 
different parts of India. The language, in which the master 
preached the truths of the religion*ef faith and love, was based on 
the cultivated dialect of Nuddea ; and this dialect, siuce improved 
upon by various writers, 1s nofv the langdage of literature in 
Bengal. It is mot easy to eee why Benares Hindi, as cultivated 
by scholars and writers,-ghould not occupy the same position 
in Bihar aa that occupied by Nuddea Dangálé in Bengal.” 

The italics in the above are mine. It is not easy to me to see 
exactly what is meant by the term“ Benares Hindi.” If by it 
he means the Janguage of the country round Benares, is not Saul 
also amongst the prophets? That language is Bhojpürí, one of 
the Bihari dialects —and it is precisely one of these Bihárí 
dialects, the use of which I am advocating. I presume, however, 
that Babu Radhika Prasanna means the Hindi spoken in Benares 
town itself by two pandits of different nationalities and mother- 
tongues when speaking to each other. If he does so, and wishes 
to compare this Hindi with Nuddea Bangáli, I am prepared to join 
issue with him at once. My opponent’s argument is shortly this, 
—in Bengal twenty-five years ago, the dialects of East and West 
were widely different, and yet the gulf between them has been 
practically bridged over by the literary language of Bengal, which 
was based on the cultivated dialect of Nuddea, At the present 
moment tho dialects of East and West Hindüstán are widely differ- 
ent ; let the guif between them be similarly bridged over by Hindi, 
It seems to me that this comparison is not fair. The dialecta 
of Bengal, though differing (not “ widely different," by the byc), 
were all cognate, and que from among these dialects was taken, 
and made the standard, Nothing could have been fairer, and 
the result was a success. On the other hand,—the dialects of 
Kast and West Hindüstán are not cognate. We can only take 
the Eastern group by itself, and the Western group by itself, 


as I shall ghow subsequently. To take them together would be x 


»as if we were to take French afid Italian together, and select, 
say, the cultivatéd dialect of Alsace as a standard for both, We 
must take the Eastern group by itself, and then do as was done 
in Benghl,—take one dialect from am$ng the collection which 
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forms the group and make it the standard. We cannot takea 
language boru in the wilds of Rájputáná, and mixed up with 
the dialects of the Doab and the Panjab, and make it the dialect 
of Bihár: the process would be unfair, and the result cannot 
be successful. It is like making the cultivated dialect of Alsace 
the standard of the dialects of Italy. 

Another statement of the same objector I differ from entirely ;— 
it is that Hindi has been accepted by the educated as the language 
of literature. It is true, that there are newspapers printed in 
Hindi, but they are written entirely for the official class, who 
have committed themselyes to the public use of that language. 
Besides this, the newspapers are, perforce, compelled to be iu 
Hindi, as it is by Government order the standard language, 
and is accepted as such by the Education Department. If, therc- 
fore, newspapers were not in that language, they would be in 
a double difficulty : first, they would rpu counter to the official 
system of education of the country; and, secondly, they have 
no other resource ; for until the standard of the Bihári language 
is fixed, which can only be done by Government action, or by 
the works of some great native literary genius, who has not yet 
arisen, they do not know in what dialect to write, if they do 
give up their present.language. But, putting the influence of 
the native press out of the question, I challenge my opponents to 
produce a single literary work, worthy of the name, written in 
Hindi for Bihar, which has not been written under Government 
orders, or Government influence. Missionaries, on the contrary, 
whose business it isto make their writings popular, are writing 
tracts and Bible translations in Bihari. 

Before proceeding to the final and most important argument 
brought against me, I wish to clear a misapprehension which I 
have found to exist amongst many of my critics. They seem to 
think that I have set my heart upon substituting Maithili for 
Hindi, and that I have perspnal prejudices, which have led me 
to do this. I wish, therefore, here to make it perfectly plain 
that I wish no such thing at present. All that I have argued 
for, reiterating over aud over again, is that Bihari should be 
considered a language, and that some one of its three principal 
dialects, Bhojpú:í, Maithili or MAgadh{f, should be made its stand- 
ard, That is the principle which I am trying to establish, 
and all that, I wish or hope to establish at present. Which dia- 
lect should be selected for its standard is a subsequent consider- 
ation, and cannot be decided until the principle is agreed to. That 
once settled, the subsidiary matter can come up for discussion 
and decision on its merits, and it is perfectly immaterial to me 
at present, which is the dialect to be selected. 

I now come to the last and most important objection brought 
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against me. It is royndly denied by my opponents that the 
language of East Hindüstán does differ radically from thas 
of West Hindüstán. They say it may be admitted that the 
dialects of East and West “ vary from one another and from 
that of literature, in some points; but their organic differences 
are slight, and have a tendency to grow less and less.” This is the 
language of the most polite of my @pponents,—others have 
ridiculed my statements, and another has called me dogmatic, 
on the same point. If belng dogmatic means being in earnest, 
I am free to admit that Į am so, for this point is tho vital one 
of my argument. If my opponentsecan prove that their side 
of tho question {s the true one, my whole argument falls to 
the ground; and I wil wiltingly- promise never to venture on 
the troacherous ice of philology again. But here I am placed 
at a disadvantage, I, im yy former article, did offer some slight 
proof towards my thesis, whife they on their side have offered 
no argument beyond the base logic of bare assertion, They may 
be correct, but I do not know their arguments. If I leave the 
matter unproved, they may spring an unsuspected mine upon mo. 
I do not know what to attack, for I do not know from what battery 
they aro prepared to fire their heayy artjllery. Nevertheless, 
I am ready to accept the challenge, and to prove beyond a 
doubt that the languages of Eastern and Western Hindfstan are 
radically and organically different in origin, pronunciation, 
derivation, grammatical inflexion, syntactical construction, and 
vocabulary, It will be going over for the most part well- 
trodden paths, and for the average reader will bo, I fear, terribly 
dry reading, but I cannot meet one bare assertion with another 
equally bare counter-assertion. I am called upon to justify 
my position, and I am compelled to atcept the challenge. 

First, as¢o origin. Fortunately, I am not compelled to give 
a history of the rise of Hindi and Bibárí in all its details. That 
has already been given by Dr. Hornle in'his Gaudian grammar, 
and in a former article by him in this review. I may, therefore, take 
it as an established fact, which has never been disproved, that 
in the earliest ages there were two vernaculars current in India, 
running alongside of the literary Sanskrit, which occupied 
an altogether peculiar- position, and was never, in its literary 
form, a vernacular. These two languages in the year B. C. 
300 divided Northern Hindüstáu between them. One of them, 
Sauraséní was the language of the West—the other, Mágadhí 
was the language of the East. ‘There was also the neutral 
Ardha Mágadhí curfent in the border tract between them. 
These two languages have nearly kept their position and have 
thero developed until the present day, That is to say, Saurason{ 
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has developed {nto the modern Naipálí, Hindí, Panjabi, Sindhi 
and Gujarati, and Mágadhí has developed into Marathi, Bihárí, 
Bangali, Uriyá and Assamese. The very earliest linguistic 


documents we possess on the subject, show Sauraseni and 
Mágadhí as distinct languages, and separate grammatical 
treatises of each are extant, Hence it.appears that at least 
two thousand two humdred years ago the hncestors of Hindí and 
Bihárí were distinct languages: and it would be a strange thing 
if they had since theu merged into one language. I have thus, 
I hope, shown that my first statement is true, viz, that Hindí 
and Bihárí are different in efigin, 

Second, as to Pronunciation. This is a small point, hardly 
worth proving, but I have promised tò prove it. 

The Bihárí forms which I shal! hereafter quote, will be, unless 
the contrary is especially stated, taken from the Bhojpüri of 
Shábábád and Séran, which dialect is almost identical with that 
of Banaras, and, being the most western of the Bihár dialects, 
is hence æ priori most likely to have the greatest numbor of 
forms agrecing with those of Hindf, 

(1). Bihárí affects dental, and Hindi affects cerebral letters. 
Bihari continually uses » or z, where Hindí has J. 

Examples are— 


BIHARI. HINDI, 
parab, to fall, parná, 
phar, fruit, phat. 
gárí, abuse, « gált. 
nangot, a waistcloth, langot. 


(2). While Hindi sometimes omits medial k, Bihari, on the con- 
trary, has a distinct tendency. to insert & as a mere euphonic letter, 
Exam ple— 
dihal, he gave, did. 
(3). While Bihari never tolerates an initial y or 2 excopt in 
interjections, Hindi not only does tolerate them, but even inserts 
them euphonically. 


Examples— . 
£, this, yah. 
ú, that, wah. 
deluk, he gave, dié or diyd. 


(4). Bihari has (like Bangali) the short vowels, A dit, à, and 
di, which are unknown to Hindi. . 


Examples— 
bétiya, a daughter, bitiyá. 
béldwat, calling, buláwat, 


com parc the Bangali gon, wheal, and békti, a person 
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(5). Bihari generally prefers to retain the hiatus aï and aŭ 
while Hindi always contracts them to az and az. 


Examples— Š 
BINARI, HINDI. 
baisui, he sits, baithe. 
aii, and, "d " s eu. 


Thirdly, as to Derivation.. 
(1). The singular genitivo case of the personal pronouns has 
in Bihari a medial o, but in Hindi a medial «. 


Example— *e 
mor, my, tu ,  merá., 
tor, thy, terá. 


(2). Bihari prefers masculine nouns in their weak form, énd- 
ing in a silent consonant, whete Hindi prefers them in their strong 
form with a final á. 


Examples— 
ghor, horse, ghorá, 
loh, iron, lohd. 
bar, great, bard, 
mor, my, gerd. 
det, giving, deta. 
parhal, read, parhd. 


(3). While Hindí uses, as a rule, only the short form of the 
pronouns, Bihari has generally alsp a long form in m. 
Example— 
Se or taun, he, only so. 
(4). While Hindi declines its pouns entirely with the aid ef 
postpositions, Biharf has in most of its dialects true inflections 
for the instrumental and locative, which are utterly unknown 


to High Hindi. " 
Examples— 
From the Maithil dialect. 
ghoreft, by a horse, ghore se. 
bate?, by a word, bát se. 
ghore, in a horse, ghore meñ, 
bgte, in a word, bát men. 


Fourthly, as regards Grammatical inflexion. | 

This must be noted at some length. For languages are classed 
actording to morphology, that is to say, according to their 
grammatical forms. The striking difference betwocn the gram- 
matical forms of the two languages will le apparent from the 
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following. In selecting Examples, I have been careful to take words 
whose steuts are common to all the Aryan languages of India, in 
. order to show, as clearly as possible, inflexional differences only :— 


A. Declension. 


(1). Bihárí ‘docs notwpossess the active case in ne which we 
meet in Hindi, 


Exam ple— i 
BIHARI. '* | HINDI 
ú kailas, ho did, a usne kiyd. 


(2). The oblique form singular of strong masculine nouns in 
d has in Bihari a final é, but in ilindi a final e, 
Example— i 
ghorá kt, ofa horse, - ‘ghore kå. 
(8). Nouns ending in a silent consonant have, in some Bihari 
dialects, an oblique form in g or ë; but n Hindí such forms are 
unknown. An example from the Mágadhí dialect is— 


ghar, a house, ghar, 
gharé sañ, from, a house, ghar se. 

Similar forms exist in the other dialects, but belong to the 
theth and not to the khari boli, and hence they are not given here, 
as I only wish to exemplify the latter. 

(4) The Bihárí verbal noun in 4 makes its oblique form end 
ind. Thus méral, the killing, m«r'lá me, in the killing. This 
form does not occur at all in Hindi, 

(D) In Hindi the genitival postpositions are ká, ke and kí, 
amd their use depends upon two factors: (a) whether the govern- 
ing noun is in the direct or oblique form, and (2) whether it is 
masculine or feminine. Thus, uská ghord, uske ghore par, uský 
ghorí, uski ghorí pur. Jn Bihárí this is not the fact. There are 
generally two sets of genitival postpositions: (@) one which 
never changes, as okar ghorá, okar ghord par, okar ghort, okar 
ghort pav, and (b) a sct which changes according as the govern- 
ing noun isin a direct or an oblique case, but not changing for 
gender, As Ok'vé ghorá, ök'rë ghort, Okvá ghorá pav, krá 
ghoré par. In some dialects there are genitival postpositions 
which change according to the gender of the governiuy noun, 
but then they are not affected by its being direct or oblique : 
thus (Mdyadhz) Gk'rá ghorá, ók'vá ghord par, Okrt ghorí, ok’ré 
ghort par. 

(6). Finally, the postpositions used in the declension of Bihdri 
nouns, differ from those in use in Hindi, as is illustrated by 
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the following paradigm of ghorá, a. horse, declined in the 
singular :— : ° 


BIHARI. HINDI 
Nom. ghorá : ghorá. 
Acc. ghord kò ghore ko. 
Instr. ghorá ten ghore se. 
Dat. ghora la a - ghore ke liye. 
Abl. ghorá señ x ghore se. 
Gen. ghorak (unchangeable) or ghove ká (masc. dir.), 
ghorá kë (direct) ká (oblique) ke (masc, obl.) ké 
*  , (fem. 
Loc. ghorá me ghore mef. 
The nominative plural is ° : 
ghoran or ghprd st. ghore. 


(T. The declension of pronouns is altogether different in the 
two languages. 


Examples are— 


Nom,  ham,l maiz or (plur.) 
| ham. 
Obl. ham'ré, me, Gen. mor, hamár, mujh (ko), or ham 
my (ko). Gen, merd, 
hamárá, 
Nom. tež, thou tú 


Obl.  tökrá, thee, Gen. töhár, thy tujh (ko,) Gen, terá 
Nom. 4, this s yah. 

Ohl. Ek'vá or ëh, this, Gen. ekar. as (ko). Gen, $ská. 
Nom. je, who jo. 

Obl. jul vá or jh, whom, Gen. jekar, jis (ko). Gen. jsská 
Nom. ket, anyone koi 


oí 
Obl. kék'ro anyone kiet( ko). 


B. Conjugation. 


(1. Hindi has one tense only which is not periphrastic, the 
present conjunctive, The imperative is really the same as the 
present conjunctive, differing only inthe second person singular. 
‘he future is the same as the present conjunctive, the termi- 
natio gá being affixed to it. The other tenses are all periphras- 
tic,ethat is to say, they are formed by conjugating an auxiliary 
vorb, with @ participial form.  Bihárí on the contrary has five 


«separate and distipct non-periphrastic ténses. 
(2), The conjugation of the auxiliary verb is totally different 
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in'the two languages, s the following examples conjugated 
only in the masculine will shew :— 


BIHARI HINDI. 

Present. Singular. 1 battz hún. 
I am. 2 bdtas hai. 

. 3 bate, or bá | hai. 

Plural. 1 bdtta haiñ. 

2 báta ho. 

9 bdtan haiñ. 

Past. Singular, 1 rah’lta thd. 
I was. 2 malus thd. 
à rahal thd. 
Plural. l1 rakin’ the. 
2 rakla ihe. 
3 rah'lan - the. 


(3). Bihari has a present indicative, which has no counter- 
part in Hindi. It is thus conjugated in the masculine :— 
I see, Singular, 1 dekhtld 
2 dekhale 
9 dekhalá no such tense existing. 
1 dekhíülá 
2 dekhala 
9 dekhale 


(4. The future tense in Bihárí again differs totally from 
that tense in Hindi as follows :— 


Plural, 


I shall see. Singular. 1  dekhab dekhúñgá. 
2 dékhbe dekhegá. 
3 dekhi dekhegá. 
Plural, 1 dëkkbí dekhenge. 
2 dtkh’ba dekhoge. 
9 deékhihez delhefige. 


(5). The preterite indicative differs totally in tbe two lan- 
guages, J give an example of an intransitive verb, as showing 
the Hindi forms better— 


I fell, Singular. 1 girli# gira. 
2 gir'le gird. 

3 giral gird, 

Plural 1] ghz gire. 

2 girla g?re. 

8 girlan ` gire. 


(6). The present conjunctive agrees pretty nearly in the two 
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languages. But it is a well-known fact that this tense is prac- 
tically the same throughout all the Northern: Indian languages 
from Marathi to Bangálf. : 

(7).  Bihári has (like Bangálf) an elaborately conjugated pre- 
terite conjunctive, To save space I do not give it for the purpos- 
es of comparison, as Hindí has no such tense at all, using the 
present participle as& substitute. Thus, Bihaérf, jon ham dekh tin 
if I had seen ; but Hindi, jo mdi# dekh’ td. 

(8). The participles differ in the two languages, as follows:— 


Present —— déekhoWt, ' seeing, . dekh'tá. 
Past dekhal, a dekhd. 


(9). As the participles differ in the two languages, and as 
ihe auxiliary verbs also differ, it follows that, even where their 
mode of formation is the same, the periphrastic tenses must be 
totally different in form.» But this is not the only cause of dif- 
ference. In the two languages tho periphrastic tenses also differ 
in their mode of formation as follows: 

(10). In Hindí the perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed 
by adding the auxiliary verb to the past participle. The auxiliary 
verb is then alone conjugated. Thus, mai? gird hid, I have 
fallen ; tú givá hai, thou hast fallen ; wah gird hat, he has fallen. 
Besides forming its perfect and pluperfect in this way, Bihárí 
also forms them by adding an obsolete form of the third person 
singular of the auxiliary verb to the preterite, which last, and not 
the auxiliary, is then conjugated. Thus, ham giv'líff hå, I have 
fallen ; te gir'le hd, thou hast fallen ; ú giral hd, he has fallon. 

(11) In the periphrastic tenses of transitive verbs in Bihárf 
the perfect participle is used in its oblique and not in its direct 
form. ‘This isnot the casein Hindi, Thus ham dékh' batiz, 
I have seen. i = 

(12). The verbal noun, or infinitive, differs in the two 
languages. Hindí has one verbal noun in má as dekh'nd, and 
another in á as dekhá. In Dihárf there are three forms of the 
verbal noun. One iu ab as dekhab, one in al as dekhal, and 
a tbird only used in the oblique form in us dekhë. — — — 

(13) In Bibárí, the causal verb is formed by adding dw 
to the root of the simple verb, while in Hindí 1t is formed by 
adding d. Thus, Bihari karáwalto cause to do ; but Hindi karánd, 

1* have now gone through every possible form of nouns, 
pronouns and verbs, and have shown that, with the single 
exceptione of one tense, which is common to all. the modern 
Aryan languages of India, there is not a single grammatical 
form in Bib4ri, which is the samo as the corresponding one in 
Hindi, On the coutrary the vast majority arc so widely different, 
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that it is impossible to consider them as belonging to a common 
language. n i; 

Fifthly, as regards syntactical construction, there {s ono 
great difference, that, in the case .of the past tense of 
transitive verbs, Bihárí possesses a regular active construction 
with a proper active past tense, whereas Hindí uses a passive 
construction with.the help of the active case (in ne) of the subject. 

Sixthly, as regards vocabulary, it must first’ be noted that all 
the modern Aryan languages of India have very similar voca- 
bularies. Tho languages differ most in their terminations and 
inflexions, and have a fommon stock of meaning stems on which 
to graft each its peculiar gramthatical forms. Nevertheless, some 
of the commonest and most important vocables are altogether 
different in Bihari and Hindi. The following are examples :— 


BIHARI. ‘ .' Hanoy, 
good, niman, ntk, ` achchhd, 
bad, adh'léh, burd., 
he is, bá, " hai. 
he was, rahal, thd. 
he became, bhel, huá. 
throw, bhigah, pheno, 
bring, dnah, ldo. 
not .(prohibitive,) jin, jani, mat. 
for, bade, lel, liye. 
but, bake lekin, parantu, 


I have, now, I hope, proved to the satisfaction of tho most 
sceptical, as I promised, that Bihari and Hindí are radically and 
organically different in origin, pronunciation, derivation gram- 
matical inflexion, syntactical construction, and vocabulary, Much 
of what Ihave written has been written before, and by more 
capable pens* than mine, but I do not think that all the proofs 
have ever been thrown together till now, and though I do not 
by any means profess to have exhausted every means of com- 
parison, I think I have written fully enough to throw upon my 
adversaries tire burden of proof that “organic differences of 
Bihári and Hindí aro slight, and have a tendency to grow less 
and less,” 

No one who has mixed intimately with people of all classes 
in Bihár, can fail to see how all cordial intercourse between 
governors and governed is impeded by this language of politeness, 


* I cannot wufficiently express my Grammar. I have in many places 
obligations to Dr, IIorule's Gaudian used his very words, 
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Hindi, which, admirable though it Wes cannot but act as a 
barrier to that thoroughly free communication ° which. it is the 
object of every well-wisher of India to encourage. Few English- 
men can express themselves freely anl accurately in conversa- 
tion with a German through the medium of French, nor, by 
parity of reasoning, can they do so witha Bihárí through tle 
medium of Hindí.  ,"* ° 
GEÔRGE A. Garerson. 


BANKIPORE : ] 
27th July 1881. 


4S 


Ars, VIII.—SOCIAL LIFE IN BENGAL FIFTY YEARS 
AGO, BY AN OLD'INDIAN. - 


I! is my intention to jot down in the following pages my 
recollections of Bengal society as i$ was fifty years ago. 
India was not then what it is.now. Every thing has altered. 
The boundaries have altered, and are, indeed, altering every day 
before our eyes. The India of those days did not include Oude, 
the Punjab and Scinde; in fact, the ‘greater portion of what 
now really constitutes Indiwhad not yet been conquered. Neither 
Lord Gough nor Sir Charles Napier had won his splendid vic- 
tories in the Punjab aud Scinde, nor had Sir Henry Lawrence 
fallen at Lucknow. Bengal had ‘10t vet been sunk into a mere 
province uf a vast empire, rivalling China, but was the chief 
possession of the British in Asia, their veritable pagoda tree. A 
race of British officials and planters throve and flourishea there, of 
whom none are left now. The young mon of thoso days, in the 
very few instances where they are yet alive, have now become 
old and grey-headed, and are living n very retired life on their past 
official and private carniugs. Even the race of old Indian natives, 
down to the very servant-class, lias passed away. With the pass- 
ing away of the “ ancients” and the “ aucient landmarks,” mauners 
and society have altered, play has altered, though here,in hunting 
and in racing, much of the old traditions linger ; and even work is 
different from what it was. This-vill be scen moro in detail as we 
proceed ; suffice it to say brie, what every old Indian of ever 
a quarter of a century ago—the transition. period-—now living 
wil. know, that Indian societv, men, manners, work and play, are 
now so entirely altered, that it is almost impossible to recog- 
nise the India of their time in the India of the present d... 

Though I deal with the past, and with a very striking subject, 
I do not pretend to bring to if the descriptive powers and 
literary qbility of a Kaye, or a Hunter. Whatever is here offered 
must be received by the readers and crilics of the present day with 
indulgence. It is offered simply and heartily, by one who 
has lived and 1noved in the secnes he describes, aud the cunning 
of whose right hand is fast fo.saking lim; one who is feeling the 
truth of Solomon’s old sayiug, that even the light springing of 
the grasshopper becomes a serious burden to coutemplate. « 

I have ‘known, in those early days which I revisw, some who 
were in every way better qualified to take up such a wort; 
whose experience again reached even a quarter of a century 
beyond the period here treated of; who saw what Bengal was 
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when first acquired; who were the pidmaccrs of the great Western 
civilisation in a densely barbarous heathen land, shut out from 
the light for so many thousauds of years; who had’ themselves 
to represent the honour and courage and high, name of the Briton 
in vast districts, as large as English counties, in the interior, 
where the arm of the new-born English law, or of Euglish medi- 
cine, had not yet pemetrated,; who could relato many an anec- 
dote of Governors“General, then Govegnors of Bengal, whom 
they personally knew ; andewho also lived and moved in the scenes 
described here. Facile of pen, educated in ancient seats of 
learning, noble of mood, and even of bloods conversationalists to a 
degree that would have struck evefé the immortal Johnson with 
astonishment, and perhaps envy ; with rich funds of practical wis- 
dom, experience and anecdote ? thoy have” alas! passed away 
with all their sterling qualities and invaluable knowledge. Brava 
and rare old men they were., We shall never sce their like again ! 

There are one or two yet living who are able for the task I~“ 
undertake; hale eldegs who still defy time ; but alas! they are, 
however young in feeling, covered with the snow of age: their 
fingers are stilf, though their grasp of the hand be hearty and 
strong ; and lest I, too, soon attain to that condition when 
writing much aud long shall become an *unnecessary burden, I 
deem it necessary to myself to take up the work lest that great 
misfortune should happen, as every one, lam sure, will con- 
sider it, that those early times should go unrecorded and remain 
quite a blank. 

Having thus stated my intention, and apologised for undertak- 
ing to carry it out, let me state finally, the way in which I hope 
to do so, or the plan of this work. In an introductory chapter I 
shall show the different sets and classes of people of those days, 
and probably describe a large “ station " as it existed then, In 
the second chapter I shall detail the social life of fifty voars ago. 
The third chapter will depict our fa hers at work. The fourth 
chapter will show them in their sports or at play. 

In concluding these preliminary obsorvations, let me remind my 
readers that half a century is more than a life-time in Iudia; nay 
more than two life-times. The changes are so rapid, so marked, 
and so numerous, that oftcu in the spacc of ten years a new 
order of things appears on tlic scene, and in twonty years even old 
and faħiliar faces have passed away.—Alas ! and, again alas ! that 
it should be so. 


: ° L—The three“ Bets.” 


There were in those days only three “ sets ;" I moan of Europeans 
in each “station,” two of blue porcclaip, aud onc of common 
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clay. I should rather ga» that three sets were always to be 
found in the larger stations, The blue porcelain were the civil 
and military, and the common clay was the independent, 
interloping, planting element. Ido not imply by this that those in 
the civil and military all belonged to the blue blood of the aris- 
tocracy of great Britain (Ireland was not of very great account in 
those days, and besides had no “ interegt" for fifth and sixth 
cousins, and hence the few Irish names m those early times 
in India); or that the common clay ‚independent element was 
ofthe lower class. There was good or rather high blood un- 
evenly distributed throughout the threé.. There were not a few, 
even among the common ehy set, of ancient and well known 
families in England and Scotland ; the meaning of three dis- 
tinct “sets,” and the difference implied between blue porcelain 
and common clay, must be explained 

By three distinct sets, I mean that the Europeans—for there 
were sometimes French and Portuguese and Grecks, besidcs 
Britons—were divided by the nature of their occupations, civil, 
military, and independent, into three bodies, on the same level as 
regards private social position, but otherwise, disjoined one from 
another. The planters and merchants had their own public 
official status, which sas that of tolerance and sufferance, Their 
interests pulled together, and in one direction. They were the 
British element in India, actively engaged in solving the problem 
of India’s material advancement—a very difficult one to solve in 
those early days. According to present notions they generally 
wanted too much ; according to jhe expectations of those days 
thoy actually got too little. "They often had to appear, of courso, 
by their native Court agents, in the different courts before the 
civilians; and otherwise might bo indobted to them for official 
sunshine and favors. Of course, these were returned with com- 
pound interest in the shape of balls, hunts, subscriptions, and 
general hospitality. So this body, or “set,” pulled together in 
one direction in all that related to their public and planting 
interests. In the same way, while the civilians were one in social 
status with the planters, and stood indebted to them for numerous 
private favors, there was a large interchange of courtesies all 
round ; they, the civilians, stood aloof from the independent element 
in all that rolated to their official duties and interests, and pulled 
together in another direction, and this direction often happened 
to be against the interests of the former set. Hence theregrose 
a partial feeling of jealousy and exclusion between the two sets, 
which was never referred to in private, but which found expressive 
vent in public measures. Doubtless this partie feeling of jealousy 
was increased by the planters witnessing the great power possessed, 
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and often wielded monomaniacally, by teg civilians ; while the latter 
again saw with a feeling akin to envy the,ease with which 
the planters acquired great fortunes ;—1 may add, and lost them, 
too! I must add, with regard to the old civilian set, that each 
reckoned himself a viceroy, or at the very leást, a governor. This 
of course made them carry their heads rather high. But like the 
early planters, in evgrything that did not concern their peculiar 
interests, a finer body of gentlemen than these civilians it would 
have been difficult to find. , Frank, open, ‘generous and hospitable, 
they stood as bright examples to those who have succeeded them. 

The third and remaining set compriegd the military, where 
there were any; and generally, i$emay bo*stated, except at 
& few large stations, there were none, while at the larger puroly 
military stations they were to be«found in considerable numbers. 
Tho few European regiments avere always needed at a few strategic 
points, and the rest were Sepoy regiments, The officers were in the 
employ of the Honorable East India Company, a word of power once— 
and in every one’s mouth, and were generally called “ Company’s 
Officers” in contradistinction to the “ Queen's Officers.” The former 
comprised the set I write about, were a fine body of gentlemen 
and officers, drew handsomer allowances, and had better pay and 
prospects than the latter. Very often they. happened to be drafted 
off to civil employ; and if they did not actually despise their 
brethren in the Royal service, they thought very little of them, and 
pitied the “ poor fellows,” who were liable any day to be sent off to 
Canada or the West Indies, who had such poor pay, and who had 
no prospect of ever attaining tp the charge of an Indian province. 
Generally the Company’s officers were remarkably efficient in their 
own proper duties, and very popular among both the other two sets, 
as their duties never clashed with the peculiar interests. of 
either, The military band not only * discoursed sweet music” 
to the “ station" on stated days in the week, when all the three 
sets turned out and chatted together pleasantly at the band-stand, 
but on the occasion of balls, provided the great element which set 
fashionable quadrilles in motion, polkas then not having come into 
vogue. Hence, as the band was at the gift of the Commanding 
Officer of the station, he was generally conciliated and thought 
much of, Besides, there were the mess dinners, tnvitations to which 
were considered an honor. The officers kept much among them- 
selves but wore always very welcome everywhere. 

The exclusiveness, which, it may be imagined, reigned in Bengal 
in those days, was as nothing compared with what it became a few 
years later on, when the civilians graditally came to regard them- 
selves as alone privileged to deal with the destinies of the country. 
The fulsome flatteries and servile adulation of a long down-trodden 
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oriental race served only 4 feed their official vanity. A strong 
caste fecling grey up among them; and as more Europeans 
came into the country, and some of them trades people, society, 
which was one before and comprised the three sets, gradually 
began to draw marked distinctions, and to be divided into 
several classes. The highest class remained what was the all of 
society once, thap is, the three sets previously described. The 
next class consisted of the tradesmen who kept shops or trafficked 
in small ware, and with them were reckoned the higher clerks 
and assistants in the various offices. Indigo planters, assistauts, 
though in the receipt .of comparatively small allowances, were 
in those days often tie cousinor near or far removed, of the owners 
of the concerns, and specially imported from home to try their 
hands at making a fortune out ins the East, and therefore were 
reckoned among the *‘ Upper Ten.% Such assistants, however, 
as were engaged in the country, whether stray Europeans, or 
descendants of the early French aud Portuguese settlers who 
were called “ half-castes,” were reckoned a lower class, Besides 
these there were the Christian Armenians. * 

The Armenians, in those carly days, mustered in sufficient 
numbers in some stations to be noticcd in detail here: They 
had their own Church anda minister or priest from Persia or 
Armenia; they dressed in the loose oriental flowing garb, though 
Jatterly they had begun to copy English fashions when out of 
doors; lived comfortably in spacious houses, and sometimes 
owned considerable landed and other property. They had no 
poor among them; thoir ladios, gs may bo expected froma race 
comiug from the foot of the Caucasian ranges, were among the 
fairest of the dangliters of Eve. Oppressed in their native land 
by Moslem rulers, Persian and Turk, numbers of them, in the 
middle ages and later on, left their couutry, generally with their 
families, in search of a peaceful home elsewhere, They were 
thus next to the Jews, whom they much resembled in feature, 
and even in traits of character, travelling hawkers, precious 
stone merchants, and, when settled, money-lenders to their 
neighbours." Wherever they found a government more tolerant 
than the one that ruled their native land, and saw profit to be 
made, they settled down. Hence it happens that colonies 
of Armenians, the descendants of the old settlers, are found 
existing at the present day not only in India but in Venice, tho 
great commercial centre of the middle ages, in Constantingple, 
and in parts of Russia, Whatever may have been their ex- 
perience in Constantinople, in India they found a Mobamedans 
government extremely tolerant of their presence, and a country 
teomiug with people and riches, Hence they gradually increased 
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their numbers by getting out relativ@s and others, and, though 
at first not allowed ,to erect their own churches, they managed 
to pass among the natives for a "sect" called " Nazrani,' or 
Nazarenes, 4. e., Christians. It is true, that evon in India they 
were squeezed now and then b; Nabobs (viceroys), aud had 
perhaps to part with a too lovely daughter or sister to recruit 
the harems of their rglers; but generally they remained unmo- 
lested. But for their fairer. complexion, they would have 
passed unnoticed by a stranger among fhe other inhabitants of 
the country. The adveut of the British, and with them a stable 
government, stable titles to landed property, freedom to erect 
churches, and enjoy all the ordimances of *their religion, new 
manners and customs, inducéd several changes among them. 
They built better dwelling-hoases, purchased landed property, 
entered more freely into trade, erected handsome churches, im- 
ported priests, and, while in doors they continued to dress in 
their old oriental style, in public they gradually assumed the. 
European costume of coat and trowsers. Further, under Mos- 
lem rule, their femafes had always been kept strictly immured, 
but now thcy appeared freely in publie, and drove about iu 
costly carriages. With all these changes, however, they still 
remained Orientals in talk, manners, habits and nature, Very 
few knew English; they sat cross-legged, and on carpets on the 
floor while at homo ; oriental dishes graced their tables; and, as 
may be expected, they were cunning, overrcaching aud suspicious, 
Such were the Armeuians òf fifty years ago in India. A great 
change, however, has since come over them. European costume has 
been assumed both at home and abroad; every one knows Eng- 
lish ; Enghsh manners have been adopted ; Euglish habits and 
modes of thought have cicpt in; even their very namés havo 
been anglieised. Thus, while before, but for their complexion, 
they could hardly he distinguished from the natives; now (only 
that their thoroughly oriental cast of features betrays them) it 
is impossible to distinguish them from the British. Owing to 
the paucity of the female elomeut among the British in India in 
those early days, aud the glitter of a golden doter which the 
fair Armenian young, lady possessed, several Englishmen inter- 
married into Armenian families, 

They were received equally by the two classes of European society 
heforo mentioned, Along with some few desccndants of Greeks, they 
werg allowed a considerable latitude in the interpretation of social 
rules by the upper ten, beyond what was extended te the poorer 
eclass of Europeans. In time, however, while some few Armenians 
rose up to the level of the higher class, most of them found their 
level in the second class, ‘The Greeks showed even less progress. 
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P 
The Station. | 

The use‘of this word still obtains in India, although it 
was at first applied in times when the recent military conquest 
of Bengal necessitated the placing, or “stationing,” of troops 
at different strategic points of the country. Hence in those early 
days the term was restricted and applied only to localities 
where the military were “ stationed.” As thege localities were also 
generally the centres of native population, where a staff of civi- 
lians, judges, magistrates, &c., was kept up to administer the 
law and govern the district, the term’ came gradually to be 
distinguished by the further“addition of civil or military, and 
thus localities came to be either both, or one or the other. 
Where both were united, the place was generally the chief city 
of a large extent of country, with a numerous and wealthy fixed 
native population. In such places there was usually a civilian 
“of the highest class, called a Commissioner, who was subordinate 
only to the Governor-General (who was Governor also of Bengal, 
or who, from his position as Governor of Bengal, the leading and 
most important Presidency, was also Governor-General), there 
being no Lieutenant-Governor in those days. Such stations were 
called * civil" stations, and, except within the military lines, the 
civil authority was supreme there. In places where there was 
no civil element in the government, or where the civil element 
was of a subordinate kind, the military authority being supreme, 
the stations were called military stations. Calcutta itself was 
an example of the former, or to take a more appropriate one, 
Patna, while, adjoining it, Dinapore was an example of the latter. 
And before we pass on to describe our station, we may observe that 
this. distinction into civil and military stations sometimes led to the 
most terrible and ludicrous feuds between the civil and military 
authorities, where, from its unimportance, a place was too insigni- 
ficant to be specially marked out as civil or military, and there was 
a subordinate element of both in it, and both contended for the 
supremacy. In such instances each sought to exercise the com- 
mand of thé place. Often probably the contest lay in mercly the 
sound of & word, or in something that the cambatants could give 
no rational account of. But the whole station would be set 
by the ears, divided into .wo parties, one siding with the civil 
ruler, and the other with the military. These feuds seldom 
procéeded beyond cold nods, exclusion from invites to dinners, ‘&c., 
while each ‘strove to excel the other in pompous“ commands 
and general orders about the veriest trifles, or even nothing 
at all, and in a more vigorous prosecution of gaieties and 
amusements, In one instance, however, that comes to our 
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mind, where the civil official was a Scotchman and the Commander 
of. the small mililary detachment was an Irishman, the quarrel 
came to such a pass, that the question of supremacy was 
actually referred to the ,higher authorities, with what result 
we forget, but we suspect to the discomfiture of tho military. 
The bone of contention in this instance was the unfortunate 
Doctor, who in such, places usually bore the double aspect of 
civil and military, being nominally reckoned in the latter, but 
téally belonging to the former class. Having thus been prominently 
brought forward, instead of being left neglected in the interior 
all his Indian days, he, was soon promoted to a high post and 
appointed to Calcutta, Some good@ethus resulted for atleast 
one; and the truth of an old saying was exemplified in this 
instance, too, for a young lady «vas at the bdttom of it all! 

To proceed: our station,, which we shall call Pogglepore 
(it boasted of a pretty" vell supplied Lunatic Asylum), was one 
which blended the civil and military elements in happy union ; 
was an ancient native capital, like so many others in India, 
but at the same timè was an important centre of trade and 
population ; was situated in the interior, far removed from 
Calcatta and its cliques; was the centre of an extensive old 
Indigo planting country; contained all the different “ sets,” and 
" classes" already described, as well as a good many Armenians, 
and some few Greeks, who, like the former, had their own quarter, 
their separate church, &c.,; and hence i» every way, even in 
the matter of natives, being both a Hindoo and a Mahommedan 
city, was well suited to show what Bengal was in those days, and 
exemplify our recollections of fifty years ago. It was such an 
important place, on the whole, that we might fill up a volume 
with its history, and an account of its peoples, languages, 
native trades, &c., and its present dommercial- and other capabi- 
lities, This has already been performed very faithfully, up to 
forty years back, by a worthy Doctor, who until lately was enjoy- 
ing a vigorous green old age in his nativé highlands in Scotland, 
and who, we trust, still lives, one of the very very few surviving 
links connecting this with a past generation. Forty years back 
we have seen him grey iu the hot damps of Bengal, as healthy and 
happy a specimen of huimanity as could be fouud anywhere (those 
were the days of "'giants"), and only eight years ago he could 
walk his twenty miles a day about his beautiful native town of 
Elgin; “but alas!—thrice alas!—how few of his compeers, how 
few even of the writer's own compeers, survive to the present 
day. Even While we are copying this, manuscript out fair for 
the printer, our hands almost drop powerless by our side at the 
fresh tidings of the decease of another—tbe most venerated, 
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loved, and respected, of them all, the guide of our youth and the 
friend of our age,-for whose eye alone, in the first instance, this 
account has day by day, through many months and years, been 
written, in silent communion with whom it has been thought 
out. and carried to an end. 

The aucient city was, indeed, a remarkable one. Not only, as 
we have seen, has a work been devoted entirely to its history aud 
description, but men high up in the civil‘ service, as well as 
wealthy planters, have spent lures sums of money in engraving 
and depicting scenes and old remains in and near Pogylepore in 
large aud costly plates.and panoramas before the days of the dis- 
covery of ihe photographezsB art, such as has been done for 
no other town or city in any part of India, save, perhaps, Delhi. 
Pogglepore had been once a Mahommedan capital, and had be- 
foro. been an old wealthy Hindoo city. It was centrally situated 
ou a fiue river, for a large extent of productive "nó the 
trade of which flowed to it for export to Calcutta, aud even 
abroad as far as China. It had also numerous native manu- 
factures; and annually held a ** World's Fair" for centuries 
attended by Arab, Persian, Turkish, Cabul, Mogul, Burmese, 
and other traders, before the idea was mooted in the West 
aud improved upon, .It stood on the left bank of the river, 
on an elevated tract of very old date. Altogether the city ex- 
teuded for about two miles along the bank, with an average 
depth of about a mile. A couple of canals, either natural or 
dug, intersected the city north aud south, uniting in the interior. 
Substautial masonry bridges grossed these canals at various 
distances and afforded continuous road ways. Small and large 
country boats lined the banks of the river and the canals, 
aud plied a continuous traffic. A large Mabommedan fort of 
solid masonry with considerable architectural pretensions in 
parts, lay to the extreme west of the city. The Mahommedan 
pertion of the city was confined to within a mile from this 
fort, while the Hindoo portion principally occupied the remain- 
ing mile to the east. The former was densely built upon with 
brick-houses down to the river's edge. ‘The latter was sparse- 
ly built upon, and collections of thatched native huts inter- 
vened between the better class of houses. From this quarter 
broad flights of steps, called gháts, led ‘down to the river to 
permit the daily ablutions of the Hindoos, and it was algng the 
banks here, too, that the principal European residences lay, Large 
brick mansions, two and more stories high, they were, such as 
had already begun to be erected in Calcutta. Each mansion had 
large grounds and handsome gardens attached: Stretching along 
the elevated bank of the river for more than a mile, the view 
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of the city from the water was superb, and not excelled by Old 
Garden Reach of Calcutta, before docks and steamers invaded it. 
For the rest, or the western half of the city, the view was almost 
one undistinguishable mass of masonry, mixed up with the domes 
and minarets of mosques, the spires of Hindoo temples, palatial 
kuttras (old free Hostelries), narrow gháts, terminated on the 
extreme west by the imposing high walls of the fort, frowning over 
the river. On the«whole, the view of the city from the river 
was not surpassed anywhere in those days in India, Calcutta 
is a modern creation, and its type is different, Patna was 
only a mass of mean dwellings. Benares, so thoroughly 
Hindoo, old and Oriental, always presented a striking appearance 
from the opposite, or southern, bank of the river, but its 
type also was different. Neither Allahabad nor Cawnpore, 
though worth seeing from fhe river, was to be compared with 
Pogglepore. Lucknow vas grand in its composite Oriental style, 
but its very narrow river presented no vantage ground for, 
an extensive view. The fort and palace and Tj of Agra, with 
its other celebrated abcient gardens and tombs of marble, to- 
gether with imperial Delhi, were of course unrivalled, but their 
type was, like that of Benares and Calcutta, totally different. 
We can only compare like things with like., Lahore, with its great 
city, its fort, and the Bad&mi Bagh, presented a very pleasing, 
and even imposing, aspect, when the Ravee was at its full; but 
the picturesque appearance of Pogglepore was unrivalled. Every 
visitor spoke of it in terms of the highest admiration. People 
nlways in those days travelled by river in boats when they did 
not proceed overland by d&k’; modes of travelling which will 
receive attention hereafter. 

The city had its own different quarters for the different nation- 
alities and trades, and its -own ‘public institutions. As before 
mentioned, the European residents lived on the bank of the river, 
and this was the part specially designated the “station.” The 
military, consisting of a native regiment with its European 
officers, occupied an extensive plain, more than a mile distant in 
the interior, on the north. Here, too, with the native lines, there 
were a few fine residences for the colonel and other officers. The 
burial ground lay a little to the east, and there were some graves 
of Englishmen in it: more than a century old, Adjoining the 
“station,” on the bank of the river, stood the large remains of 
an old French "factory." One portion of the city was occupied by 
Hindoo shell-cutters, another by Hindoo weavers, auother by 
Mahommed&n masons, another by Mogiil merchants, and so forth. 
Nhe Armenians and Greeks lived in their own quarters, next 
to the Mahommedaus, and separated by half a mile from the 
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European “station,” Almost in the centre of the Maliommedan 
portion lay the “ chowk,” or daily bazaar, occupying an extensive 
open square. Here everything in the shape of Asiatic goods 
could be procured, from gold brocade to a glass of sherbet. 
Rows of low shops made of mats, wifh narrow lanes, covered the 
whole ground. In the morning the Square was lifleess and still ; 
by 3 o'clock in the afternoon the shops began to open, and shortly 
after the entire Square with the roads, rvmning on four sides 
of it, was alive with ‘the busy hum of men, bargaining, buying, 
selling, and moving about. Immediately to the west of this 
“chowk” stood the largest of the Mahomedan mosques in the 
city. To the north, ‘sepayated by a few streets, stood the Hus- 
sainee Dawldn, a pretentious structure, where annually the 
funeral obsequies of the Sheeah martyrs, Hassan and Hussain, 
were usually performed, in the style of the * miracle plays" of 
the middle ages, Half a mile to the west of the '* chowk" stood 

, the old fort called the Lal Bagh, which, rendered literally, means 
“the priceless gem of a garden,” “Jal” meaning a fabulous gem 
of priceless value. A mile to the north bf the native city, and 
well out of it,lay the Race Course, a fine picturesque spot, well 
laid out. 

The fort, however, deserves more detailed mention :—It was 
the lion of the place, and there was none like it, or to compare 
with it, in all Bengal eastward of Benares, More than forty 
years ago its details were brought out, with splendid engraved 
plates, in a work which has passed into oblivion, by some enthu- 
siastic admirer of antiquity in the civil service of those days, 
&nd now & copy of it will probably be found iu only a few old 
English families, or in some dusty corner of the India Library. 
In figure the fort was almost square, with its sides facing the 
fou cardinal points. The south faced the river, which in those 
days swept past the walls. The west side, too, evidently faced 
what in early times must have been a considerable bend of the 
stream, as it is all chur sand, or river alluvial deposits, since 
built on, but in the times we write of still lying low, and partially 
used for cultivations, The north faced what must have been an 
extensive plain, now densely built upon The east faced tho 
orent husy and crowded oriental city thah which there was nona 
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procurable near, and the cement used was so peculiar, that, after 
the lapse of ages, it is, impossible to get the bricks out entire. 
The thickness of the walls was very great, being gowerally six 
feet, and in im often more, There was a considerable display 
of architectural taste in the magnificent gate-ways. The north 
gate was walled up about a century or more ago by a native 
viceroy with an inscription recording an extraordinarily low price 
for rice which they prevailed., The interior grounds were laid 
out in gardens, splendid tanks, and buildings, two of which only 
call for remark. Qne appeared to be the State dungeon, where 
political prisoners or captured rebels were „let down inside through 
narrow apertures on the top, and'the other,a mosque-tomb of 
pure white marble, being a miniature representation of the great 
Agra Taj Mahal. Here lay the remains of a regretted and beauti- 
ful daughter of a previous Nabob or viceroy. Along the river 
walls on the south ran*gn extensive range of barracks or &tore- 
rooms under ground, Wiga we last saw the fort, now many 
years ago, the larger portion of the surrounding walls was” 
gone, and populous suburbs had been formed both to the west 
and south, where the river had receded very consideralby. The 
fort itself was being used as police barracks! Town pic-nics 
also occasionally came off there ! 

Roads led Kom the city and “station” eastward for eight 
miles to a neighbouring small! fort, and northward for nearly 
an equal distance to an old Portuguese settlement, which must 
have been once the field of a batile, from the name by which 
it is known now. A mile north beyond the native city lay tho 
“ station” race course in a picturesque spot. 

Such was Pogglepore then—what is it now? The old fort 
has, we should think, quite disappeared, unless a ruin or two, still 
standing, serves to show its anctent site. A first-class Engtish 
College has been erected on the site of the English “ factory." 
The old French “factory” has been converted into a showy palaco, 
by a Mahommedan, orginally a draper er seller of native clothes, 
then a land-speculator, and now dignified with the title of Nawab. 
The canals have been dug, deepened and cleared. European man- 
sions have sprung up in numbers on the banks of the river, and 
even higher up, and fin'e roads have been laid out through the town. 
Water has been brought at considerable cost into the town for 
domestic purposes, Public buildings of a pretentious character, 
hospitals, colleges, and court-houses, adorn various quarters of the 
city. ' A pretty iron suspension bridge spans the width of the eastern 
canal. The*™ military lines" have.been removed to a position east 
bf this canal, tho finest and healthiest spot available. Steamers 
visit the station several times a week, carrying goods and 
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passengers to and fro; while the Railway itself is not far off. 
Finally, there is a Central Telegraph Office. We would, if we 
could, have again those early times, but it is no more possible to 
do so than to call back to life those manly forms and noble souls 
‘who were once by our side, and now lie in their last narrow 
resting places. 

II.—Jn Society, * 

From the condition of the interior provinces of Bengal in those 
early times, and the state of things as described in the preceding 
pages, it may be anticipated that the details we proceed to 
furnish will be ag uufike, as possible, to what we see round us at 
the present day. Social “life in Benghl has altered greatly ; 
indeed, has changed altogether from what it was. Formerly life 
was never dull, and that, too, when there were not the home 
magazines and thousand-and-one “ trifles of the present, The 
community, however small, moved tegether. There were certain 
amusements, and the most was made of them. There was large 
room for freedom of action; individuality and originality were 
not censoriously treated, or sternly repressed as crimes; and 
Mrs, Grundy was hardly known, save as a young lady in her teens, 
To contribute to the pleasure and happiness of the community, 
was a common object withal. In these modern days of the 
rapid march of improvement our interior provincial commu- 
nities, however small, have little in common and are split up iuto 
still smaller sections; and Mrs. Gruudy thrives in the full vigor 
of middle age. Amusements are rare, for the greed of money 
has set in, and there are too mauy to share in the old pagoda 
tree, The great wealthy planters who led the way ín bringing 
people together and making things pleasant, are gone; aud 
civil servants are now moved about from one place to another, be- 
fore they have had time to look round them. 


T The Ladies. 


The ladies, of course, must form the first subject of attention 
with us. We were far more gallant in those days, even if 
girls wore birched in schools, and were not taught to regard 
* honors" in a Cambridge Examination as the great prize of life. 
Of course, there were very few of them, and those of any 
interior station might hav» been reckoned up on the fingers 
of one haud. A woman, who at all times is a marvel and a 
mystery, is à hostin herself, and three or four ladies m&y be 
regarded as a Macedonian phalanx, conquering and uconquerable, 
In their peculiar sphere, from which they seldom obtruded them- 
selves, their will was law, and if they did venture to go beyond 
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their line, it was with a womanly gracé and tact that was charm- 


ing to observe, Of course we are writing of the interior, and not’ 


of Calcutta, where the Grand Duchesses of society were nothing, if 
not political. There were, however, no politics in the interior. 
As the few representatives 'of the tair womanhood of the west 
of our early days, who had the pluck to share the hot and pes- 
tilential climes of the, east, by the side of their husbands or 
brothers, they were regarded in very truth as good “ministering 
angels,” and a deference was paid to them which resembled that 
of the days of chivalry. Nb race could come off without the 
presence of ladies, "lhe'colours for the jockeys were chosen by 
ladies, A grand tiger hunt, or, ty ,othe? words, an exteuded 
pic-nic, with just that element of excitement in it that made 
things pleasant, could not be reckoned complete without ladies. 
Aud though there were none of the modern tribe of “ bow-wows,” 
even a ride would have been reckoned incomplete without a» fair 
equestrian. Balls, of course, had ladies as their principal ornament 
aud attraction. On grand occasions, neighbouring stations, were 
indented on for ladies,ud sometimes the muster was not so poor 
as may be imagined. We refer to English ladies, for there wore 
always some others, as Greeks and Armenians. 

The English-born ladies of the station were, in most instances, 
connected with the civil and military services, and of good home 
families. In the days of their youth, Maria Edgeworth’s Moral 
Tules had not appeared, and Fielding’s and Richardson’s held 
supreme sway in the matter of reading for even young ladies. 
The result was a spiciness of character and piquancy of beha- 
viour, such as might perhaps be condemned by prim and starched 
morality, but which in those days was reckoned as only natural, 
perfectly virtuous, and even commendable. However religious 
a woman may have been,—and what woman is not ?—there was 
not one who forgot that she was in the world—a world which 
necessarily required her presence and attention. As for anything 
actually loose and reprehensible, we may point out that Fielding'a 
and Riehardsou's heroines always came out unsullied. 

Those were days also of bonnets, for more than thirty years 
now gone out of fashion, and low-necked dresses, süch as are 
now reckoned antiquated aud unsuitable, yet we must confess 
that a pretty face used to look very well in a pretty bonnet. We 
remember the time when hats began to usurp the place of bonnets, 
hats of'a shape and appearance now entirely lost, and they were 
not tonsidered an improvement. The iow-necked dresses, too, 
showing a gEood portion of the bust, were unexceptionable ; but 
$e have now become so moral, that we may cut short this 
portion of our remarks. There were also some other engaging 
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portions of the feminine dress, which have long ceased to be 
worn, and the names even of which are unfamiliar to ladies 
of the present diy. We pass them over as we do not recollect 
more than two or three of them; only let us state here that the 
ladies of the period we are glancind at, were not only very 
presentable and even pretty in personal appearance, but both 
tasteful and elegant in matters of dress, 

Armenian ladies at home wore their own peculiar eastern 
costume, but this was set aside for European clothes in public. 
These fair Armenians were generally good-looking, some absolute- 
ly pretty. Bright, dark eyes, fringed with long lashes, arched 
eye-brows, mecting.in the middle, a nose which was often perfec- 
tion, oval faces and kissing lips, long brown hair, and shapely 
figures, with a light-brunette or brownish rosy complexion; such 
was the dower given by Nature to these comely eastern maidens, 
descendants of Sarah, whose beauty was so reraarkable as to have 
tempted the king of Egypt of old." And besides this natural 
‘dowry, they often had command of much money and lands. 
They wore, therefore, very welcome at the balls and other public 
amusements, as the races, From private social intercourse, they 
were excluded owing to their general ignorance of English man- 
ners and language. A stray young officer or plantcr, however, 
would sometimes find ‘his way to their houses, and in some in- 
stances got married to eligible parties. 

Jackets were then universally worn by gentlemen, even as in 
1825, in Bishop Heber's time, who states that he himself did 
not sometimes hesitate to wear them. 


* 


Calls and Visite. 


These were very largely indulged in, and were either, as in the 
case of gentlemen, just a dropping in for a few minutes, or, as in 
the case of ladies, occasions of state, ceremony and formality. 
The younger male members of the “Upper Ten,” including the 
junior officers, were always on the move during the day, now 
seeing one and now another, killing time—no, passing time—there 
was no killing it in those days—as pleasantly as they could, while 
the older members, too, would not seldom just take somebody for a 
few minutes on their way to or from cutcherry. These calls, of 
course, were sans ceremonie, and served to keep up the entente 
cordiale between the very few Europeans. There were, however, 
other calle of greater state and formality, participated in by both 
the female and male members among the older ones of the Hono- 
rable Company's fold. Sometimes an old bachelor, who some- 
how always happened to be rich, and therefore (?) in the good 
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books of the ladies, paid a formal call when the whole establish; 
ment—peons, hurkarus, chobdars, abdars, &c., wag moved to receive 
him. Long before the buggy or state-carriage had driven half 
way into the grounds, and the grounds were spacious about the 
residences, the house was astir, peons running, punkhas, if hot 
weather, set agoing, and almost before the visitors’ turn-out 
had drawn up undgr the spacious portico, or he had set 
his feet on the gropnd, hurkarus and chuprasees were ready 
with. folded hands to lead him in, wheh the lady of the house 
herself met him, with a face radiant with smiles, and ushered 
him into the sumptyously furnished drawing-room. Here be 
was speedily made comfortable on a eh couch òr chair, aud per- 
haps also there was another lady member of the house or visitor, and 
the master of the house if he happened to bd in. The visits of 
ladies were occasions of alrgost equal cordiality, and greater 
ceremony, and were eithér.briefer or much more prolonged. ‘he 
formal visiting hour was in the afternoon, Of course, the lady of, 
the Commissioner, who was then the Governor-General’s Agent 
in the district, when hd happened to have a wife, was reckoned the 
first in the station, If the Colonel had a wife, she generally 
took rank next, but not seldom the Judge's wife contested the 
place with her, and the result was a great deal of silent amusement 
among the gentlemen, except the two parties most nearly affected, 
and the split-up of the female element into two cliques or parties, 
in which the Judge's wife had generally the larger following. 
The Doctors and Chaplain’s wives brought up the rears, The 
independent members of the small male community seldom had 
any wives or female relations, l 

When, therefore, a lady of a higher (official) rank paid a visit to 
one of lower, though socially of the samo, class, there was more 
display of ceremony, and less ceremony when it was the Magis- 
trates or Doctor's wife visiting the Commissioner’s or Colonel's. 
Where there existed no secret rivalries, of official position, in- 
fluegce or good looks, the cordiality of the reception was, how- 
ever, the same. But when there did exist, for some cause or 
other, a rivalry, there was more of formality, and little cordiality. 
The Doctors lady sqmetimes considered herself above the 
Chaplain’s. And if the Magistrate’s wife happened to be very 
attractive, and the Judge’s merely passable, there was great 
rivalry, between them, the former standing on her personal 
‘ood fortune and powers of pleasing, and the latter on her 
Duibends offjeial position. If there were, as sometiines-but rarely 
happened, two young ladies in dífferent houses, there naturally 
existed a great deaf of rivalry between them, and their respec- 
tive seniors Nearly every little thing relating to every ono was 
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known to every one else, Sometimes even the hour at which 
his Judicial Majesty the Judge happened tq wake, 


Conversation, 


And yet, in those days, scandal was not so much indulged in aa 
the above facts, and the paucity of numbers, aud isolation, would 
lead one to expect. Any scandal proper was gencrally confined to 
the ladies. The male element commonly pulled together without 
detracting from each other's merits. It was only in very rare ins- 
tances that any gentleman was made the hutt of uncharitable com- 
ment by his fellows, Xfumour, there was in abundance, and even 
mirth and laughter‘at the expense of some obtuse or pachydermatous 
individual ; but they were not meant to hurt him, nor did they. 

There were many things to talk about in those days. "There 
were the daily local items of news, beth private and particular and of 
general interest, Besides these, there, was local native khubber, or 

„gup. External and metropolitan (Calcutta) news, including move- 
ments and promotions of officials, Calcutta gossip, Government 
measures (and those were days of startling news somctimes) and 
English Mail news when it happened to be in, came in to sup- 
plement local matter. All these mado up a very decent, if not 
heavy, budget, which passed on from one to another, till, by tho 
evening, every one had become aware of every single item, Let 
us proceed to view these scveral sources of news. 

Of local European news, matters of private and particular in- 
terest werc such as related to births, marriages, and deaths. Of 
gencral and public interest were new arrivals, departures, projected 
changes, grand tiger hunts, races, balls, and even more modest 
shooting parties, dinners, some notable decision in court, the 
puaishment or apprehension of some old native offender, prices 
of country produce, old some one meeting with a serious accident, 
and young such an one having been thrown from his horse. On 
such subjects much could and would be said ; and to meet and 
sec some one during the course of tle day was a necessity, 
if only to get in, and give out, the news, The local native gup 
consisted of items relating to every one, European and Native, 
and everything in general, the state of the crops, strange 
storics, &c, which came to be current in Native society and 
in native bazaars. Sometimes this native news was exceedingly 
uncomplimentary to individuals, and some scandal used to arisc 
in this way. However, it was not much regardcd, not because 
of the lying habits of the natives, but because of their different plane 
of moral life, which prevented them from seeing things in tha 
samo light as Englishmen. 

Tio daily post came in by breakfast time (9 A. M, or 10 A, M.), 
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and formed or furnished the chief source of external news. Letters 
were real letters in those days, not of the 2-pice kind, but of 
the 2-aunas, and often 4-annas postage sort, such Jetters are 
seldom written in these days, except by very old-fashioned people 
in out-of-the-way places." There were no duns, or tradesmen, 
pressing for a settlement of their bills in those days in India, 
and hence no letter was ever regarded with suspicion, but all 
were very welcome, unless black-bordered. The Bost Office was a 
very slow and even cumbrous affair in thoBe days as compared with 
what it is at present; but, though just four times the time was 
occupied in the transmission, and though the postage charges were 
considerable, and not paid by stampa, still ft was far safer than the 
prosent arrangement. Every letter was booed, aud tlie Post Office 
had to give a receipt for every letter sent, and took a receipt 
for every letter delivered. ,lhere was no mislaying or robbery 
of letters. The messehger who brought them did not throw 
them in to tho first person he met at the gate and hurry oft, 
but walked inside the grouuds, and either saw the “ sahib” 
himself, or sent in the post with the acknowledgment book 
through a bearer or peon to be signed. Our present mode of 
registering letters, is the remnant we possess of the correct 
practice of those days. ‘The usual reading, and discussion of the 
letters followed, and this was one of the most important and 
most pleasant processes of life in those days, There was no 
hurried glance over the contents, and tossing tho letter away into 
a waste paper-basket. There was a careful perusal and study 
of it-—readiug, marking, learning, and inwardly digesting of 
it,—and then the letter was either carefully folded up again and 
laid by, or passed on to some other momber of the family with 
some pithy or feeling comment. Business letters used to be regerv- 
ed for after reading iu the office and during work hours, of 
course, to such as had an office. Besides letters, there were pews- 
papers. ‘The two papers in Calcutta, nay, in all North India 
and Bengal, were tho Lnglishman and the Hwkaru, both con- 
ducted with great spirit and rare ability, of course, the organs of 
the independent element and English sentiment throughout the 
country. The independent European community, the pioneers 
and makers of the present extensive trade of India, found their 
whole sympathies go forth with these journals, their hopes, as it 
were, ebound up in them. The annual subscriptions stood at 
very, high figures, but there was not one independent European 
in the coyntry who did not subscribe to one or -ether, or to 
«both, and accord them that moral support by which alone they 
could exist. ‘These papers shot ahead and attained a promi- 
nence, influence aud position, long before the Bombay and 
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Madras dailies appeared on’ the scene. The Hurkaru has long 
since been deceased; the Englishman still flourishes, Let us 
wish it along life, if only for its traditions, There was also a 
weekly paper culled the Friend of India, edited by the Baptist 
Missiunaries of Serampore, and looked on as the organ of the off- 
cial party. This paper, too, has ceased to exist, after having 
passed out of the hands of the Baptists, , 

After scandals, local news, news brought in by the post, either 
country or home, including newspapers, were exbausted, there 
remained further the movements of officials and the military. 
Although the stay of the last used to: be regulated according 
to requirements, and was geherally well known, sometimes the 
period would be extended. The civil servants had longer and 
more indefinite periods of stay. Whenever the news went out 
that any one was leaving, farewell digner parties at which the bonds 
of fellow-feeliug among the haudful in.a foreign land were drawn 
closer together, became the order of the day. Especially were the 
"big guns” thus treated. The military vied with the civilian ele- 
mont, and the independent with the other two, which should do 
the best. When the military cleared out, they themselves gave a 
good dinner, and were treated separately by the civilian and in- 
dependent elemeuts. The independent set seldom found them- 
selves torn from their places, and were generally the permanent 
aud abiding representatives of the British wherever they were, 
and the only element coming into business contact and relations 
with the inhabitants of the country, Official and military depart- 
ures were often the subject of conversation for wecks,—nay, 
mouths, beforchand, but, a day or two after the event, gave away 
to freshes themes and events, thelr places being generally at 
ouce supplied by new comers, 

Finally, domestic incidents, such’ as births, &c., though few in 
number, were proportionately important. Marriages were the 
rarest, not occurring sometimes for a number of years, till the 
traditionary ceremonies connected with them, of bridesmaids, 
favors, &c., were well uigh forgotten, and had to be raked up to 
recollection -by the united efforts of all the ladies. The deaths, 
too, though few, came with a suddenness, and a mournful- 
ness among the small community that was quite striking. The 
cloud and gloom cast over the station by such an event would 
not be removed for some time after. When any one wes laid 
up, the doctor was the most important person in the small 
community. He was supposed to be fighting with grim death, 
and, indeed, he often was. Wo have known of one who had twe 
sick cases at once thrown on him, and with little food, no rest 
aud no sleep, attended by the bedside of one or other of the 
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patients for three days and nights. "he births were the most fre- 
quent of the domestic, events, and among these the incident of an 
elephant calving used to be generally know among the Doctor's 
male friends. 


Meat and Drink. 


Meal times were important occasions in those days, as they 
not only furnished the needed unbending of the bow kept usually 
strung to hard work, but brought the rorfgher in contact with the 
gentler sex, afforded a field for the exercise of some mauners aud 
even polish aud furniglred 'an occasion agreeable aud inter- 
esting conversation. Sometimes, tep, there were one or more 
guests or visitors, and thus a dinner became a meeting ground 
of fellow countrymen in a strange land. Especially were dinner 
parties occasions of much moment. l 

Breakfast and dinner &qnstituted the principal meals, and then 
every one was expected to be, and uecessarily was, present. An, 
early cup of tea or coffee, or even chocolate (we do not remember 
the existence of cocog, ) with a little toast and butter, before the 
moruiug ride or walk (there was no such substantial egg chota 
hazri coming after the ride as we have now) ; a lunch or tiffin 
at 1 P.M. to sustain nature til the late dinner: aud tea or 
coffee after dinner, and not long following it; these completed the 
daily round of meals. The first, tea or coffee in the morning, was 
simply an expedient to refresh the system on waking and lay 
in a slight stock of nourishment previous to taking exercise. 
Some used to have this early “small breakfast" after their re- 
turn. Generally this meal was taken in bed, the khausamah's 
-assistant placing the cup, &c, on a small teapoy, or three- 
legged stand, near the head of the bed. When there were more 
than one who went out together, the fare was laidout in the 
breakfast-room, where every one adjourned for brief morning 
enquiries, and before getting on hat and gloves. No ladies were 
present at this, unless on special occasions, as at the time of 
the races, when they, too, were obliged to rise early aud start 
with the gentlemen. ° 

Breakfast was the first occasion when every one, ladies and 
gentlemen, met together, for generally more than half an hour, 
previous to separating for the day's work and duties. This meal 
was of the most cheerful description. With every one's face 
bright with the cheerful light of the morning, the glow of health 
and exerciss, and the meeting of one with another;every one 
delt disposed for homely, kindly feeling. The post, too, often 
coming in at this time, every one had his or her letter; and, 
excepting business letters, they were all „perused, and any news 
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generally interesting passed on. A fresh newspaper, too, would 
perhaps be opened, to see if there was any thing particularly 
new and interesting, and then thrown aside for the evening. The 
meal itself consisted of standard Indian breakfast dishes, as 
soojee and milk, rice and dhall, or kedgeree, omelettes, half- 
boiled eggs, toast and butter, and tea or coffee. At 10 A. M. the 
breakfast-room wns again deserted, the ladies had gone, and the 
gentlemen were engaged in their several occupations. At tiffin or 
lunch, though the ladies “were present, and there was some little 
conversation, the party broke up early, each returning to his or her 
duties, The meal consisted of a cold piece of mutton or beef, some 
curry and rice, ale, bread and«eheese, with perhaps a little wine. 

It was, however, in the evening, after the drive, walk, or ride, 
and generally, too, after a bath to wash away the work, dust and 
heat of the day, that the priucipal meal of the day, dinner came 
off. Every one, as he or she got ready, assembled in the drawing- 
room, and as soon as the second bell rang, all proceeded in state 
to the dining-room, gentlemen and ladies often forming couples, 
and bachelors gracing the rear. This meal was in style, and the 
khansamnah himself, who had been (or was supposed to be), so 
hard worked all day in making purchases, supervising opera- 
tions, &c, that he had not been seen hitherto, now made his 
appearance, with all bis assistants, sometimes tliree of them, and 
all in clean and neat Native dresses. As soon asthe party were 
all comfortably seated, and perhaps a blessing asked, off went 
the lid of the soup-tureen, this being the special duty of the said 
butler. We are not aware that he did anything else iu parti- 
cular, except, often, pour out the wines and ale. ‘The rest of the 
native waiters were generally fully occupied. The dishes at 
dinner consisted of soup, fish, roast or boiled mutton, or a round 
of beef, or chickens with potatocs and vegetables, curried meat or 
chicken with rice, puddings, custards and pastry, with a dessert of 
fruits to wind up with. This meal used to be well discussed, for it 
was a good stretch from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M, with only something to 
stay hunger with at 1 P. M., and with any amount of work and exercise 
to boot, When strangers were present, full dress was observed; 
and the flow of talk was literally a flow of. soul. At parties, the 
display of plate and glass u'ed to be magnificent, of course we 
write of one of the best houses of the time, The dinner lasted 
a good hour, till about 8 P. m., when the ladies rose and adjourn- 
ed to the drawing-room. "There after a further little discourse. and 
discussing of wines, the gentlemen, too, repaired, and separated iuto 
groups, some engaging themselves to ladies, others glancing af 
the papers, and so on. We have no recollection in those days of 
recing apy pipes, now so common in smoking. Those who cared 
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to smoke could do so in an open balcony. Ala a considerable 
interval, the coffee or tea was brought in, with biscuits, and either 
handed to each, or placéd on teapoys before each*group. 

Such were the meals and meal times of those days, and they 
were better in every way¢han even the best at the present day," 
except at the houses of the very few remaining ancients, We. 
ought not to pass over certain lunches given by bachelors. These 
were bachelor reunions, and the notable features about them were 
a freer license in tik, and a füller acquaintance with ale, beer, 
and other drinks. The fodd and drink of those days were of the 
best quality. There were no imitation and cheap wines, and the 
mutton-clubs kept up'at the statiops furhislhed meat that would 
be the envy of the butchers of London. These clubs were formed 
by the principal residents of a station combining together and 
subscribing to purchase and keep up a special stock of sheep, 
sporially tended and fed. ‘The breed was the best procurable in 
the plains; and they were*fed on gram—a hard and nutritious 
diet not forming fat, but rendering the meat tissues firmer, and 
imparting a very delicate flavor to the mutton. The flock was 
tended by a shepherd on the best pastures, and the distribution 
of the meat, andthe accounts connected with the sheep, were 
attended to by a secretary chosen from among the subscribers, 
These mutton-clubs have now become genéral over North India, 
owing to the impossibility of getting good mutton from the 
native butchers. In stations where the winter permitted it, and 
the heat of the summer needed it, ice, which 1s now so common 
in the Plains, used to be collected and stored up for use in an 
ice-house, Tho ice-committee' was formed on nearly the same 
principles as the mutton-club. An ice-house, specially construct- 
ed, having been erected, the ice formed every morning on the 
surface of shallow pans laid oñ straw in an open field “with 
a bleak aspect, was collected and laid by till the winter was 
over. When the fiercest heats began, the supply of ice, too, 
began to the subscribers according to *their rate of subscription. 
sometimes this supply lasted through tho hot weather; at 
other times it failed just at the end, when it was most needed. 
This ice was used only for cooling water and wines, Generally, 
however, and in the absence of ice, the cooling process in vogue 
was by means of'saltpetre in closed vessels of lead. In the 
better houses one servant, the abdar, an important personage 
in his line, specially attended to the filtering and cooling of the 
drinking water. Wines were cooled in a chest under the super- 
vision of tffe butler himself. hough. an orthodox Mussulman, 








* The writer, it will be observed, is altogether a faudator temporis acti— 
Ed., “UR” 
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this functionary ' was believed generally to have bis due share 
of the wines from the decanters and wastage. 

The indigo-planters were noted for théir hospitality and the 
open housé they kept. There were always spare beds and spare 
rooms, Horses, servants, and conveyauces were placed freely at the 
disposal of respectable travellers. ‘The longest journey used to be 
broken by a series of the most pleasant visits which lived long in the 
memory, and ‘sezved to draw closer the bonds of good fellowship 
betweeu the white aliens. .'Thoso wood times Have now passed away 
with their men, their manners, aud theif meals. The Englishman, 
the paper referred to above, thus makes &' note of the hospitality 
of the days that have flod, in 9^ late issue* :— 

“The days have long since gone by—and we look back to them 
with regret—of those large and friendly parties assembled for a 
few day's change in some hospitable house in the mufasal, where 
Calcutta, with its ceaseless toil and its thousand busy avocations, 
was left behind for a space, and where a fresher air and calmer 
surroundings brought a brief repose to the busy brain and rest- 
less mind. At an end, too, for the most part are the pleasant 
station race-meetings to which we cap, most of us, look back 
with pleasure, where all was mirth, cheerfulness, and friendly 
and jovial intercourse ; where for the few days of the meet the 
grim conventlonalities “and stiffness of ordinary English society 
were relaxed and softened; and where all in the station, from 
the mighty Commissloner himself, with his spacious house and 
his array of goodly tents, to the young assistant engineer, with 
his one modest spare room, vied with each other in cordially 
inviting and welcoming their friends, and in devoting themselves 
unweariedly to promoting their enjoyment,” 


* Calcutta Znglishman, August 24th, 1876, Overland Edition. 


THE QUARTER. 


QIN CE we last wrote, an unexpected revolution in the aspect of 

affairs iu SoutBern Afghanistan, has again concentrated public 
attention in India* and England on that unhappy country. That 
the withdrawal of the British troops from Kandahar would be 
followed by a more or less severe struggle between Ayub and 
his rival was a foregone conclugion. hat the first serious colli- 
sion would result in the complet@*ollapse ‘of the Amir's cause, 
West of Kelat-i-Ghilzai, was probably not expected even by Ayub 
himself. Nevertheless in this*case, the unexpected has happen- 
ed, and it has happened inea way which is still far from having 
been satisfactorily explained. In the beginning of June, it will 
be remembered, two successful engagements fought by Abdul 
Rahman’s troops in the neighbourhood of Girishk had justified the 
hope that, for some time at least, his position might be considered as 
secure as that of any Afghan ruler usually is. Had the contemp- 
tible character of Ayub’s forces been known, this hope would 
probably have amounted to a firm assurance, which would have 
been further strengthened by the characteristic tardiness of 
his movements. It was apparently not till nearly the end of 
the month of June that he left Herat, and, though he pushed on to 
Naogad with creditable speed, he again delayed there several days, 
making overtures to the Amir’s Governor, with the view, pro- 
bably, of gaining time to detach the neighbouring chiefs from his 
cause, and sow disaffection among his troops. These overtures 
Sirdar Shams-ud-din rejected, and, on the 21st July, Ayub resumed 
his onward march. What followed is thus described in a letter 
from Kandahar which has been published officially :—“On arrival at 
Kadaneck, Ghulam Haidar heard thag Ayub had broken up his 
emp on the night of the 21st, and marched towards Girishk. 
He immediately fullowed, but on reaching Girishk found no 
traces of the enemy. Cunjecturing that Ayub must-have followed 
the river with the view of coming lower down and taking the 
road by Bálákháņa to the Argandeh Valley, Ghulam Haidar 
passed the river at Girishk, and made the best of his way to 
Khuskh-i-Nakud, which he reached on the 25th. Here he found 
that Ayub was encamped seven or eight miles distant, near the 
spot of cultivation marked on our maps, Karez-katta. On the 
afternoon of the 25th, Sirdar Gholhm Mubiuddin Khán, who 
had before opened negotiations for Ayub, again wrote to the 
Amir’s ,officers, declaring that the Sirdar’s object was not to 
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attack the Amir’s troops, but to lead his army along the Argandel 
and Dori rivers fowards Pishin, to drive out the English. The 
object of this manœuvre was merely to gain time, and get together 
recruits, in which last desideratum tlfere had hitherto been a 
wholly unexpected want of success amongst the Zamindawán 
and Pushtirud tribesmen, who it was coufideutly predicted would 
join Ayub en mfasse. Only about five hundged half-armed men 
on foot and two to thre hundred horse, including some from 
Kandahár, had actually joined him, while the Alizai Chiefs and 
their followers, some five, hundred in ' number, were all ranged 
on the Amh's side Early. tne next morning, the 26th, the 
Amir’s officers marched to attack Ayub. They found him posted 
on arising ground to*the right of the road to Kandahár, near 
a watercourse called Karez-i-asuda. His baggage had been massed 
in some safe place in or about the river bed, and was invisible. 
The forces on each side were as follows:—On the Amir’s four 
regiments of infantry, of 600 men each, one regiment of 350 
meu, 1,200 Khassadars, 2 regiments of regular cavalry, 800 
sabres, 500 Zamindawár and Pushtirud sawars, 1,000 Kandahári 
sawárs, and 200 Tokhi Ghilzai sawárs, making a total of 6,450 
men, who were supported by 18 guns. Some horsemen of the 
Barakzals among the Kandaláris had deserted after Ayub crossed 
the 1iver and returned to their homes. They are estimated to 
have numbered about 200, Ayub’s army was composed of two 
Kabuli and Kandahári regiments, 360 men each, three Herati 
regiments, 360 each, tribal infantry, say-—500 men, 1,400 Herati 
sawárs, who came with Ayub, 200 regular cavalry, the remains 
of the advanced-cuard with Hashim and Muhamined Hasan Khan 
numbering about 600 sawárs, aud about 300 Kandahári sawárs, 
making a total of 4,800 men. 

Ayub had, besides, 13 or 15 guns. The infantry of his force 
appears to have been commanded by Hafizulla Khan, and its 
general direction to have been under the control of the Sipah Salar, 
Hasan Ali Khán, who had lately joined Ayub from Persia. His 
disposition appears to have been made with considerable skill. 
The baggage was disposed as mentioned above; the infantry was 
drawn up in line, facing north, with the guns in front. The 
cavalry was massed on its left tank, The obvious course for the 
Amirs general to have pursued would have been to have kept 
along the main road to Kandahár, thus turning Ayub’s right, end 

lacing himself between him and the city. This would have 
forced Ayub to change frout, or abandon his defensive attitude 
and commence the action, Instead of this, Ghulam Haidar ad- 
vanced to attack at once, without making any attempt at placing 
bis troops in any suitable formation, Four regiments of infantry, 
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with the guns, seem to have beén in front. Thè baggage, guarded 
by the fifth and weakest regiment, was behind them, while 
the rear was broughü up by the horse. The battle began by six 
guns on the Ámir's side opening fire at long range., This was 
not responded to, and one regiment, supported by a second, 
advanced to attack the right of Ayub's infantry. His guns then 
opened fire, but without results. The Kábulis then advanced 
boldly, and drove baek the tirst regiment that opposed them on to 
the second, which Íx its turn was giving way, when two regiments 
in reserve were brought vp and repulsed the Kabulis, who were 
unsupported, They fell back on their guns, followed by Ayub’s 
infantry. No attempt was made to turg the two regiments in 
reserve with 12 guns to the support of their comrades, but a 
regiment of the Amir's regula: cavalry charged into the enemy's 
infantry and checked it for a time, but, betmg unsupported, had 
to retreat. In the meantime a cavalry action had been going 
on in the right rear. Seeing the infantry engaged, the ‘Herati 
horsemen, following their usual tactics, made a wide circuit to 
their left, got pony the Amir's cavalry, and attempted to fall 
upon the baggage. The Amir's horse Íntercopted thein in time, 
but were getting the worstof it, when the infantry gave way on 
the left and precipitated the general catastrophe. Ghulam Haidar 
made no attempt to rally his troops, but rode off with what 
remained of the regular cavalry and the treasure, of which there 
was 4,50,000 Kandahdri rupees amoug the baggage. He was 
pursued at once by the whole Herati horse, who saw their booty 
escaping them, and abandoned it without attempting to fight. 
Of the Kaudahári horse some surrendered or went over to Ayub, 
some made the best of their way to Kandahár. The Zemindawár 
and Pushtirud sawárs are believed to have gone westwards to 
their homes, The rearmost of the four Kabuli regiments, which 
had not fired a shot, surrendered and offered its services to Ayub, 
but was immediately disarmed. ‘The rest broke and dispersed. 
No attempt was made to carry off the guns. 

e The news of the battle was brought to Kandahar the same after- 
noon by two Kabuli horsemen, and was soon generally known. No 
disturbance took place. Shamsuddin Khan closed the gates and told 
off guards and officers to watch them, and declared his intention to 
staudasiege uutil relieved from Quetta or Kabul. Nothing more 
was heard from Kandahar till the morning of the 31st July. On 
thatday o caravan of merchants arrived at Chaman, having left 
Kandahár on the 28th. They stated that on the morning of that 
day Sirdárs Muhammed Hassim aod Shamsuddin Khan, with 
Kazi Saadnddig and the rest of the Kábul officials, went off 
towards Kábul, taking the treasure with them, On their departure 
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Sirdár Muhammed Hassan Khán, who had been on bad terms 
with them, left his house and made proclamation by beat of drum, 
warning all people to keep quiet. A couple of hours afterwards 
Sirdar Muhammed Hassim Khán, son of Sharif Khan, arrived, 
with the Sartip’s son and sixty to seventy horsemen, and took 
peaceable possession of the city on behalf of Ayub.” 

Other accounts of the battle point still more clearly to disaffec- 
tion and treachery as the chief causes of the'disaster. Besides the 
Khanabad regiment, the Kandahar cavalry‘ and Ghilzal levies 
are said to have gone over to Ayub before the complete discomfi- 
ture of Ghulam Haidar’s force, Ayub’s- army is reported to 
have captured a consideiàble amount of treasure, but according to 
some accounts the treasure chests of both sides were plundered 
by the troops. After the battle, Ghulam Haidar made the best 
of his way to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, where a small force of cavalry and 
infantry, still remained faithful to the A mir. 

The immediate effect of these events on public opinion, both 
in, India and at home, was not only to destroy all faith in the 
stability of the Amir’s power, but to c:eate a wide-spread 
conviction that his overthrow was imminent. The general 
expectation was that Ayub would follow up his victory by an 
immediate advance on Kabul, and that no serious opposition would 
be offered him. But, whether owing to natural dilatoriness and 
want of dash, or to the weakness or untrustworthiness of the forces 
on which he had to depend, Ayub has completely disappointed this 
expectation. Soon after the battle one of his Kabuli regiments 
deserted him in a body, and others were disarmed and dismissed, 
while it is stated that the Kaudabaii troops who had accoumpanicd 
him from Herat, refused to move, aud that he was badly in waut 
of both money and arms, At all events, beyond pushing forward 
a deta:hment towards Khelat-i-Ghilzai, he has shown no disposition 
to advance from Kandahar, or to assume the offensive, In the 
meautime his popularity appears to have been steadily declining, 
aud with the view, it is suppcsed, of providing against the contin- 
gency of a retreat, he is reported to have been gradually sending 
away arms, tents, stores, and money to Herat. He is further said to 
have issued a fresh proclamation, declaring that his object was to 
expel the English from Peshin, and that he had no intention of at~ 
tacking the Amir, aud to hav» forwarded to the latter overtures 
for peace. : 

The Amir, on his side, has been making vigorous effort to re- 
trieve the late disaster. On receiving news of the battle, he took 
immediate steps to reinforce Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and &ventually 
proceeded to that place himself to take the command of his 
troops in person. 
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It is a difficult matter to arrive at the exact dates or other, 
details of current events in Afghanistan; but, from the infor- 
mation to hand, it appears that General Ghulam Haidar Khan, 
with & brigade of infautry and cavalry, was despatched to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai at the beginning of August, Sirdar Muhammad 
Aziz, with another brigade of the same strength following a 
few days later. These troops would seem to bave, covered their 
ground with a rapidity whiclr throws General Roberts’ famous 
march into the shude, for tho force under Muhammad Aziz is said 
to have reached Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the 18th. 

The Amir himself arrived at the same plage, with further re- 
inforcements, on the Ist instant, amd, according to the latest 
accounts commenced his march towards Kandahar on the 4th, 
reached Robat on the 8th, and waseencamped ii front of Ayub's 
army, before Kandahar, on tke 11th, when an engagement was 
imminent. His total force is said to consist of seven regiments of 
infantry and five of cavalry, with fifteen guns. 

Before leaving Kabul he caused the arrest of a large number 
of the leading men of the opposite party, including the notorious ° 
Muhammad Ján, and convened a Durbar at which he explained 
ihe grounds of his actlon, and declared his intention of keeping 
them in confinement till the close of existing complications. At tho 
same time he is reported to have sent away his own family, together 
with an immense amount of baggage to Afghan-Turkistan. 

The attitude of the Government of India, throughout the 
crisis, has been one of watchful neutrality. Not only is it deter- 
mined totake no active part in, the struggle, unless attacked, 
but it has no intention of granting the Amir any further 
assistance either in money or arms. "This is the only policy which 
could prudently be adopted under existing circumstances, or, would 
be consistent with the actlom of the Government in abandoning 
Kandahar. 

At the same time, there can be little doubt that it was the 
abandgnment of Kaudahar that precipitated the present conflict. 

That the struggle would liave occurred sooner or later, unless 
we had permanently occupied Kandahar, and perhaps even in 
spite of our occupying it, may be granted. But by postponing 
the evacuation it might, in all probability, have been staved off till 
the Amir had had time’to consolidate his power. 

Those who oppose the policy of the Government will naturally 
argue that, if it was worth our while to assist Abdul Rahman 
with arms, ammunition, and large sums of money, it was also 
woyth our while to defer the evdcuation in order to prevent 
his being prematurely attached. To this argument it may 
possibly be replied that, though important enough to justify a 
limited expénditure, the preservation of Abdul Rahman's power 
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was not so important as” to warrant our incurring the indefinite 
' risk of being drawn into a fresh Afghan v aud that the prolong- 
ed occupation of Kandahar would have exposed us to that risk. 

In any case, however, it is difficult to account for the surrender 
to Abdul Rahman, of the elaborate system of fortifications con- 
structed by us at Kabul, except on the supposition that the Gov- 
ernment seriously underrated the danger of his being dispossessed. 

That, Kandahar having once been evdcuated, non-interference 
is our proper policy is admitted ‘by all parties. As to the time 
chosen for that movement, we are disposed to think that, if it was 
to take place at all, the sooner it took, place the better, If late 
events have proved‘ anything; they hate proved that there is 
no practicable, at any rate no tolerable, alternative between perma- 
nent annexation and non-interference in Afghanistan. The imis- 
take, if there was any, was in not annexing Kandahar right out. 

The new Government Four pèr ceat. loan was issued on the 
25th July at an average price of Rs. 104-12, an extraordinary 
rate in the light of past operations of a similar kind, and probably 
an unjustifiably high one, prices having «been raised above their 
natural level by the operations of speculators in time bargains. 
Scarcely had the result of the loan been announced than paper 
underwent a rapid aud heavy fall, the price of four per cents. going 
down to Rs, 99-6 in à few days, and the market has since remaiued 
more or less depressed, though prices have recovered to the extent 
of about one per cent. 

Among other subjects of domestic interest that have occupied 
public attention during the past three months, the extension of 
railway communications with Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
Assam Labour Bill hold & couspicuous place. 

Major Baring, it will be remembered, in the course of his 
Budget Statement, announced the conclusion of an arraugement 
with the Rothschilds for the construction of a railway from a point 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway line to Jessore and Khulna, au 
important mart iu the Sünderbuns. The details of this arrangement 
have since been published. From these it appears that the primary 
undertaking consists of a liue from the neighbourhood of Dum Dum 
to Khulna, vid Baraset, Bongong and Jessore, with a branch 
from Bongong to Ranaghat. The following are the terms of 
the agreement as regards this line :— 

1.—The direction and location of the line, as well as the extent 
and situation of the Calcutta terminus, and of the stations and 
station-yards, to be subject to the approval of Governmeit. The 
general character of the structures, permanent fay, and rolling 
stock to be in conformity with the establislied standards of ‘the 
Indian 5 feet 6 inch gauge. 

IIL—Subjeet to the approval provided for in tke preceding 
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paragraph, the Government will obtaiu and supply, without cost 
to the Company, the land required for the original construction 
of the railway and the works appertaining thereto, and will grant 
a lease of the same to the Obmpany, free of rent, for 99 years. 

III.—The Company to undertake to raise the capital in due 
time. A deposit of 19 per cent. to be paid as a first instalment 
into the Bank of England to the account of thé Secretary of 
State, and further instalments of the cifpital to be paid in like 
manner as funds may be needed for tho purposes of the Company. 

The sums thus deposited to be withdrawn from time to time 
by the Company, as required by thef»,for $xpeudituro on their 
undertaking. 

IV.—'The Secretary of State for India will pay to the Company 
in London, half-yearly, interegt at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on the capital of the,Company deposited with him, until 
the same shall be withdrawn for the purposes of the Company. 
Furthermore, until the opening of the “ primary" undertakings 
for traffic throughout, Òr until the 30th June 1886, whichever . 
event shall first occur, the Secretary of State will advance to 
the Company half-yearly in London such sum as, added to the 
net earnings of the Company in such half-year, shall be equal 
to the half-yearly interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
on the capital actually withdrawn for expenditure. 

V.—All sums thus advanced to the Company by the Secretary 
of State shall be repaid in London, with simple interest thereon, 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, by the appropriation of half 
the net earnings of the undertaking in excess of 5 per cent. 
on the capital for the time being issued and paid up, until all 
such advancos, with accrued interest, shall have been paid off. , 

VI.—The Secretary of State to have power to purchase the 
undertaking of the Company and its equipment at the end of 
30 years, or fifty years from the Ist January 1882, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of 125/. for every 1001. of stock on giving one 
year's notice of his intention to do so. 

VIT.—At the end of 99 ycars, the works and buildings of the 
railway, together with the permanent way and structures fixed 
to the soil, shall become the property of the Secretary of State, who 
shall then pay the Company the value of the rolling stock and 
all the moveable property pertaining to the undertaking. 

VIII.—The Government, if so desired by the Company, will 
endeavour to obtain for them on reasonable conditions, running 
powers for thefr engines, or goods,’ or passengers’ vehicles over 
such portions of tHe Eastern Bengal Railway and the Calcutta 
Municipal aud Port Commissioners’ Railways as, in the opinion 
of the Gofernment, may be necessary to eusure to the Company 
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convenient access to a suitable terminal station at Caleutta, and 
to the warehodses and wharves on the Hooghly, or may, in the 
opinion of the Government, be otherwise expedient. 

{X.—The rates and fares to be charged to be within maxima 
to be fixed by the Government, such maxima not to be lower 
than those in force on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

X.—In case of failure to work the lin@ (by running at least 
one train each way per day) the Government to have power to 
step in and take possession, on terms to be specified in the 
contract. E t 

XI.—The arrangements for the mail ‘services, troops, &c. to 
be the same as on tlie Guaranteed Railways. 

XII—The arrangements for maintaining a telegraph ou the 
Company's railway and the police force shall be such as are pro- 
vidéd iu the contract with the East Indian Railway Company, 
dated 22nd December 1879, 1 

XIIL—Tlie Company to be subject to the provisions of the 
.Indian Railway Act of 1879, and to all other Acts of the Indian 
Legislature in force for the time being in the province of Bengal. 

XIV.—The accounts to be kept by the Company, and the returns 
of traffic shall be in the forms adopted for the Indian Railways 
worked under the supervision of the Government, and shall be 
rendered at the cost of the Company, and at the times prescribed 
by the Government, 

XV.—Until all advances made by Government have been 
repaid by the Company, the accounts of the Company shall be 
subject to audit by an officer tò be appointed by Government, 
and shall not be closed or accepted until they have been so 
audited. 

For the purpose of carrying out this arrangement, the con- 
cessionaires uudertook to form a company in London, with a 
capital of £1,000,000 and debonture powers to the extent of 
£250,000, and it is further stipulated between the parties that this 
company shall have power to extend their operations so 'as to 
include any one or more of the following objects :— 

A.—The acquisition or hire and running of steamers, ferry 
boats, or other vessels in traffic connexion with the Company's lines. 

B.— The construction, &c., and working cf railways within the 
tract of country lying between the Eastern Bengal Railway on 
the west and north, and the river Ganges on the east. 

C.—The construction, &c, and working of railways east of the 
Ganges and Megna in traffic connexion with the primary under- 
taking by river steamers, including railway ‘communication with 
Dakka and Mymensing; with power also to acquire and work 
auy mines of coal in this section, e 
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D.—The extension of the primary undertaking from some 
suitable point thereof Across the Eastern Bengal liue and on to 
Murshidabad and the Ganges. 

This power is accompanied by a proviso that, as regards the 
operations described in clauses B, C and D, it is to bo understood 
that, in the event of the Government desiring to construct railways 
coming within the terms of those clauses, or receiving any offer 
from third parties to construct them, the Company to be formed by 
the promoters shall have a preferential right to the construction of 
all such lines of railway, subject to their acceptance within six 
months of the offer, on' terms to be named by Government, to 
carry out any such line. It is also “ta be "understood that this 
preferential right shall cease from the Ist January 1890. 

As regards clause C, the Government of India having decided 
to construct the line from Dacga to Mymensivg, with a branch 
to Aircha opposite Goalündo, as a State line, the Company have 
since been called on to signily at once whether they intend to 
avail themselves of their option. ° 

Iu addition to the System of lines indicated above, it is in, 
contemplation to connect Bengal with the Valley of Assam, by a 
railway the route of which has not yet been chosen, but will be 
decided upon after a survey of the country, to be carried out in 
the coming cold season ; aud from a speech of Major Baring in 
Council, it appears that the Central Bengal Railway Company will 
bo invited to undertake this line also, 

The Bill to amend the Labour Districts Emigration Act, entitled 
the Inlan] Ertnigration Bill, was introduced into the Legislative 
Council and referred to a select Committee on the 7th instant. 

The Bill is based, in the main, on the draft Bill of the late Com- 
mission, but differs from it in some important particulars. The 
principal points in which the Comihission found the existing law 
defective were that it did not afford sufficient encouragement to 
free emigration ; that it imposed unuecessary restrictions on 
sirdari recruiting ; that it failed to provide for the enforcement 
of contracts made otherwise than under its provisions ; that it 
did not afford efficient remedies to employers against unlawful 
absence, idleness, or desertion. : 

The changes proposed in connexion with these points are thus 
described in the Statement of Objects aud Reasons. 

* With reg:rd to the first of these points, no labour-contracts can 
be entered iuto under the existing law (Bengal Act VII of 1873), 
after the emigrant has arrived in a labour-district ; and further 
ynder sectioh 7 of the same Act, no contract to labour in a labonr- 
district for more than one year is binding upon an emigrant, unless 
it is made and executed according to, the provisions of the Act, 
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To remove these restrictions the Bill permits emigrants to make 
labour-contracts pnder its provisions after their arrival in a labour- 
district, and by omitting any provision of the nature of scction 7 of 
Bengal Act VII of 1873 enables employers to make with any per- 
sons, whether within or without the labour-districts, any labour-con- 
tracts which the ordinary law will recognize and enforce. 

As to the second point, under the present law, a garden-sardár 
is compelled to present himself at' the Couxt of the Magistrate 
of the District where the proposes to, engage labourers, that he 
may get his certificate countersigned ; his certificate is only allow- 
ed to run for six months; h« is not allowed to travel with 
another garden-sardár if thetotal number of their united bands 
of emigrants exceeds twenty; whilst if he recruits more than 
twenty emigrants ‘himself, he must take them to a contractor's 
depót. Such restrictions, besides. unnecessarily impeding the 
garden-sardár in his operations, bring him into dangerous connec- 
tion with contractors and recruiters, who not unfrequently tempt 
‘him to make over to them for a consideration labourers recruit- 
ed at his employers expense. The Bill'severs all connection 
between garden-sardárs and contractors’ depóts; and, though 
providing, in the employer's interest, for the effective control of 
garden-sardárs when on recruiting duty, removes the restric- 
tions above mentioned, and gives the widest scope to the working 
of the sardári system. 

With respect to the third point, labour-contracts cannot be 
made under Bengal Act VII of 1873 in a labour-district. Con- 
sequently labour-contracts entered into in such districts must 
be made under the ordinary law. Though Act XIII of 1859 
has in some distriets been applied to these locally made labour- 
contracta, its provisions were obviously never intended to meet 
such cases, As employers máy incur serious loss in the event 
of their labourers refusing to fulfil their contracts, it is clear 
that they are insufficiently protected under the present law in 
respect of locally made ‘labour-contracts. Nothing short of a 
penal labour law is sufficient for their protection. At the same 
time it appears only just that, if a labourer is to be subjected 
to a penal labour law, he should obtain also the protection of 
law in respect of his general relations with his employer. Under 
these circumstances it seems preferable, instead of providing that 
locally made contracts may be enforced under the Act, to 
remove the restrictions which at present exist against labour- 
contracts under the Act being made in labour-districts, and this 
the Bill accordingly does. k l 

As to the fourth point, under the existing law the penalty 
prescribed for the unlawful absence of the labourer from his work 
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can only be enforced by complaint before a Magistrate. Such 
a provision is obvionsly very inconvenient to employers, who ` 
cannot spare time to make a journey to Court every time one of 
their labourers is unlawfully absent irom his work. The Bill 
therefore provides for a system of mouthly lists of defaulters to 
be submitted by the employer to the inspector, who will, on his 
next visit to the garden, enquire into the case of each defaulter 
mentioned in such ljst, and, if satisfied that the labourer is 
guilty of the offence charged, punish him by entering such days 
of absence on his contract, and adding them to the term thereof, 
unless the labourer consents to forfeit to hjs employer the sum 
of four annas for each such day'sf absence. Prolonged and 
repeated absence may, however, be still punished by a Magistrate 
if the employer chooses to complain.” 

“The Government of Iudig,” continues the Statement, “ have 
resolved to måke no chanfa in the provisions of the existing’ law 
as to desertion, and the proposals of the Commission with re- 
gard to these provisions have not therefore been adopted in: 
the Bill. : : 

It must also be noticed that the Bill extends the term for which 
labourer may contract to labour. Under the present law the 
term is limited to three years from the date of the arrival of the 
labourer ou his employer's estate. It is now proposed to extend 
it to five years from the date of the execution of the contract, 
This extension wil enable the employer to recoup himself for 
his preliminary outlay incurred in importing the labourer and 
maintaining him while he learns his work and becomes accli- 
matized, Atthe same time provision has been made in the 
interest of the labourer that, for the last two years of the term, 
he shall receive an increase of one rupee per mensem to, his 
wages, At the end of three years he is presumably better ac- 
quainted with his work, more valuable to his employer, and there- 
fore entitled to a higher rate of wages. 

The Statement then proceeds to notice certain other points in 
which the suggestions of the Commission have been rejected, or 
modified. Under the draft Bill, “sections 24 and 63, labourers en- 
gaged in districts not under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal reed not, when recruited by garden-sardars, 
and cannot, when recruited by recruiters, be registered until they 
are brought within a district of the Lower Provinces The 
Government of India is of opinion that it is necessary for the pur- 
pose óf protecting the labourer and preventing fraudulent practice 
on the part df the garden-satdár or recruiter, that all labourers 
jn whose case the registration of the engagement before proceed- 
ing to the labour-districts is imperative, should be registered in 
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the districts in which they are engaged. The provisions of the 
draft have accqrdingly been modified so:as to carry out these 
views. 

Again, the draft of the Commission permitted the transport 
to the labour-districts of labourers, whether engaged by garden- 
sarddrs or recruiters, by any route. As it is known that on 
certain routes great mortality has occurred, it seems advisable 
that power shóuld be taken toenable the Local Government to 
prescribe the routes by which only labourers may travel to the 
labour-districts. A power of this nature has therefore been insert- 
ed in the Bill. : f l i . 

Lastly, under the draft gf the Commission, it is not necessary 
that contracta of locally engaged labourers should always be 
registered before a Magistrate or, other officer. The Government 
of India is, however, of opinion that, unless such registration is 
made compulsory in all cases, there is not sufficient security that 
the nature of engagement shall be fully understood by the labourer. 
‘The provisions of the draft have therefore been so altered in the 
Rill, that it will be necessary to have all cuntracts of locally en- 
gaged labourers executed before and registered by an Inspector 
of labourers or Magistrate, 

ln the case of certain offences the Commission proposed that 
a penalty of rigorous imprisonment should be inflicted. It is 
considered that the Magistrates should be allowed a discretion 
as to the infliction of rigorous or simple imprisonment, and 
the Bill therefore substitutes the expression ‘imprisonment,’ 
which means imprisonment either simple or rigorous, in the 
places where, in the draft prepared by the Commission the expres- 
sion, ‘ rigorous imprisonment’ is used.” 

The second and last of these modifications strike us as being 
improvements on the draft Bil; but the first and third do not 
appear to be justified by the circumstances, and are likely to prove 
sources of serious inconvenience to all concerned. 

The vacant Governorship of Madras has been conferred on Mr. 
Grant Duff, who is expected to leave England for the purpose of 
taking up his appointment early in October. 


The 14th September 1881. 
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POSTCRIPT. 
HINGS before Kandahar remained in the state above des- 
cribed till the 20th instant, when the Amir shifted his 
position to Karez-niko, a movement to which Ayub responded by 
occupying old Kandahar and the villages between it and the new 
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On the morning of the 22nd, , certain movements of the Amir 
brought a portion of his force within range of Ayub's guns, whick 
opened a heavy fire on them, and a general engagement, in which 
the Amir séems to have assumed the offensive, followed: For 
some hours the fighting appears to have been of a desultory 
and half-hearted description ; but about noon two Kabuli regi- 
ments, forming part of Ayub’s army, and posted in the rear, 
treacherously fired into the Ghazis and Irregulars in front of 
them, causing a panic which ended in the breaking up and flight 


of tho entire force. 


Both sides seem to have beeh pretty evenly matched as regards 
numbers, each having 15,000 or 16,000 men, while the advantage 
in guns was slightly on the side of the Amir. The whole of 
Ayub’s guns and baggage fell into the hands of the victors, who 
shortly after occupied Kandahar. Ayub himself make good his 
retreat by the Baba Wali Kotal. There was no pursuit, and the 
loss on either side wae insignificant. ) 


The 28th September 1881. 
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Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Rarika of Iswara Krishna : 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendiaz 

on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Systems. By Johu Davies, M. A. 

(Cantab) Member of the RoyakAsiatic Society, London: ‘Iriib- 

ner & Co., Ludgate Hill; 4881. 

OST students of the Vedanta will probably feel inclined 
to demur tothe view implied in Mr. Davies’ title, anl 

explicitly stated by him in his preface, that almost the whole of 
Hindu philosophy proper is comprised in the Sankhya system 
of Kapila. That that system occupies a most important position 
in Hindu philosophy, may be admitted, but the Vedantic system, in 
spite of its appeal to authority, is none the less entitled to 
rank with it. The two are in fact mutually antagonistic; the 
Sankhya maintaining that matter is real and eternal, the Vedanta 
that it is illusory and evanescent; the Sankhya that soul exists 
separately from matter and is many, the Vedanta that soul 
is the only real existence and is one, while, again, though both 
are pessimistic and both regard deliverance from evil as the 
great end of right effort, the Sahkhya sees that deliverance in. 
the liberation of the soul from all connexion with matter, the 
Vedanta in its emancipation from the illusion of individual 
exisjence by re-integration iu the one All-pervadiug soul of which 
it is a portion. Of the several expositions of the Sankhya philogo-. 
phy, that by Iswara Krishna is believed to be the oldest and -. 
most trustworthy. It has been translated by Colebrooke, Lassen,” 
and others, and the ‘present work consists of an independent ' 
translation by Mr. Davies with a very copious and learned com- `.. 
mentary, to which is added a supplementary notice of the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika systems of logic and physics, l 

For a complete view of the Sankhya philosophy, we must - 
refer the redder to the work itself, which deals with the subject 
exhaustively and ‘critically, and is a most valuable contribution 


to the history of human thought, . 
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Indian Poetry: Containing a new Edition of “The Indian 
Song of Songs,” from the Sanskrit of the Gfta Govinda of 
Jayadeva; two Books from “The Hiad of Indio" ( Mahabha- 
rata); “ Proverbia) Wisdom,” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems: By Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
London. "liübner & Co,  Ludgate Hill, 1881. 


HE reputation which Mr. Arnold bed already earned by 
his poetical narrative of the life of Buddha, is more 
than sustained by the charming version he has here given us 
of the “Song of Songs.” The strong lyrica) element that 
pervades this most paasionata of poems fiuds in him at once a 
sympathetic and a faithful ‘uterpreter. With the deeper spiri- 
tual meaning which Jayadeva himself bids ns see in the story 
of Krishna’s error ‘and repentance, the gencral reader will proh- 
ably not trouble himself n.Geh.— Read literally, it is one of the most 
perfect of idylls, appealing in almost, every line to every human 
heart, and, in spite of its voluptuousness, pregnant with moral 
wisdom, Though all impressionable minds must derive pleasure 
fom the “Song of Songs" we doubt ‘whether an intimate 
acquaintance, not only with [Indian modes of thought, but with 
Indian rural life and its surroundings, is not esseutial to a full 
appreciation of it :— 
“ And all as if—far wandered 
The traveller shouid hear 
The bird of home, the Koil, 
With nest-notes rich and clear ; 
And there should come one momeut 
A blessed, fleeting dream 
Of the becs among the mangoes 
Beside his native stream ; 
So flash those sudden yearnings, 
That sense of a deaver thing, 
The love and lack of Radha, 
Upon his soul in Spring.” 


Even such a passage as the above, exquisitely simple as it is 
in both language and sentiment, must Jose something of its 
force te those who have neither heard tho cuckoo of the Indian 
plains vor seen < mango grove ; and “the soft-awakening spring 
time,” “the sunny spring-time,” “the languorous spring-tune," 
when “it’s bard to live slone,” will be almost meaningless to 
those who have not felt the influence of the fir:t warm breeze of the 
Indian spring, a season which affects the feelings not only differ- 
ently, bit in some respects in an opposite way to the first spring- 
day in a Northern. climate, The “Boug of Songs" abounds 
with testimony to that intimate sympathy with Nature in its 
softer and homelier aspects which, little as most Englishmen may 
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suspect it, is a marked characteristic of the Hindu mind, and 
which is yet quite cempatible with a lack of phe sense of tha 
* picturesque” in the modern sense, or even of an eye for 
extended landscape. 

There is one defect ih Mr. Arnold’s book. From first to last 
it contains scarcely a singl: note, though much of the imagery in 
the text must be absojutely meaningless to the uninitiated. 

The most important of the remaining tratislations in the 
volume is that of the seventeenth and *ighteenth books of the 
Mahabharata, “ The Book of the Great Journey," and the “ Book 
of the Entry into Heaven,” the former, containing ono of the 
noblest episodes in the great epiy,the fefusal of Yudhisthira to- 
enter Paradise, except on the condition that his faithful dog is 
allowed to accompany him. ‘This translation is prefaced by a 
short account of the Maháàljhàrata, and a summary of the plot 
of the poem.* p : 

The following passage, containing the colloquy between 
Yudhisthira and Indra in connexion with the episode just referresl 
to, will serve to confey an idea of the manner in which the 


translater bas done his work :— 


* Dnt the king answered : * O thou Wisest One, 
Who knowst what was, aud is, ang is to be, 
Still one more grace! This hound hath ate with me, 
Fulluwed we, loved me : must I leave him now’ ? 


“i Monarch,’ apake Indra, ‘thou art now as We,— 
Deathless, divine ; thou art become a god ; 
Glory and power and gifts celestial, 
And all the joys of heaven are thine for aye: 
What hath a beast with these ¢ Leave hero thy hound.’ 


* Yet Yudbishthira auswered : ‘O Must High, 
O Thousand-eyed aud Wisest ! can it be 
That one exalted should seem pitiless ] 

Nay, let me lose such glory : for its sake 
1 would not leave one living thing I loved.’ 


“ Then sternly Indra spake: ‘ITs is unclean, 
And into Swarza such shali enter not, 
The Kiodhavasha’s hand destroys the fruits , 
Of sacrifice, if dogs deiile the fire, 
Bethink thee. Dharmaraj, quit now this beast ! 
That which is seemly is not hard of heart.’ 


“ Still he replied: ‘’Tis written th^t to spurn 
A suppliant equals in offeuce to slay 
A twice-born ; wherefore, not for Swarga’s bliss 
Quit I, Mahendra, this poor clinging dog, — 
So without any hope of friend save me, 
So wistful, fawning for my faithfulness, 
So szonised to die, unless I help, 
Who among men was call o d steadfast aud just.’ 
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“Quoth Indra: ‘Nay ! the altar-flame is foul 
Where a dog passeth ; angry angels sweep 
Thé ascending smoke aside, and nll the fruits 
Of offering, and the merit of the prayer 
Of him whom a hound toucheth. Leave it here { 
He that will enter heaven must enter pure. 
Why didst thon quit thy brethren on the way, 
And Krishna, and the dear-loved Draupadi, 
Attaining, firm and glorious, to this Mount 
Through perfeet deeds, to‘linger for a brute ? 
Hath Yudbisithira vanquished self, to melt 
With one poor passion at the Door of bliss? 
Stay’st thou for this, who didst not stay for them,— 
Draupadi, Bhima?’ , 
“ But the king yet spake 
“Tis known that none can hurt or help the dead. 
They. the delichtful ones, who sank and died, 
Following my footsteps, cc ud not live again, 
Though L had turned,—therefore I did not turn ; 
But could help profit, I had türned to help. 
There be four sins, O Sakra, grievous sins : 
The first is making suppliants despair, 
The second is to slay a nursing wife, 
The third is spoiling Brahmans’ goods hy force, 
The fourth is injuring an ancient friend. 
Those four T deem bat equal to one sin, 
If one, in coming forth from woe to weal, 
Abandon any mneanest comrade then.’ 
“ Straight as he spake, brightly great Indra smiled ; 
Vanished the hound, and in its stead stood there 
Tho Lord of Death and Justico, Dharma’s self 


Mani-Málá, or a Treatise on Gems. By Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore, Mus. Doc., Knight-Commander of the Order of Leopold 
of Belgium ; Knight Commander of the ist Class of the 
Order of Albert of Saxony; Chevalier of the Imperial Order 
of Medjidie of 'l'urkey, etc., ete, Calcutta: Printed by I. C. 
Bose and Co, Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar Street, and 
published by the Author, 1879. 


HE greater part of this elaborate work heing written in 
four languages, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and English, we 
might perhaps have included it under the head of Vernacular 
Literature; but a considerable scction of it being given in 
English only. it may be appropriately noticed in this place. - 

The learned author has compiled with great labour and 
research a very copious account of the history, pronerties, uses, 
and commercial value of the precious stones.and minor gems, 
not only according to European authorities, but as laid down in 
the Puranas, and othe: sacred works of the Hindus, and by Arabic 
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and Persian writers, together with *briefer notices of the views 
held regarding them by the modern Hindusthani jewellers, and 
in Nepal, Burmah and Siam, China and Japaü, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, America, Polynesia, Australia, Malacca and Ceylon. 
To these he has appendéd analyses of the precious stones, and, 
among much other curious information, a very complete biblio- 
graphy of the subject. Much of this information is rather 
curious than practical, dealing, as it does, with the occult pro- 
perties of gems, but it will be new te most Euglish reades, 
though similar superstitions regarding some precious stoues still 
survive in the minds of the ignorant in Europe. It may safely 
be said that so much tfuformAtioy frof4 such various quarters 
n this fascinating subject has never been brought together" 
efore, ; 


meea 


The Gulistan: or Rose Garden, of Shekh Muslihu 'd-din Sadi, 
of Shiráz. Translated for the first time into Prose and 
Verse, with an Intyoductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, 
from the Atish Kadah. By Edward B. Eastwick, C. B., M. A, 
F. R. S, M. R. A. S. etc, Second Edition. London, Triibner 
& Co., Ludgute Hill, 1880, 

HE first edition of Mr. Eastwick's translation of the Gulis- 
tan of Sádí was an expensive work ; the second is pub- 
lished, as one of "Trübner's Oriental Series, at a price which 
places it within the reach of most students, Of the translation 
itself, at this date, there is little necessity to speak. Suffice it 
to say that, in tho thirty years that have elapsed siuce it was 
first published, it hag not been superseded. Tho prose portion, 
indeed, could hardly be improved upon, aud though the verse 
might be rendered more attractive 4o the general reader, it «vould 
ouly be by a sacrifice of literalness. Mr, Eastwick has, however, 
been remarkably successful, even here, in combining correct and 
smooth versification and a natural diction with great truth to 
the original. 


Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. By S. F. Heron, Simla: Printed 
by Churn Dass at the Station Press, 1881. 


HIS is a well-intentioned pamphlet on a question which the 
e author evidently has at heart; but it contains nothing 
true that has not been often and better said before, while the Eng- 
Jish in which itis written is so defective as to he sometimes barely 
intelligible. Its, vices of style’ are, “however, surpassed by ita 
vicos of taste, and by a lamentable want of the very 
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forbearance and charity for which the writer pleads on behalf 
of Eurasians, As a justification of the tendency of this class 
to withdraw themselves from contact with the natives of the 
country, he tells us that “however great a parvenu or curmudgeon 
a man may be, in the estimation of natives, he will never lose 
character or respect, so long as he is enabled by either of these 
admittedly desirable possessions to exercise some power, or make 
a display of somo kind." 

Advocacy of this kind can only do harm to the cause it is in- 
teuded to advance; aud tle same may be said of the following 
wonderful passage, put forward in support 6f the writer’s opinion 
that, unless treated with wcre consideration, the urasians are 
certain, by and by, to be a trouble and a standiug menace to the 
country :— 

“It is just possible that a statement of this kind may be cou- 
sidered quixotic, and for such of "my xeuders who (sic) are of 
that opinion, I may mention that I have a vivid recollection of 
reading {n one of the histories of the Sepoy revolt, that white 
men were found on the side of the rebels, The author expressed 
much surprise and indignation at such a spectacle, observing that 
he would have thought that the sympathies of these men would 
have been with the race to which they belonged, or fiom whom 
they desceuded. But, for aught we kuow, the treatment they 
received may have been of an inconsiderate and cruel character, 
enough to obliterate that very feeling of sympathy, which it 
is the duty of Government to suffer to remain green in the 
hearts of its British-born subjects. Although the case of 
American independence may not ve applicable to India, it should 
not be forgovten that there are men in this country with British 
pluck and euterprise who, iu a combination with natives, could 
do incalculable inischicf, Whet may be thought Utopian now 
may, in after years, wear a very different complexion.” 

As a specimen of the hopelessly confused character of the 
writer's style and of his eccentric misuse of words, the following 
is about as good a passage us we could select :— : 

Eurasiaus, as the word implies, are of mixed deacent from natives of 
Europe aud Avia, and are of various sorts. The word, however, is of wide 
siguificance, as in it is imported, in addition to Asie, the idea not only of 
the United Kingdom, but of Germany, France, Spain, and other European 
nationalities. Among perscns with no Continental blood, the word is nndor- 
etood to be equivocal, and ia not popular. East Indian, again, mav very 
properly be applied exclusively to natives Anglo-Indian is the appellation 

referred, ag being most distinctive in tracing the races of both the Brivish 
Islands and India. But this word is by common consent applied. to persons 
of pure British descent, by whom a freedom with it might possibly be 
resented. To ethnographers, therefore, it would appear to be an interest- 
ing occupation to search after, and arrive at, such a word to represcut 
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the mixed races of this country as would be both zn/eligent ard accept- 
able. But the subject is much too complicated, and diffuse for even the 
most thoughtful labour to bt attended with success. However, some Bu- 
rayiana have a monopoly of English blood in their veing, and theae in colour 
are very like Englishmen ; othera, again, are not one remove from natives, 
for, with marriages and intewmarriages wilh Native Christian and Portu- 
guese families, the Asiatic blood has been made to predominate, and they 
have very little, if any at all, of the European left in them, 

The quality of his lógic has already received incidental illus- 
tration. Here, however, is an exhibition of it which it would 
be difficult to surpass :— e 

I think it was Sir Charles Dilke in his book descriptivo of his tour 
through India, who was: tnade so say, Pg * Burasians possess the vices of 
both races, and the virtues of neither." audi alterum partem. àh hes 
had possessed the prescience to foresee the loathsome disclosures of a case 
like Bolton, Park, aud Lord Clinton, it is not too much to say that he 
would have hesitated to publish auch a libel. 

s a 
One more quotation, ahd we have done :— 


Not many years ago in the district of Agra there was a European child 
carried away by a ehe-wolf, and, strange to say, énstead of killing the child, 
ét was taken away to its lax, aud brought up by the wolf with her cubs. — " 


The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh, London: Triibner 
& Co., Ludgate Hill, 1881, 


HIS is in its way an admirable little book. That is, having 
T set before him the task of inditing a popular account of 
Greek philosophy and its professors, the author has succeeded uot 
only in impartiug to his work that attractiveness of manner that 
was essential to the accomplishment of his object, but 1n making 
it as full and exact as was compatible therewith, 


No exegesis of a great philosophical system can be at* once 
complete and intelligible to ordinary readers. To give such 
readers a distiuct idea of the salient points of each system 
without being seriously misleading, ds the most that the ablest 
expositor can hope to accomplish ; and this Mr. Leigh may be 
fairly said to have dove. The work is largely biographical, 
including in that term the delineation of not only the lives, 
but the surroundings, of the persons dealt with. It is upon 
this element of the story that the author has had mainly to 
depend for his hold on the attention of the majority of the class 
he i$ addressing; and to this fact we probably owe the lively 
and imaginative style that he has adopted. He has, in fact, 
availed h$mself to some extent of .the license which belongs 

* to fiction; thouzh he has not gone further in this way than 
many professed biographers—M. Renan, for instance, in his life 


^ 
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of Christ. The following passage from the part of the work 
devoted to Socrates, will fairly illustrate what we mean :— 


Before you rises"a rocky hill; white lines gird its rugged sides, one of 
which is so:broken as to be almost a precipice. . . . ‘That which at 
first eight looks like a glistening crown set lightly on the sombre mass, is a 
marble temple standing out in sharp relief against the clear blue sky. . . 

The dazzling sunshine upon the grey-green slopes around thia hill makes 
you shade your watering eyes with your hand, | Then you see that the 
white lines you taok to be strata of chalk are buildings, seemingly built 
iuto the very rock itself; that streeta of these stony edifices lie in irregular 
lines about the plain; that the groves of ashengrey olives lie close against 
marble temples ; that the tiny moving specks upon the white roads are not 
illusion, but real moving figures. P PK 

As you walk onwards tawards the ‘city, you skirt the hill, and come 


“ypom its sloping and accessible"side. Here the marble buildings abound, 


and you begin to distinguish colossal statues standing loftily upon their 
massive pedestals, 

There is a certain bustle and activity. . . . Drays drawn by thin 
oxen bear huge masses of stone lumberingly along the havd white roads. 
Sheds and huts by the roadside are flunked hy piles of stones, slabs and 
boulders. The sharp clink of the hammer, the chip, chip, of the busy 
chisel, is to be heard far and near. The very dust that the warm breezes— 
those same breaths of summer air which fauned your cheek and toyed with 
your hair as they brought you warm spicy odours—are playivg with in the 
corners is powdered marble. The children are making houses with dis- 
carded glittering lumps . . . brown little barefoot creatures, their shaggy 
locks grey with dust. They cry out to each other in a monotonous but 
musical chant as they run here and there picking up their building- 
materials, Then you meet a dark, bearded man with a yoke on his shoulders, 
from which curiously shaped earthen pots are slung. lie wears a loose, 
coarse garment, and is barefoot... lie is a honey-carrier from Mount 
liymettus, whose blue summit you can see rising beyond that terraced hill. 
This dray comiug heavily along is laden with the pure white stone from 
the Hymettus quarries, The girl who wears her loose robe with a certaiu 
grace, who supports her basket with oue arm, while the other rests lightly 
ou one of the shafts, is a flower-girl., She and the dark-browed, sullen- 
faced driver, who paces by the oxen, now and then exclaiming to them in 
a sing-song which seems all diphthongs and soft consonants, seem to be 
friends. At all events, she keeps up a monotonous chatter as they proceed. 
More building sheds, more busy masune. . . . Why all this building ? 

You look at the landscape more. closely, and see that many of the large 
edifices have been injured, and that some are almost ruins. The stoue- 
masons and statuaries have enough to do, for proud Athens iu the year 440 
before Christ declined to bo a city wrecked by her enemies ; and when 
disaster came tò her, she renewed her plumage, and was a veritable 
phoenix until her very life-blood had been sucked out by ber vampire foes. 

This is Athens. . . . The manv-pillared edifice crowning the rocky hill 
is the Parthenon, the temple of Venus ; the mound itself, which you rightly 

uess to be some 600 feet high, is the Acropolis, The pillared portico 
yonder is the entrance to the theatre. ... 

That quadrangle, where a number of little brown-limbed youths are throw- 
ing themselves. about—some wrestling, others trying their s‘rength by 
the bar or lifting weights—ís a Palstra or gymnasium for boys. 

You can see robed figures standing about—they are the tutors, parents, 


and friends, watching the practice, 
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Those white dots surrounding the cypresses that flank the winding road 
yonder in even ruws are tombs. The cemeteries proper lie outside the 
wall: but this is the road leading from the Dipylum Gaté to the Academy, 
where it is a special honour to be buried, and where there aro.the graves 
of many heroes who fell fighting for their country. The white dots are 
their monuments, 

Let your eye travel city wards along that road. You eee a plot of ground 
separated from the olive greves and fields round abont, planted with 
avenues of trees and intersected by shining little streams. . . . In its 
centre isa temple-like mansion. .' , . It is the Academy. which you 
must visit in many succeedyig pages, for thore Plato passed the principal 
part of his teaching life. 

The other side of the Acropolis are important buildings you will see in 
their turn, » a . E ig e E» 

Now you must leave the main road, “and turn ‘into a narrow stt of” 
irregularly-built low houses, Some are little better than huts, seemingly 
built of lumps of rock piled one upon the other." In some ways these 
ancient Athenians were mere savages, while in others they were farther 
advanced than sve Anglo-Saxons of to-day. While they wrought magui- 
ficent statues of carved ivor},e coloured marbles, and gold, their actual 
physical wants were treated us we should treat a demand for superfluous 
luxuries. It was an afterthought to legislate for them, while it was possible 
to hide them under a veil'of magniticent and luxurious misery. : 

These huts, with crooked doorways and unglazed apertures doing duty 
for windows, are not the holes and corners where indivent labourers hide 
themselves at night. ‘They are respectable family dwellings, 

There is one somewhat larger than the rest, Voices and the sound of 
the chisel are to be heard. A brawny, broad-shouldered youth, bared to 
the waist, is chipping away at a block of marble. As he stoops, you notice 
muscles twisting about his arms and against his shoulderblades like brown 
snakes. Ile does not Prop working, though the young man ín the purple 
robe, with gold embroidered border and tassels, is talking to him. This is 
Crito, a young man of property, who can afford to wear rings on his 
carefully-tended hands and to curl and perfume his hair and beard. His 
father and this young mau’s father, Sophroniseus, a sculptor who waa 
scarcely successful, were friends, How can Crito, the “curled darling," 
affect the company of this rough young,“ stone-scraper,” as he was *after- 
warda sarcastically called by satirists? As he raises his round, massive 
head, you exclaim to yourself at his ugliness, llis coarse, sunburut face 
is broad and ill-moulded, his nose flat, with widespread nostrils, his eyes 
prominent, and looking out from underethe shaygy eyebrows with a 
“ bifll-like” stolid stare—a stare which is always annoying when given by 
a human being, because it either means very much or nothing at all In 
animals it expresses puzzled or unmeaning astonishment, In a fellow- 
creature it arises from utter stupidity, or fa the dull surface of unfathom- 
able mental depths. n 

In the case of the ugly young sculptor, itis the latter. For the chosen 
companion of the rich and elegant Crito is the son of Sophroniscus, the 
sculptor, and Philarete the midwife, and his name is Socrates. : 

He has been self-contained and puzzling since childhood. He accepted 
his dather's choice of a profession placiily, and placidly he chipped away 
at the marble, as he worked away with his ke#n, strong mind the while at 
*some problem he intended to solve, Traditions tell that he listened to and 
talked with Parmenides aud Zeno The pro Gilby ie £o! he contrived 
to hear all and each of the s ve: ager Gogo oa 0 o6edosr af A then, 

" 
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Philosophy was then to the blase young men of Athens as a refreshing sen- 
breeze to a tropical traveller, as bread to a palate sickened of sweets, It 
revived their dtooping minds, exhausted by debauchery, The young 
Socrates attracted and irritated simultaneously, He listened with respect 
to any one who chose to honour him with his conversation, seemed impress- 
ed by his opinions, and asked further questi8ns, The first question exposed 
the weak points of the converser's statement, whatever it might be; the 
second overthrew the defence set up to protect the weak points; the re- 
mainder destroyed, the arguments attempted, until the one speaking to 
Scorates had mentally “not a leg left to stand upon? 

This is so well doue, that the most captious critic would 
hesitate to complain that much of the -detail depends for its 
definiteness on a constructive effozt of tho writer's imagination. 
| "Tüe work is throughout equally pleasant and {nstructive. 
We suy iustructive, fur after all we can have no definite idea of 
ancient Athens, or of Socratss, without a more or less extensive 
use ef the imagination, and the majority, even, of well read 
persons, who might set about forming such a picture for them- 
selves, would probably arrive at à much more erroneous result 
Without Mr, Leieh’s aid than with it. 

" With all the writer's reflections on the philosophic views he 
describes, we cannot agree, but this is the least. important portion 


of a work which deserves to be widely read, 
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Dui Bhagni. (Upamyds) By Dámodar Mukhop&dhyáya. Print- 
ed by Gopál Chandra De, 14, Duff Street, Calcutta. 
HIS isa novel. Kamalini anq Binodini are two sisters. The 
former is a young and beautiful widow who has conceived an 
improper attachment for Jogendra, her sister's husband. But 
.Jogéndra and Binodini are a feithful couple, and Kamalini there- 
fore finds it necessary to create in their minds distrust for each 
other, his she does with the assistance of a female servant, aud 
when Jogendra is at Calcutta, away from his wife, reading for a 
medical examination. Jogendra leaves off his studies and foes 
home to kill his wife, The intrigue is, however, laid bare by an 
honest famiiy tutor; but the discovery comes too late, For 
Binodini has already taken poison, and when Jogendra rushes into 
her room in the ecstacy of restored faith, she has barely time to ask 
for his forgiveness, and to pray God to forgive those who have 
sought to injure her. : 

We are sorry to say we cannot congratulate Babu Dámodar 
Mukherji upon the story he has produced. His hero 4s a young 
Bengali boy who is- still reading at school. “Now we do not at 
all approve of the practice, which seems growing among Bengali 
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authors, of representing schoolboys, or young men not much differ- 
ent from schoolboys, as' heroes of love stories., Such heroes aré 
a demoralising, if not a positively uusivhtly, phenomenon, and their 
influence may be after all yery injurivus in a country where iufant 
marriage i$ the rule. In the second piace, a schoolboy acting the 
part of a lover cannot possibly secure the respectful attention 
which the hope of dériving instruction would be calculated to 
excite, Babu Dámadar's hero’ is a schoolboy—the veritable the- 
atrical Beugali schoolboy wf our time—and he accordingly strikes 
us as being full of fire, fury, and the speech-making impulse, by no 
means as a very instruetive porsan., It is 4rne, he hates sensuality ; 
but we nowhere tind his animal nafre worked upon, aud theedete 
feat of Kamalini does not therefore impress us as a great victory 
on the part of Jogendra. As to the wicked Kamalini, she is, in- 
decd, foiled ; but that ig à moral for which the story of an ugly 
female intriguer was note weeded towards the close of the nine- 
toenth century. 

The author's mauney is of a piece with his matter, His subjcat 
i3 a schoolboy as alover, wholly unnatural, and his manner ef 
treating that subject is also unnatural, He is always straining 
after effect ; he is hideously rhetorical ; he is designedly sentiment- 
al and rhapsodical. He is a very bad imitator of Babu Bankina 
Chandra Chatterji. “ ay face afacs, gaS afacs, paral Stays 
X3cw Sifts sifas c-ar (HIIS Berwig” and “AJA 
4mw-stg alfie afsta aides apiece grigi qfare ” 
are oddities which Babu Baukim Chandra would be, we think, the 
first man to condemn. 

Our verdict upon this work, though unfavorable, requires one 
word of explanation. In condemning Babu Dámodar's work wa have 
considered only the highest’ excellence. which might have been 
attained by him, There is, however, one word in his favor. He 
seems to know better than many othgr Bengali writers of fiction 
how a story may be told with effect, and he appears capable of 
expressing strong feelings. We have no doubt that he will do much 
better if ho writes without endeavouring to reproduce a model: 
Imitation has neverssucceeded. Babu Damodar should therefore 
write as he ought to write ; aud his writing would then be sure to 
commaud attention, He is really a promising author. Only let 
him not spoil himself by labouring to produce what only some 


body clse can produce. 
* e £ ^) 
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Mahátmá Rájá Rémmohan Réyer Jibancharit. By Nagendra 
Nath Chattopádhyáya. Printed by Bipin Bihári Réya at the 
Ráya Press, 17, Bhabáni Charan Datta’s Lano, and published 
i d ty Press Depository, 14, -College Square, Calcutta, 


T work is significant in many ways. As a laboriously-col- 
lected memvir of a great Bengali by a Bengali scholar, it 
means the growth of a historic and [patriotic spirit which Indians 
did not formerly possess, and which, as if develops, is sure to give a 
new tone and appearance to Indian soviety ‘and to produce some- 
ethigg like a literary revolution in "both India and Europe. Asa 
biographical work, fully deserving of that name, it means the re- 
placement of that unreal, imaginative and credulous type of mind 
which filled Bengali book-shelves so far down as the year 1860 
with stories of talking birds, moving trees, magie cars, benevolent 
and malevolent spirits, and all that redson and the senses refuse to 
believe, by a real and practical type of mind which prefers the 
human to the superhuman, the natural te the supernatural, the 
useful to the ornamental, the real to the unreal, the demonstrable 
to the marvellous and the hypothetical. And the pessimists, both 
Indian and European, who will not believe that the Hindu will 
ever become a practical man, may well be invited to take note of 
this remarkable contrast between two periods of Bengali literature 
separated by an interval of less than a quarter of a century. But if 
they, or others, who without being pessimists are sincere iuquirers, 
desire to obtain further proof of the practical capacity of the 
Bengali mind, the best thing they ‘can do is to study this man, 
this greatest of Bengalis, Rammohan Roy. For Rammohan Roy, 
though born of Ignorance, Bigotry, Superstition, Credulity, and, in 
short, of every thing that is opposed to the Real and the Practical, 
represented in feeling, thought and action everything that is oppos- 
ed to ignorance, bigotry, superstition, credulity, tho unreal and the 
unsubstantial. Born of thé very spirit of superstitious unreality. 
Rammohan Roy was full of the spirit of enlightened practicalism, 
It weuld indeed be dificult to find an instance of an individual, 
either in ancient or in modern times, who overcame the influences 
of his birth and social surroundings in anything like the manner 
and to the extent that th’; remarkable Bengali did. The story 
of Rammohan’s life forms one of the most wonderful chapters 
in the history of man, For, whereas other great men have been 
great in virtue partly of the age in which they were born, or of the 
age which preceded thems Raje Rammohan Roy has'beon great 
wholly in spite and in defiance of the age in which he was born, 
and of the many, many ages of credulity, superstition, and human 
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negation which preceded it. And that story is Well and effectively 
told. With a heart full of love and veneration for the great man, 
Babu Nagendra Nath Chatterji has laboured more than any pre- 
ceding inquirer to build upa worthy memorial. The result is a 
biography which, though capable of enlargement ( of which the 
author, by the way, has given us a kind assurance), is still decided- * 
ly the best work of its kird yet written in Bengali, Tho style of 
the work is hearty anl eloquent. 


Maháimá Rájá Rémmohan Raya sambandhiya kshudra kshudra 
galpa. By Nandamohan Ghajjopddhy4ya. Printed and pub- 
lished by Bholánáth Chakrabarti’ at the Barát Press, 12,~Patét® 
dángá Street, Mirzápur, Calcutta, 1287, B.S. 

Tr is a collection of pnecdotes relating to Raja Rammohan 

Roy ty one of Ifig own descendants, and as such it possess- 
es great value andinterést. The anecdotes have reference to the 
entire career of the great reformer from his birth to his death, 

Anecdotes, it need ‘hardly be stated, illustrate a man better tan 

anything else; and the anecdotes brought together by Babu 

Nandamohan do not possess less than their acknowledged value. 

And inasmuch as Babu Nandamolian has brought forth some 

anecdotes which we have not found mentioned by any other writer 

or investigator, his collection ought to be thankfully accepted as a 

substantial contribution to the literature ( both English and 

Vernacular) already existing on the subject of the life and labours 

of Rammohan Roy. Babu Nandamohan has increased the inter- 

est of his work by weaving out of his anecdotes a short and 
simple narrative of the mind of his cminent great-grandfather. 

He has done his duty to himself and to the public; and by his 

manner of doing it, which is simpte, unpretentious and profoundly 

respectful, ho has proved himself a worthy descendant of the 
great Raja. 
Ld 

Udásin Satyasraldr Asán, Bhraman, Printed by B. M. Ghosh” 
at the Sádháran Brahma Samaj Press, 93, College Street, and 
published by the Raya Press Depository, 14, College Square, 
Calcutta. 

HIS is the first book of travels in Bengali, It is written 
* by a Bengali gentleman who calls himself an Uddsin or 
rdigious mendicant. The author has travelled thrice in Assam 

—travelled for the pleasure of trayelling—and recorded in these 

pages au aceound of what he has seeh and heard in that province, 

That account, we are glad to say, is in the highest degree valuable 


e 
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and interesting. ‘It embraces, matters of interest of all kinds— 
domestic, social, religious, educational, historical, antiquarian, 
political, agricultura], commercial, ethnological, &c. The traveller 
has evidently studied Assam in allits aspects, and studied it as 
_ it had been, as it now is, as it may yet, be. Ho is minute but 
not trivial; he is graphic but not sensational; he is circum- 
stantial but not inaccurate or conjectural, He describes rivers, 
mountains, hills, plains, meadows, fields, róads, travellers’ bunga- 
lows, temples, houses, men, women, children, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
towns, villages, schools, dispensaries, ruined temples, palaces and 
forts, tea gardens, coolies, everything, in -fact, that is calculated 
to excite the reader’s interest. , His descriptions are thoroughly 
Suber and practical; full of details carefully ascertained, and 
beautifully concise. His style and manner are manly and straight- 
forward. His book is as attractive reading as a work of fiction. 
He is a lover of nature, a lover:of his species,, a lover of 
every good thing. He is an intelligent observer and an impar- 
tial thinker. Experience has evidently made him sober and 
selate. Speaking of female morality in Assam, of which Ben- 
galis have always entertained a very low opinion, ho says :— 
“Most people think badly of the women of Assam. I have 
travelled thrice in Assam, and all that I have learnt by this long 
experience is that the women of this province are comparatively 
independent, and marriage rules aro not very strict among the 
lower classes. Consequently low-class women do now and then 
change husbands, The state of independence in which the women 
live prevents them from concealing their weaknesses, and the 
existence of the custom of divorce !eads to the discovery of many 
cascs of separation between husband and wife. There are many 
who for these reasons assail the character of Assamese women ; 
but I eannot agree with them. „I ‘iave travelled in many places, 
and what 1 have been able to learn concerning human nature is 
to the effect that it is nearly the same in all places. The only 
difference is, that some countries are not hidden by the veil which 
civilisation throws over some others. The women of this province 
are able-bodied, and braver, and more intelligent than the men.” 
The author thus compares Bengalis with the people of Assam :— 
“Many may think that the people uf Assam are not so shrewd 
and intelligent as Bengalis; but I do not admit that. I have, 
after travelling in Assam, clearly understood that the respectable 
classes of Assamese are not at all inferior to Bengalis either in 
intelligence or in shrewdness. English education began in tais 
province 40 years after ittbegan in Bengal, and this accounts for 
the greater progress which Bengalis have been able to make. ` 
The educated youth of Assam are very fond of imitation ; and 
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most of them imitate Euglishmen in the matter of food and dres¥, 
The people of this province live longer and are healthier than 
Bengalis; but the use'of opium has rendered the.low-class people 
very indolent." 

But it would serve no useful purpose to place before the reader 
a few brief extracts from a work which ought to be read from the 
beginning to the end. It is a work teeming with facts laboriously 
ascertained, and which may be studicd with advantage by Indian 
administrators aud, the students of Indian history and antiquities, 
For gentlemen intending to visit AsSam, its value caunot be 
exaggerated, Such a.work,by a Bengali gentleman is almost a 
phenomenon, which -clearly ipdicates the commencement of a 
new era in the life of the Bengali ‘people. We should like-te see 
this work translated into English. Its literary merits are as 
striking as its other exccllences: i 


Jagannáth Tarakapanchánan Jiban Brittá. By the late Umá 
Charan Bhattachésjya. Printed by Nandalál Basu at the 
Sádhárani Press, Chinsurah, 1880 A. D, ue 


TÈ object of this work is stated to be to publish anecdotes 

relating to the great Hindu lawyer which previous biogra- 
phers have not described, and which he, as a lineal descendant 
of Jagannáth, has had exceptional opportunities of collecting. 
Jagannáth Tarakapanchánan is a well-known name in Hindu law. 
He wrote a learned treatise on Hindu law called the Vivdda 
Bhangárnava, which is better known in its English form under 
the name of Colebrooke’s Digest. As a lawyer and scholar, 
Jagannáth was a leviathan of his time, The memoir construct- 
ed in this volume with & number of anecdotes is interesting for 
many reasons, In the first place; it relates to an orthodox*Hinda 
pandit who had a mind and a body equally gigantic. In the 
second place, it relates toa period in the history of Bengal in 
which the pandit of the fole was & social figure of even greater 
importance than Rajas and semi-independent zemindars, In 
the third place, it shows us a Sanskrit scholar successfully acting 
the part of a political intriguer at the court of Murshidabad. 
Lastly,it gives us one or two curious peeps into the first years 
of the East India Company's rule in Bengal. We cannot, within 
our,brief limits, present the reader with a full-sized portrait of 
Jagaunáth. We shall, therefore, conclude this notice with a short 
extract, in which the great pandit is found speaking as a rational 
student òf Hindu polythelsm Aranxious religious inquirer 
having asked fim to explain how polytheism could be reconciled 
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with the" doctring of the unity of the Godhead, he spoke as 
follows :— 
‘ “Phe sdstras gre not false. Suppose a band of játráwállás 
come to your house, and their headman, pleading want of scenic 
apparatus, asks you to furnish him, when he wants to represent 
& particular character, with exactly the dress and other articles 
which would be required by him to personate that character ; 
and you agree., The performance begitt, and the headman 
wants to personate the,sage Nafad. But instead of supply- 
ing him with white clothes, white hair fot the beard, a pair of white 
moustaches, long-matted hair for the head, and a lyre, you 
give him a pair of bangles, , anklets for the leg, and a silk 
füvtt; and when hé wants to personate Jasodá, you give him 
what you should have given him when he wanted to personate 
Nárad. It is the same head-siuget in the two cases ;but would 
he be pleased or displeased with yous  [Inquirer—" «displeased. ^] 
{Jagannath  continues]— Tho sdstras» Say precisely the same 
thing. For your own satisfaction, you are representing God in 
various shapes as if He were an actor. Givedim the shape which 
would suit Him best for any particular purpose, or He will be 
displeased. If you seek to represent Him as Shib, asnes, bel 
leaves, datura flowers, &c., will servo Him best. If you seek to 
represent Him as Krishna, the tulasi garland, cream, curd and cheese 
will serve Him best. If you seck to represent Him as Kali, red 
sandal-ointment, the jabá flower, and flesh-meat will serve Him 
best. The sdstras only instruct you to do this. Conscquently, 
they are not false. ” 

Works like the one under notice are really useful and interesting. 
We have, therefore, much pleasure to recommend to our readers 
this memoir of a great Hindu lawyer, 


Bhérat-mahilé. By Hara Prasád Sástri, M. A. Printed by 
Rádhán&th Bandyopádhyáya at the Bangadarsan Press, Kántál- 
párá, and published at the Sanskrit Press Depository, Calcutia, 
1287, B. S. 


WE leare that the Maharaja Holkar, in one of his recent 

visíts to Calcutta, inspected the Sanskrit College and offer- 
ed a prize of Rs, 200 for the best paper on “The Highest Ideal 
of Female Characters as set forth in early Sanskrit works.” The 
competition was confined to the students of the Sanskrit 
College, and Mr. Hara Prasád Sástri, author of the publication 
under notice, obtained Ho rome reward. We feel mo hesita- 
tion in saying that Mr. Hara Prosád's work deserved a much 
more substantial reward than the paltry sum of Rs. 200 which 
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he las reecived as his consideration for writing it, His treat- 
ment of the subject ðf ancient Hindu women,-as described it 
Sanskrit literature in its numerous „ranches, isa masterly one, 
and challenges admiratiog. For cleaiuess of exposition, correct , 
classification, and appropriate division of the subject into parts, 
the performance is all that could be desired. Mr. Hara Prasad 
has ransacked the Parans, the Smritis, the epics, the narrative 
pooms, the dramas, the works ef fiction, all that needed to be con- 
sulted, in order to brings together all that ancient Hindus have 
thought and said concerning the duties, obligations, and virtues of 
the sex. The information he hag collected is really vast and va- 

luable, and derives additional interdet from tlre beauty and Portea? 
accuracy of the method in which he hag presented it. The female 
ideal, as contained in the Smritis, Purans, poems and dramas, is 
divided by him into cgrtaimtypoes or classes marked by ditferout 
mental characteristics, aad its value and importance are tested by 

comparison with the female ideal in other parts of the world. In 
completing his picture of the ideal Hindu woman, there is notea 
point of interest, it strikes us, however small or minute, which fias 
been oNitted by Mr. Bástri. Mr. Sastri’s work is, in fact, an ex- 
cellent monograph on a subject of surpassing interest, written 
with the ease, ability, erudition and intelligence of a master, 
There is much in Sanskrit literature which deserves careful study 
in all parts of the world ; but there are, for obvious reasons, few 
who have the time aud resources that would be needed to make 
them Sanskrit scholars. The best interests of mankind demand, 
therefore, that scholars lika Mr. Lara Prasad Sastri gather 
from the gigantic mass of Sanskrit literature valuable monographs 
like the one under notice on subjects bearing upon men’s nearest 
concerns, And we are furthereof opinion that such monographs 

if propared by Indian scholars, would be better representatives oe 
ancient Ilindu thought and feeling than monographs written by 
European Orientalists. For those who,would form a correct idea 
of she position of women among Hindus, Mr. Sástri's work pos- 
sesses great value. It is curious to note that the men who are 
denounced in Europe and even in this country as having been 
cruel and cowardly oppressors of the sex in ancient India were the 
men who thought most grandly of woman avd spoke of her in 
atone of sweetest sympathy. We would stronyly recommend 

the translation of Mr, SAstri’s admirable essay into English in or- 
der that Englishmen may get an opportunity of understanding 
and appreqjting the ancient Hindus ya may judge for themselves 
ethat English education and English éxample, so much decried by 
interested religious propagandists, are at least converting a race of 
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idle story-tellers into a race‘ of industrious scholars and useful li- 
terary workers. . . 


Nirjharini ( gitikábya), Pratham Khanda. By Debendra Nath 
Sen. Printed at the Iswar Chandra Basu and Company’s 
Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar, Calcutta, and published by the 
Author at Ghazipur, 1287, B. 8. : 


N the last number of this Rewiew we hadthe pleasure to no- 
tice in terms of praise another poerh by Babu Debendra Nath 
Sen, entitled Phulabálá. We are sorry to say we cannot speak of 
his new work Nirjhatèni ire terms of equal praise. It consists 
of & number of lyrical poends ; but their subjects, we are sorry to 
say, are, with a few „exceptions, of the stock kind used by writers 
of such pieces. Widowhood, zenana seclusion, and other social 
customs and institutions are not, a$ Bengali pocts seem to think, 
fit subjects for poctry. And although ‘they have been impressed 
into the Muse’s service times without number, the last poet that has 
wtitten about them hasnot said anything whieh the first did not say. 
Love pieces of the kind met with in this work are also wanting 
in depth and are vapid and verbose after a fashion, Babu Débendra 
Nath writes better about flowers than about anything else, and 
we would therefore advise him to study what he scems to love 
best with undivided attention and to give us the result of his 
deepest meditations at long intervals, It is not guod to publish 
poems with lightning rapidity, or to write a poem execpt upon 
nnpulse profoundly stirring and deeply felt. Babu Debendra 
Nath should go on studying flowers im the light of science, in 
the light of mythology, in the light of the sky above and the 
carth below, in any other light that may break in upon him; 
gud when he feels that he cannet” contain their voice, then and 
only then should he communicate that voice to those who know 
not how to listen to it, or to make out what it means. The picce 
entitled “ Udasini" is good. « That entitled “Jabá Kusum” is also 
good. lt opens with the stanza marked A, and closes with the 
stanza uarked B. 


A, m a 


“cso al saints aif po» BIR, 
vete] ?ifa« al ATA ; : 
SNA BRT ten, Silat Mes ca Stel! ; 
ptorigca ? Kirt acy fs ste etwa? ¢ 
Sify Afaqa parea atal ' 
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B. 


afes mata ata wea fqe = 
aya fepe] a : 
etes ferc ate’, teca. faradt, 
S e were *icer ara fins, 
AZ, ataqa ate favtrBe i ' 


These (wo stanzas show that Babu Debendra Nath would do 
better as a painter of flowers than of anything else, And if 
he can paint flowers well’ and efecijvely,’.ho should not regret 
that he has not painted anything els®& Great’masters of art do 
uot do miscellaneous work. ‘True merit consists not in doing 
many things, as Bengali poctsscem to think, but in doing one 
thing in a magterly style. Thtre was never a great poetical fame 
that rested upon the perfofraance of miscellancous work, . 


Sanskrit Philosopherg on the Vedas. By Prasanna Kumáy 
Bidyáratna, Translator of Manu-sanhitá, ‘Printed by Réj- 
krishNg Sinha at the Berhampore Dhanasindhu Press, and pub- 
lished by Prasanna Kumár Bidyáratna, 1288, B. S. 


T is the object of this treatise to explain the different views 
which were entertained by the authors of the six great 
philosophical systems of India concerning the authority and 
importance of the Vedas. The subject has not much practical 
value for us, though its importance from the point of view of tho 
student of Hindu philosophy *and theology cannot be denied. 
But the work under notice, besides dealing with the main question, 
gives a brief general view of tho philosophical systems, We 
wish, however, that the author had said more about those systems , 
than he has done, and stated what he had to say in clearer 
language. The peculiar philosophical vocabulary of India is a 
source of difficulty to all but the most accomplished Sanskrit 
schélars, desirous of entering into the meaning and spirit of the -- 
systems of philosophy. This difficulty, we are sorry to observe, 
Pandit Prasanna Kuimnár has done nothing to remove. He deals 
largely in Sanskrit philosephical terms, and his exposition of 
doctrines, which is obscure on account of its brevity, has been 
rendered doubly unintelligible by his adoption of a technical plira- 
seologg. We trust Pandit Prasanna Kuindr will take these 
remarks in a friendly spirit and shape future editions of his work 
according (o the popular requirement“6f the time. He isa 
eompetent scholar,and we only hope that he will look upon his 
really interesting work as barely commenced and not finished, 
The get-up of the book i9 very bad. 
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Madirá By Bhubaneswar Mitra. Printed and published by 
Kshetra Mohan Mukhopádhyáya at the Saraswati Press, 20, 


Jhámápukur Lane, Calcutta, 1287, B. S; 
ABU BHUBANESWAR MITRA*has already acquired a good 


reputation as a Bengali writer, which the work under notice 
would be sure to enhance, It is a treatise qn the history aud com- 
position of spimtuous liquors and the effects of their use ou the 
human constitution. Tio entire: treatise, wet are bound to say, 
is written with admirable care and mastery of tho subject, and 
a large number of authorities have ‘been’ consulted in its pre- 
-paretjon. ‘The author's tregancht of his subject is throughout 
clear and methodical, and his style is easy and popular cnough to 
be intelligible to people* who possess no scientific knowledge of 
any kind. ‘The most interesting portion of the work is that iu 
which the origin of spirituous liquorg* and the sithject of their 
nse among Aryan nations in gencral” and in ancient India in 
particular, are explained and discussed. Altogether, the work 
i$.an exceedingly valuable monograph pfepared with great care, 
industry and literary skill, and with the very laudable- object 
of proving to educated Bengali Babus the necessity of abstain- 
ine from intoxicating drinks, 


Sarat-Sashi ; Sámayik U panyás. Pari I. By Nisi Kumar Ghosh. 
Printed and published by Ramandth Ghosh at the New Arya 
Press, Calcutta 1288, B. S. . 

HIS 1s the first part of à new novel written with the view of 
depicting modern Bengali life, Sarat, the hero of the story, 

Js an educated Bengali Babu, beld, honest and straightforward, 
who makes speeches, writes articles in newspapers, declaims agaiust 
oppression and tyranny, &c. He seems to be the author's ideal 
of what Bengalis should ebo. The story is made up of seus- 
` tional incidents not very skilfully developed. The author fas 
endeav.'wed to reproduce the style of Babu Bankim Chauura 

Chatterji, but «ith no more success than the author of Du? Bhagni 

noticed above. ‘The following from Surut-Sushi are perhaps 

worse than the parallel p-ssages we have -extracted from Dut 

Bhagni :— : 

(a) tote ata, atf fasta azz! Arpa AI oe fquqos 
cegtfece att atRcacg—Aae, eicere alatasa 
CUA RIALSTE p AME FAST; CTAA NC NTAJ caqos Tfycote—' 
AFRI CaVtecerz,—atipcsey, Gers, broma faad fe cla 


afacete—qaye wisis *rta viru afsafas torg I 
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(i) Rasta rete, HE anaa ones, cR aet 
afa Sara ia fee fe adfg a qam cu 2^ 


(o) gae «fiui cua fà wtferere Powe: we wfütecs srety 
WIRT QUI VCH sr [ac0g sU] ATH rS Baca fe f$ afarer | 

(d) Fs «tfemp afer rera; nei tyta fe 
cafta; cafe cufufri taata afaa | : 


am s 

Altogether the liferary,executton of Strat-Sashi is nôt so good 
as it might probably havo been if tho author had used his own 
natural style instead of. emulating the style of another writer. 
Babu Nisi Kumár seems to, be*wg mah of. parts, and we would 
therefore advise him to rely more largely upon his own resources, 
The work under notice gives sufficient indication of artistic 
power, 


